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CONSTITUTION 



OF THE 



AMERICAN HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 



Article I. This organization shall be known as the American Horticultural 
Society. Its object shall be the promotion of horticulture. 

Article II. Any person may become a member upon the payment of two dol- 
lars, and membership shall continue upon the payment of two dollars annually. 

Article III. Its officers shall consist of a President, First Vice-President, Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, and one Vice-President from each State, who shall be elected 
by ballot at each annual meeting. The term of office of the President, Vice-Pres- 
ident, Secretary and Treasurer shall begin on the first day of July following their 
election. No person can act as an officer of this Society who does not maintain 
his membership by the payment of the annual membership fee. 

Article IV. The regular meetings of this Society shall be held annually on 
the first Tuesday of September, except when otherwise ordered by the Executive 
Committee, and continue for such time as the committee shall determine. 

Article V. The officers of the Society shall constitute an Executive Commit- 
tee, at any meeting of which a majority of the members present shall have power 
to transact business. 

Article VI. Special meetings of the Society may be called by the Executive 
Committee, and meetings of the committee may be called by the President and 
Secretary. 

Article VII. This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 
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Maryland Franklin Davis Baltimore. 
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of Wisconsin, W. C. Strong of Massachusetts, T. S. Hubbard of New York, and 
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Standing Committees. & 

On the Rural JVess.— E. J. Wickson, San Francisco, Cal., L. M. Holt of Cali- 
fornia, Jas. G. Kingsbury of Indiana, Frank H. Leavenworth of Michigan, and 
Dr. T. H. Hoskins of Vermont. 

On Botany— Vrot T. J. Burrill, Champaign, 111., Gen. John Bidwell of Cali- 
fornia, Prof. J. G. Lemmon of California, Dr. Joseph Albrecht of Louisiana, C. 
L. Allen of New York. 

On Ornithology.— Rev, G. W. Minier, Minier, 111., Hon. M. M. Estes of Cal- 
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On Entomology.— Frot W G. Klee, San Francisco, Cal., Dr. J. R. Cardwell of 
Oregon, Jacob W. Manning of Massachusetts, Dr. C. C. Cornett of Indiana, and 
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On Fungoid Diseases. — C. L. Hopkins, Washington, D. C, Frank S Earle of 
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Ohio, T. S. Hubbard of New York, J. H. Wheeler of California, and E. Williams 
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On Semi-tropic Fruits, — H. J. Budisill, Biyereide, Cal.| Edmund H. Hart of 
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PROCEEDINGS 



OF THE 



Eighth Regular Meeting 



OP THE 



AMERICAN HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

(Formerly the Mississippi Valley Horticultural Society.) 



At the seventh meeting of this Society, held in the city of 
Cleveland, O., September, 1886, it was resolved to hold the next 
meeting in California, with certain provisos, viz.: That the horti- 
culturists of California should desire the Society to meet in their 
state, and that acceptable railroad rates could be secured. To this 
end, the Secretary immediately entered into correspondence with the 
transcontinental railway authorities, with the purpose of first secur- 
ing the important object of an early settlement of the question of 
rates. Meantime, California horticulturists were not slow to act 
their part in evincing their great desire to bid us welcome to their 
homes and to their hospitalities. On March 9, 1887, the Secretary 
received from Riverside a lengthy telegram, cordially inviting the 
Society to hold its meeting in that place, and pledging themselves, 
in the event that the Society met there, to get up " the largest and 
finest citrus fair in connection therewith ever held on the conti- 
nent.'^ Almost simultaneously with the receipt of this telegram came 
a lengthy communication from San Jos6, from the mayor of the city 
and committees representing the Grange, the Viticultural and the 
3 
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Horticultural Societies, urgently inviting the meeting of the Society 
to that city. From time to time these invitations were renewed and 
strengthened by letters, telegrams and press notices emanating from 
various sections of the state, and almost invariably uniting upon 
one or the other of the places named. Under such favorable influ- 
ences as were here presented, and in view of the widely different 
horticultural interests represented in the vicinity of the two places, 
the officers of the Society decided to hold the meetings in two sec- 
tions, the first at San Jose and the second at Riverside. 

In obedience to this arrangement the American Horticultural 
Society convened in the Baptist Tabernacle in the city of San Jose, 
Cal., on Tuesday, January 24, 1888, at 10 o'clock A. m., Hon. Par- 
ker Earle, President, in the chair. A creditable delegation of lead- 
ing horticulturists, representing many of the eastern states, with a 
large number from California, Oregon and other Pacific coast states 
and territories, were present at the opening session. Representa- 
tives of the press, especially of the California press, were numerous, 
and, as their reports fully verify, were not only intelligent, but also 
deeply interested in the subsequent proceedings of the Society. The 
Secretary will here take occasion to say that never in the history of 
this Society have the services of the press been so cordially given, 
and of such inestimable value, as in the case of the California meet- 
ings. For these valuable services his individual thanks, and through 
him the thanks of the Society, are hereby extended to all press rep- 
resentatives, without distinction, from those first met at Denison, 
Texas, to the close at Santa Barbara, Cal., who have, by their labors 
and attentions, added so much of interest to the Society while in ses- 
sion and during its numerous excursions, general and local. 

President Earle, of Illinois — Ladies and Gentlemen : Our meet- 
ing this forenoon will be informal. Our first regular papers and 
discussions will be reserved for the afternoon session. Among the 
numerous special attractions prepared by the good people of San 
Jos6 for our entertainment, while sojourning in their beautiful city, 
that of a citrus fair and horticultural exhibition, now in progress in 
their elegant pavilion, is not the least attractive. To this you are 
all invited, and in due time will be presented with complimentary 
tickets by President Cyrus Jones, who now occupies a place by my 
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side. This courtesy will be extended only to those who are mem- 
bers of the Society. I hope this hint will be sufficient to greatly 
increase the membership in the Society, which is always easily ac- 
<3omplished, and consists in paying $2 to our Secretary. There are 
various other, and even greater, advantages to be gained by joining 
our Society, which will be made apparent hereafter. 

/. B. Lauck, of California. Traveling Passenger Agent of the 
Southern Pacific Railway — Mr. President, if you will allow me, I 
should like to request all members from outside the state of Cali- 
fornia to meet me during the noon recess, as our company has in- 
structed me to tender all such members of your Society (whom I 
wish now to enroll) a free excursion through the Napa and Sacra- 
mento valleys, after the close of these meetings. 

President Earle — This is a very generous offer, and I trust that 
our people will not be slow to accept it. In behalf of the Society, 
I thank you, Major Lauck, and your liberal-spirited railway com- 
pany, for your magnanimous proposition to show us through these 
fine valleys. 

On motion of Mr. T. S. Hubbard, of New York, a Committee on 
Order of Business was appointed by the President, consisting of Mr. 
Hubbard of New York, Mr. Wilcox of California, Mr. Smith of 
Wisconsin, Mr. Avery of Iowa, Major Evans of Missouri, and Sec- 
retary Ragan. of Indiana. 

The President — While the Committee on Order of Business is out 
for consultation, I wish to present a few of the many 

LETTERS RECEIVED FROM OUR ABSENT FRIENDS. 

I will not attempt to read all these letters, but leave the greater 
number of them for our Secretary to publish without reading. The 
first, and, perhaps, the naost important, letter which I shall read 
jou — important especially because of the eminent position in horti- 
-cultural affairs held by its author, and because of its far distant 
origin — is that from the hand of the editor of the London (Eng.) 
Horticultural Times and Govent Garden Gazette, in which he ex- 
presses his regret (which we feel even more keenly than he possibly 
<5an) and his great, disappointment at not being permitted to attend 
these meetings. This, it would seem, is due — as I suspect it may be 
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in case of others who had expected to be with us — to the unfortunate 

change of time in the holding of our meetings^ made necessary in 

order to secure favorable railroad rates: 

London, December 31, 1887. 
W, H. Bagan, Secretary A. H, S,: 

Dear Sib : I am extremely sorrj that the date of the annual meeting ha» 
been changed, as jour letter notifying the change only arrived yesterday, and, of 
course, it would be impossible to get to New York by January 8. This change 
will, I am sorry to say, prevent the English delegates from being present, though 
I am afraid that one or two of our readers who had intended going in a private 
capacity will make the journey too late. But, of course, we could not expect for 
one moment to inconvenience your Society. Personally I should have much en- 
joyed being present, and I hope you will convey to the meeting the hearty ex- 
pressions of good will both by the English gardening press and the English 
gardening public. I hope the meeting will be, as it deserves, a great success. 
Yours, sincerely, • Editob H. T. 

Next I have a letter from that most eminent and exceedingly 
worthy fungologist whom American horticulturists all delight to 
honor, Prof. T. J. Burrill, of Illinois: 

Parker Earle: Champaign, III., December 19, 1887. 

My Deab Sib — Nothing would please me better than to obey your mandate 
and go across the continent. Two of the trustees urged upon me the importance 
of going, but they did not find it possible to do more than possibly grant leave of 
absence. I am now buried with work, and could hardly hope for resurrection if 
I let a month's time pass. Altogether, the rich treat can not be accepted, fiut I 
will do my best in the way of a paper or papers, and will hurrah for the meeting 
everywhere. T. J. Bubbill. 

Here is a letter from a man who, perhaps, has spent more time 
and money in his efforts to introduce varieties of hardy fruits from 
abroad into the more northern sections of our country than any 
American citizen, living or dead, and to whom we of the east should 
feel most thankful. We all regret his absence. He is now fruit- 
ing, on trial, of his own importations, hundreds of varieties of 
apples and other hardy fruits from Russia and North Germany, at 
his home in Quebec : 

H(m. Parker Earle: Abbottsfobd, Pbov. Que., January 11, 1888. 

Deab Sib — I have been again absent some days, and my reply may be too- 
late. I spent two months in California last summer, or would have made every 
effort to have^been with you on this excursion. You ask me for a paper on Bus- 
siati fruits, but really I have nothing new. I have, however, on trial in my orchard 
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8eventj-five varieties of Russian and Qerman apples and many other things, and 
it will not be long before I shall be able to give you some facts. I am really sorry 
I can not be with you. Youre, truly, Ghas. Gibb. 

No more valuable scientific papers have ever been presented to 
this Society than those published in volumes I and II of its trans- 
actions on " Insects Affecting the Strawberry," from the pen of that 
greatest of American entomolgists, Prof. Forbes. His well recog- 
nized ability has won for him such numerous and pressing engage- 
ments that it seems he can only find time nowadays to briefly ex- 
press his regrets for enforced absence : 

Champaign, III., December 19, 1887. 
Mr. Parker Earle, President American Horticultural Society: 

Dear Sib — Your programme of travel and your subject for an address are 
both particularly inviting, and I wish that it were in any way possible for me to 
accept your very cordial invitation. While I suppose I could take the bit in my 
teeth and run away, yet if I pay any attention whatever to my duties and engage- 
ments it is absolutely impossible for me to leave. I am down for farmers' insti- 
tutes enough to keep me almost continuously busy during the period of the pro- 
posed trip, to say nothing of the university work and the necessary entomological 
and zoological writing on the reports of the office. I have also agreed to give 
some outside lectures, which will further prevent my absenting myself at that 
time. The thing I most regret is my inability to meet your winhea in the matter, 
and if it were anything less than absolute inability, I would do what you wish 
without question. Very truly yours, S. A. Forbes. 

Here is a short letter from one of our greatest lights. No per- 
son who reads that best of all rural papers, the Rural New Yorker j 
will lightly value even a "short" letter from its able editor. E. 
S. Carman embodies the very essence of sincerity in his letter of 
regrets : 

Dear Pabkeb Eable : Thank you very much for your kind letter. I wish 
you knew how much I would like to go with you, and how entirely impossible it is 
for me to do it. Best wishes. E. S. Cabman. 

Rev. E. P. Roe, widely known to fame as an author, is none 
the less an horticulturist. Some of his most charming productions 
have been in the line of horticultural literature. Nor is this all. 
There is in this line of work something more than the mere embel- 
lishments acquired in the field of horticultural literature. Brother 
Roe is, withal, a practical horticulturist : 
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CoRNWALL-ON-THE-HuDSON, N. Y., December 19, 1887. 
Mr. Parker Earle, President American HorticuUurai Society: 

My Dear Sir — I wish you were going to California in *89, for^then I would 
gladly join you. I am now anchored on the Hudson for a year, and am loaded 
down to the water's edge with literary work, which must be completed by certain 
dates. If my time were my own I would gladly write you a paper. You will be 
charmed with Southern California. I hope you will go to Santa Barbara, the 
loveliest city on the coast. Yours, sincerely, E. P. Boe. 



Here is a letter from one of our number who, although gener- 
ally prevented from attending our meetings, " never forgets us ;'^ 
and while his letters embody the social features, well expressed, 
they invariably present food for thought. Here is one of W. H^ 

Cassell's characteristic letters : 

Canton, Miss., January 10, 1888. 
W. H. Baganf Secretary, Greencastle, Ind.: 

Dear Sir — After my regrets, heartfelt, at being compelled by circumstances- 
to forego the pleasure and profit of this grand '^ Occidental'' excursion, permit me 
to ask for a discussion at this meeting of the best methods of propagating nut- 
bearing trees, and especially the pecan. At the last meeting of the Society, in 
Cleveland, a paper on nut culture was read by Mr. J. T. Lovett, of New Jersey,, 
but he mentioned no other mode of propagating the trees except from seeds. 
Pecan culture is receiving considerable attention in this state, particularly by 
those who have bottom lands subject to overflows which prevent them from being 
profitably cultivated in the ordinary crops, and yet which do not hurt the pecan 
trees. There are from one hundred to one thousand trees being planted by some 
parties, but altogether seedlings. There is a great difference in the fruit of differ- 
ent trees as to quality, size, thickness of shell, etc. Some of the nuts are oval,, 
some are long and pointed. Now, if these promiscuous seedlings can be readily 
grafted or budded with the more desirable kinds a great advantage will be gained,, 
especially as the trees live and bear '^ forever," English walnuts are also being^ 
planted to some extent — more, however, for family use than market ; also, a lim- 
ited number of Spanish chestnuts, black walnuts, etc. The interest in nut culture- 
is increasing greatly, and I feel confident that a discussion eliciting the best meth- 
ods of propagation will be of great and general benefit to the country at large. 

Wishing the meeting great success, very respectfully, W. H. Cassell. 

Through B. M. Lelong, Secretary of this State Board of Horti- 
culture, we have the following from its able President. We truly 
hope to see Mr. Cooper at our Riverside meeting: 

Ellwood, Cal., January 21, 1888. 
To B. M. Lelong^ Sec^y State Board of Horticulture^ 220 Suiter street, San Francisco : 

Dear Sir — Please present to the American Horticultural Society my regrets, 
at not being able to attend the meeting at San Jos^. I am now in the midst of 
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olive-oil making, and can not be absent from home. I fear, also, that the heavy 
rains will prevent mj attendance at Riverside. I am very truly, 

Ellwood Cooper. 

0«e of Americans noblemen is Prof. Wm. Saunders, of Ontario. 
These good men are busy men, hence we can not always have them 
with us. Here is a letter from one of our busy men : 

Ottawa, Ont., January 14, 1888. 
My Dear Mr. Ragan : A protracted absence from home has prevented me 
from replying earlier to your kind invitation to attend your coming meeting in 
California. I regret that my duties at present, in connection with the work I have 
in hand, are so heavy that I shall not be able to leave home so soon again ; and 
my time is sofidiy occupied that I have not just now a spare hour which I could 
give to the preparation of a paper for you. I sincerely hope that you will have a 
most successful and profitable gathering. I am truly sorry that I can not be with 
you. Yours, very sincerely, Wm. Saunders, Director Exp, Farms. 

Of all the absentees, none are more deeply regretted than Prof. 
E. W. Hilgard, of the University of California. We had all hoped 
in coming to California to meet this most highly esteemed citizen. 
His absence is all the more a source of regret as it is due to sick- 
ness. 

University of California, College of Agriculture^ 1 

Berkeley, January 24, 1888. j 
Barker Earle^ Esq.j San Jo»S : 

My Dear Sir — I had hoped that the attack of catarrhal fever that overtook 
me on Monday last would yield sufficiently to energetic treatment to enable me to 
be with you on Thursday at least, but although the worst is over, my doctor will 
not allow me to undertake any outside expedition or mental excitement, and so I 
must reluctantly relinquish the opportunity, which may not recur for many years, 
of seeing the Society at one of its meetings. I trust, however, that I may still 
have the opportunity of meeting a number of its members individually during 
their stay on the coast, and I would here repeat, most cordially, the invitaticm I 
gave to the members assembled at the rooms of the Board of Trade at San Fran- 
cisco, on Sunday last, that they visit, severally or jointly, this university, and 
more especially the College of Agriculture, the usefulness of which has, unlike 
that of most others in the United States, been built up primarily on the lexperi- 
ment station work, among the subjects of which viticultural work is prominent ; 
it being, in fact, the only viticultural experiment station in the United States, so 
far as I am aware. Communication from the city to Berkeley is half hourly — full 
hours and half hours — except during the middle of the day. It takes about an 
hour to get from the Palace Hotel to the university buildings. It will give me 
and my colleagues great pleasure to see the members of the Society, severally or 
jointly, at such times as may be convenient to them— only I suggest that Saturday 
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being a half holiday, it is only in the morning that the institution can be seen in 
operation on that day. Hoping that to see the turn taken bj the higher education 
on its extreme western outpost may prove a matter of interest to many among you, 
I remain sincerely yours, E. W. Hii^gard. 

Mr. Hubbard, of New York, from the Committee on Order of 
Business, reported, recommending the daily meetings to be opened 
at 9 A. M., and 2 and 7:30 p. m. ; that for this afternoon^s session 
Prof. Husmann's and Mr. Oh mer's* papers be presented ; that each 
succeeding session's programme be reported at the preceding meet- 
ing, which report was concurred in, after which the Society ad- 
journed to meet at 2 p. m. 



First Day — Tuesday. 

Afternoon Session, January 24 

At 2 p. M. the Society reassembled in the Baptist Tabernacle, 
President Earle in the chair. 

[Note.— As a matter of convenience in publishing this volume the Secretary ventures to 
change the order of arrangement of papers, preferring to publish the President's address here. 

[Secretary.] 

PRESIDENT EARLE'S ADDRESS. 

It was nearly fifty years ago that I had my first dream of an horticultural 
paradise as I read in the good old Bible story the report of that exploring 
committee which Moses sent out to search the land of Canaan, and spy out 
its resources, and " to bring back the fruit of the land." Now, Moses being 
the wisest of his race, and the greatest leader of men, did not ask his com- 
mittee to bring back samples of the grain, the merino wool, the short staple 
cotton, or the best breeds of live stock, short-horns or Jerseys, but simply 
to bring back the fruit of the land. For Moses seemed to know that the coun- 
try which could grow the best fruits was the very best country for the chosen 
people of the Lord to emigrate to. And when this first horticultural depu- 
tation r^eturned laden with the figs, the pomegranates, and the great cluster 
of grapes from the banks of the brook of Eschol, that the two men bore on 
a staff between them — and I know that the cluster of grapes reached from 
the staff on the men's shoulders nearly to the ground, for my mother's great 
Bible pictured it that way — then Moses and Aaron and Caleb and the few wise 
men of Israel wanted to go up and possess the land, notwithstanding the sons 
of Anak dwelt there and the other tribes of great stature. But the mass of 
the people of Israel were ignorant, and did not appreciate this horticultural 
exhibition, and the promise of the better life that was possible in a fruit- 
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growing country, but they grumbled and rebelled ; and they all suflfered the 
righteous penalty for their neglect of such a noble opportunity. But I well 
remember the longing with which I considered that enormous bunch of 
grapes and the impulse I had to go and find a country where they grow 
grapes in big clusters. Now, I think that there are many thousands of men 
and women who were little boys and girls a little while back like myself — 
only a half century or so — who have been carrying visions of the great 
, grapes of Eschol in their brains ever since those early Bible readings. And 
we have all been wanting to come to the land of Canaan ever since we found 
out where it was— that we might see its fabulous fruits'hanging in the golden 
sunshine, and taste the perfumed air of its happy valleys, while we strolled 
along the banks of the wonderful brook of Eschol, and, perchance, find op- 
portunity to lift some of those big grape clusters that are not wholly of the 
imagination. 

THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 

And SO a few of us horticultural dreamers have come over the great fertile 
plains, across the thirsty deserts, and have climbed the gigantic walls which 
fortify you against invasion, to test for ourselves the climate and the fruits 
of this earthly paradise. We think we like the land and the fruits thereof, 
and sha;ll make a good report of them to all the chosen people of Israel. 

My friends of the land of Canaan, we are glad that we came. We are glad 
to be with you and to see the welcome which shines in all your faces. We 
come as fruit-growers, and gardeners, and forest planters, and builders of 
homes, to greet our brethren in a land whose conditions of culture we have 
long envied. We have come to study these new conditions for ourselves; 
to gain new ideas which we may apply where our surroundings are less 
favorable ; to compare views as to many questions regarding which we have 
a common interest ; and to drink with you at the fountains of enthusiasm 
which have inspired you to so many brilliant enterprises all along this 
golden coast. 

HORTICULTURE. 

Horticulture is a broad term. It covers almost everything that makes 
our country beautiful and sweet to live in. It embraces the operations 
•of the fruit- grower, the skillful manipulations of the gardener, the arts 
of the landscape builder, and all that relates to the planting of forests in a 
land that perishes without them. Every horticulturist should be a mission- 
ary. He should be an educator of the public taste as regards trees and flow- 
ers and lawn plantings and fruit gardens. He should be an enthusiast for 
the beauty of his town. He should stimulate the making of parks, the 
•tulorning of cemeteries and school-house yards, the planting of groups of 
roadside trees. The true horticulturist will make his mark in the commu- 
nity in which he lives. I think that one of the great needs of the time is a 
generous enthusiasm for horticultural improvement. We want tree-plant- 
ing associations in every town in the land. Every man should not only 
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make his own home beautiful, but should find some stimulus for his neigh- 
bor whose grounds are lean and bare. 

The work that has been done by horticultural agencies in redeeming 
this great country, its towns and its farms, from the nakedness of forty years- 
ago is something to rejoice in. The land is blossoming with beauty in thou- 
sands of parks and lawns and cottage door-yards ; but many leagues of bar- 
renness still stretch along almost all of our railways and highways, a vast 
field for the preacher of this new gospel of beauty and home comfort ; and 
until every farm-house and cottage in all the length and breadth of this 
magnificent country shall be blessed by sheltering trees and blooming beds^ 
or climbing vines, or some sweet spot of green turf which shows the out- 
bursting longing of the immortal spirit for beauty— until every American 
farm shall have its garden for vegetables and fruit, and every village lot its^ 
fruit-bearing tree or vine, will the duty of the horticulturist as a teacher and 
a missionary be partly undone. 

NARROW DISCUSSIONS. 

I think it has often been a fault of our horticultural societies that their 
range of discussion has been too narrow. They have been given too much 
to thet special interests which affected the business of the majority of mem- 
bers, and too little to those relating to the public welfare. In fact, we are 
often simply pomological societies or nurserymen's clubs. We come 
together with our great problems of culture, of insect management, of the 
cures for mildews and blights, and our whole business success is often in- 
volved in finding answers to these vexing questions, and we are prone to 
neglect the sweet influences which make for beauty alone and the refine- 
ment of the home. 

I hope for an extension of all horticultural influences, for more socie- 
ties, for more horticultural columns in the press, for social rural clubs and 
tree-planting associations, because I believe that the great horticultural 
movement of this age is doing far more for the higher civilization than all 
the factories and forges and trade guilds in the land. Let us labor gener- 
ously toward that millennial day when every cottage shall shine with some 
of the beauty and every laborer's table carry some of the fruits of our art. 

FRUIT-GROWING. 

But while I would exhort everybody to grow trees and vines and planta 
for beauty and fruits for home supply, I do not by any means seek to influ- 
ence any large increase of fruit-growing for commercial purposes, for I be- 
lieve that fruit-growing as a business is increasing quite as fast as our facili- 
ties for distribution, and rather more rapidly than is profitable to the grow- 
ers. It appears to me that there is no subject of more immediate practical 
interest to the commercial fruit-grower than this one of the means for a. 
wide distribution. You are all well aware that our most important and 
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staple fruits often sell at ruinous prices in our leading markets, not only on 
particular days, but for long periods. The shippers of pears from California, 
of peaches from Delaware, of apples from Michigan, of strawberries from 
Illinois, and of oranges from Florida, can all testify to this. Yet I do not 
think that too many of either of these fruits of good quality have ever been 
grown in any of these states, nor enough for the markets that were within 
practical reach of them, or the mouths that were hungry for them. The 
fault is with our transportation, and our lack of any far-reaching and elabo- 
rate system of distribution. I think I have known good oranges to sell at 
not much over one cent apiece at wholesale in Chicago, the market b«ing 
overloaded, when there were a thousand towns within a day's ride of that 
city in which you could not buy an orange for less than five cents— and not 
many at that — ^and millions of people within the same radius who did not 
taate an orange in the whole winter. Yet the fruit distribution from Chi- 
cago is more closely worked than from any other American city. 

DISTANT MARKETS. 

There have been many winters in which the price of winter apples has 
paid the producer very lean profits, and paid the large dealers more losses 
than gains, while at that same time an apple was a rarity, if not an absolute 
stranger, in half the farmers' homes and laborers' cottages in America. The 
delicious apricots of your Pacific coast are often left to decay in the luxuri- 
ant orchards that bear them for want of a market, while not one-tenth of the 
people of the United States ever tasted an apricot in their lives. Yet, by 
using the best modern means of transportation, your most delicate varieties, 
picked ripe from the trees and full of excellence— and not, as they are now for 
long shipment, too green to be of high quality— can be laid down in all of our 
great eastern markets in very perfect condition. 

The same difficulty exists with most of our fruits. So many of our 
available markets are not reached ; and the fruit-grower suffers from an ap- 
parent over-production when half the people go hungry for fruits which they 
need and can not obtain. This condition of trade is not found in the case of 
staple goods of other kinds, and manufactured articles ; for all these goods 
are handled according to a more thorough business system. The more 
perishable nature of our fruits must of necessity modify and limit the same 
system of thorough commercial canvassing by which more durable products 
are placed constantly in every town and hamlet in the country; but I feel 
sure that regular fruit markets can be built up in thousands of towns that 
now get no supplies, except in the most irregular way, by an energetic system 
of canvassing. This subject demands the serious attention of our growers 
and dealers. 

TRICKS OF TRADE. 

This leads me to notice one grave reason why the building up of a reg- 
ular fruit trade is more difficult than it should be. This reason is the irreg- 
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ular quality and serious imperfections of a majority of the fruits sent to 
market. Both the dealers and consumers soon get disgusted when they find 
half the peaches in a basket, or half the apples in a barrel, wormy ; and in 
the case of the peaches find all of them green, hard and inedible below the 
top layer ; and even the top course seeming ripe and well colored only when 
seen through the delusive tarlatan which is bound tightly over them. A 
basket of green peaches with a goodly supply of worms, and with sizable 
specimens placed on top, and then all covered tightly and beyond examina- 
tion by a colored netting which makes them all appear blushing with ripe- 
ness, is a cheat and a fraud so contemptible and disgusting that it should 
consign the perpetrator of such a swindle to the tender couch of the county 
jail. It is only equaled by a barrel of apples that is faced up handsomely at 
both ends and is filled with scabby and wormy scrubs through the middle. 
I regret to say that such baskets of peaches and such barrels of apples are 
forced oH upon an innocent buying public by hundreds of thousands every 
year. I think and hope that the most abused fruit market in the world in 
this respect is that best of all the fruit markets of the world, the city of Chi- 
-cago. I will venture the guess here that, of all the millions of people that have 
this year bought peaches coming through the Chicago market, not one in four 
has had occasion to bless the grower of the fruit; and in most cases he has 
been objurgated, if not cursed. I dwell particularly upon this kind of fruit 
and this kind of package because it is the most notable example of a wide- 
spread attempt to deceive the buyer to be found in all our fruit marketing 
history. It will not be a good excuse to say that red tarlatan is necessary to 
hold the fruit in place in the baskets, because white netting with a very open 
mesh will serve that purpose equally well and will not obscure the real color 
And no well-colored peach can be made more beautiful by any kind of cover- 
ing. Is it any wonder that respectable grocers dislike to trade in our fresh 
fruits, and that the people get sick and weary of buying them, when the open- 
ing of every new package is the unveiling of a new deception ? 

« • 

AN EARNEST PROTEST. 

I am a fruit-grower, a fruit-packer, and a fruit-buyer, and I stand here 
in all three capacities to protest, in all the earnestness of my soul, against all 
kinds of deception in fruit- packing. It is impolitic in the highest degree, 
and it is unworthy of all decent men. A large dealer not long since said to 
me that the whole business of fruit-packing, east and west, north and south, 
with now and then an exception, is worm- eaten, and rotten with dishonesty. 
My friends, I hope his denunciation was unjust, and I believe it is far too 
sweeping, but severe criticism is called for. 

Let us away with all stuffings and facings, with all deceptive coverings, 
with all undersized packages, with the packing of all green, half-grown, 
gnarly and worm-eaten fruit in any kind of packages. If we must pack 
poor fruit, put it on top where it will tell its own story. Let us do this, and 
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we shall find that it will pay in money^pay in the plaudits we shall win from 
all men, and in our own self-respect and integrity of sctul. I should say here^ 
and I cheerfully do say, that I believe that the California fruit packers are 
generally far less open to criticism in this matter of straight packing than 
are the majority of eastern growers. You can not afford to pay freight on 
trash two or three thousand miles. Yet there is some room for improve- 
ment in the selection and grading of fruits from this pre-eminent horticult- 
ural state. It can not be too often or too earnestly impressed upon fruit 
men everywhere that to secure the best results the most scrupulous pains- 
must be taken, not only in 8:rowing fruit properly, but in careful handling,, 
thorough grading, and unflinching honesty in packing. The man with a 
high standard, well worked up to, is the man who will come out best in the 
race. 

FRUIT PRODUCTION. 

The business of fruit production is growing to be so vast a one in many 
sections of this country that the time has fully come for giving it more 
thorough organization than it has had before. There are many considerable 
sections of the country where it is already the overshadowing industrial in- 
terest, and it seems to me probable that in your great and glorious state of 
California it will soon overtop every other producing interest. For you, as 
for Florida and Delaware, and large sections of New York, Michigan, Illi- 
nois, Missouri, Georgia, Arkansas, and other states, these questions of trans- 
portation, distribution, a high standard of packing, and a high standard of 
quality of fruits, are questions of overwhelming business importance. The 
United States is the great fruit country of the world. There is no limit to- 
the possibility of our fruit production when insect and fungoid troubles are 
handled by energy guided by science. There will be no limit to it except 
that of pecuniary profit. We can furnish the nations of the old world with 
fruit, as we do with bread and meat and cotton. There is no reason why 
the peaches of California and Mississippi and Michigan and Georgia should 
not be laid down in the European markets. I speak temperately, and my 
conclusions are based upon my own experience as a shipper of fruit. The 
facilities for doing this do not at present exist, but they are known, and 
within the reach of a properly organized eflbrt. Hence, I see a future for 
the horticultural interest of this country that is glorious and vast as the blue 
canopy of a summer sky. To reach any grand and rewarding results every 
step must be taken with care and thoroughness. 

MICROSCOPIC FUNGI. 

Among the many obstacles to success in fruit-growing, the most de- 
structive and most difficult to overcome are the myriad tribes of micro- 
scopic fungi which assail plant and tree and vine and fruit. There is no- 
branch of our business which does not suffer serious annual losses from 
these obscure enemies, and no climate or section so fortunate as to long. 
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escape their attacks. The discouraged fruit-grower who has lost his pear 
trees by the omnipresent blight ; his peach trees by the insidious yellows ; 
his grape-vines by the mildew, whose white shroud extinguishes all hope for 
fruit ; his apple crop having become scabby, and his strawberry plants having 
been burned by the rust as by a consuming fire, turns his face away from 
the old homestead upon which all these horticultural curses have fallen, and 
travels to some new fair land where smiling skies and sweet winds promise 
him immunity from all these evils. For a few years these promises are 
kept, and his virgin crops are fair as the golden apples of Hesperides. But 
his obscure enemies follow him with the certainty of an avenging fate, and 
they will follow him the wide world over, even within the gates of Eden it- 
self, if he does not wage an exterminating warfare upon them. 

You can not probably name a fruit that we grow which is not preyed 
upon by four or five or more of these lilliputian foes. The number that affect 
the interests of horticulture can not be stated, but it is certainly counted by 
hundreds, a single one of which, like the scab on pears and apples, costs the 
American fruit-growers millions of dollars annually. I think it safe to say 
that the quantity of fruits entirely destroyed, or so seriously defaced as to 
lose their market value, in this country by these low forms of vegetable life 
is far greater than all that escapes their attack. This difficulty grows greater 
year by year in all fruit-growing neighborhoods. That this is a situation 
which demands the serious attention of all horticultural people I need not 
suggest. 

LACK OF KNOWLEDGE. 

Our definite scientific knowledge of the nature of this vast underworld 
of microscopic life, which pervades and attacks and overwhelms all the 
higher and nobler forms of vegetable organism, is as yet incomplete, and is 
all very modern. It is the most obscure domain of physical research. The 
botanists who have thoroughly studied the fungology of this country, and 
have done something to master its elusive problems, can be almost num- 
bered on the fingers of the two hands. We have thousands of scientific men, 
and hundreds of specialists, who are making plain paths through the in- 
tricacies of scientific obscurity, but this great and universal realm of the 
infinitely little things which attack all superior creations, and assail the in- 
tegrity of every structure which enters into our civilization, has received 
little investigation. 

What we need is more workers in this field. We must have more 
knowledge, and that we may have investigation we must provide in some 
definite way for the support of it. Is there any more important kind of work 
for our agricultural colleges, and for our state experimental stations ? I urge 
this matter upon your thoughtful consideration. 

A NOBLE OCCUPATION. 

The business of fruit-growing is one of the noblest occupations of the 
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• 
^orld, if carried on with a faithful spirit ,The results of our work con- 
tribute directly and powerfully to the betterment of mankind. We min- 
ister to the health and the moral stature of the community. I would have 
^very horticulturist regard his vocation with becoming pride. We work 
with the great forces of nature. We form alliances with^ the sunshine and 
the rain, and the secret affinities of the soil. We manipulate the occult en- 
ergies of chemistry. We join hands with Providence to produce our har- 
vests. The American fruit-grower, like the American farmer, should hold 
his head proudly, but reverently, as the best man of the world. As I look 
at it, there is no man on earth that outranks the well equipped and com- 
petent American farmer and American fruit-farmer. But equipment of 
knowledge and intellectual competency mean a great deal. 

THE NEED OF BROAD CULTURE. 

The successful and ideal farmer must be a man of culture and of science, 
must have a wide knowledge of the world, its great industries, its history, 
its commercial needs. He must be a power in the community and in the 
state. Are we taking the necessary educational steps to produce such 
farmers ? There is no question which a convention of horticulturists, rep- 
resenting every section of our country, can more appropriately consider 
than that of the facilities we are providing for the education of the American 
farmer as he should be. We have the foundation for the best educational 
system of any nation in the world, and we have a more earnest general 
-desire to find the best kind of education. Our farmers and our agricultural 
writers are more widely imbued with this desire than this same class in any 
other country. 

Yet I fear that the present tendency is to place our standard too low. 
I am greatly in sympathy with our agricultural colleges and with the in- 
<iustrial departments of our universities, but I can not join in the general 
criticism of those institutions which attempt to give a generous literary 
culture as well as a good technical training. In fact, I feel like protesting 
earnestly against the general trend of the discussion in the agricultural press 
toward a purely technical, manual, industrial education. 

The American farmer should be the most liberally educated and broadly 
<;ultured man in the American state. The farmers aa a class far outnumber 
the class of manufacturers, or of merchants, or of professional men, or of all 
these classes together, and yet they have less influence in molding the in- 
dustrial and political policies that govern us than either one of these other 
<;la8ses. Why is this, except that the farmer has learned how to plow and 
to mow and to dig ditches better than he has learned how to think ? His 
■education has been too generally confined to those rudiments necessary to 
give him practical success as a farmer in a narrow sphere. And here come 
the doctrinaires of the new industrial education and propose the same pol- 
icy for our agricultural colleges, only in a larger degree. 
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This wide- spread sentiment is, it seems to me, one of the saddest mis- 
takes of the age. It proposes an education as deficient in general mental 
culture as the old classical schools are lacking in scientific and technical 
training. The true education that will make broad-minded, forceful men 
of our bright boys must embrace all that is best and all that is possible of 
both the old and the new systems. Let us by all means shed all the light of 
science on the difficult problems of agriculture— let us teach engineering 
and drainage and stock management and veterinary practice ; but let us 
not try to eliminate the Latin from the nomenclature of science or go into 
editorial spasms at the sight of a pile of Greek roots. 

I believe that the farmer will never take his proper place as a director 
in great affairs of economy and statesmanship until he is educated as the 
lawyer, the minister, the physician, manufacturer, merchant and statesman 
are educated; until he becomes a student, if not a master, in all lines of 
classical, literary, aesthetic and scientific culture, as have the controlling men 
who gauge our policies and direct our aifairs. The plea so earnestly and 
frequently made against classical and literary teaching in our agricultural 
colleges is a plea for mental narrowness and intellectual incapacity. The 
technically educated farmer may guide the plow to turn the truest furrow 
but he may not be able to do much good in holding the Jielm of state. 
Facility in forging plowshares, in turning the parts of an engine, in grafting 
and training fruit trees, in the economical care of stock and the treatment 
of sick animals — all these accomplishments so essential to the artisan and 
the farmer as such— nevertheless fail to qualify him for the higher social 
duties and the solemn responsibilities of the citizen who should be foremost 
of men in controlling the great policies of the commonwealth. In fact, a 
well trained faculty for tile drainage is not a liberal education. Cincinnatus 
^as called from the plow to the chieftaincy of a people, not because his hand 
could hold the plow well, but because his educated brain could master the 
great problems of the state. The men who have made farming and horti- 
culture a noble occupation, who have given dignity to labor, who have 
voiced the needs of agriculture and the longings of industry, are not 
the men who have had simply a dexterous manual skill, but they are 
men whose minds have had that generous training and culture in all the 
learning of the ages, as well as the science of to-day, which have given them 
a masterful position among the best men of the time. 

FORESTRY. 

I should be recreant to the duty of this hour if 1 did not call your atten- 
tion once more, as I have often done before, to the commanding question 
of forestry. To one who has watched the deforesting work of one generation, 
of men in all the woodland portions of this country, and noted the gradual 
change of climate from one of mild conditions to one of extremes as the 
great conservative forests have' disappeared, it would seem that no appeal 
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should be necessary to arouse every class of thinking men to take some im- 
mediate action to arrest the threatening waste of our forests and to rebuild 
these faithful guardians of climate and soil. ' There is nothing better estab- 
lished in physical science than that a good proportion of forest is necessary 
to maintain equability of climate. It is conceded by scientific men, and 
sustained by practical experience in many countries, that as much as one- 
fifth or one-fourth of the land should be in forests to secure the greatest ag- 
gregate of agricultural crops. I can not stop to discuss the philosophy of 
this statement, but the fact will scarcely be questioned. There are several 
of our states that have passed the limit of safety in timber waste ; but the 
work of woodland destruction goes on with remorseless energy. I can name 
you states where nearly or quite one half of the total area of land has been 
laid bare of forest growth in about a quarter of a century. Some of them 
have not five per cent, of their valuable timber left ; and so far neither the 
nation nor any state has made any serious attempt to stop the waste or to 
promote forest culture. The governments of other countries show much 
more wisdom than we. The European governments live in the immediate 
presence of the ruin and national decay that have come to once fertile and 
populous lands. The institutions of civilization have never declined in a 
country that has maintained its forests — I think I can safely say that they 
have never been maintained in any country that has wasted its woodland 
heritage without repair. Hence, these enlightened governments have been 
long taking the most vigorous measures to conserve and to restore the great ' 
protective agency of the green and glorious woods. 

It is the clear duty of our general government to absolutely prohibit 
the further slaughter of the timber on its domain, and to withdraw all forest 
lands from sale except to meet the pressing needs of settlers. And why 
should not this government take similar measures to those taken in the old 
world to establish forests on treeless public lands ? And can not our state 
governments encourage timber planting by a judicious system of bounties 
and arrest its waste by a very heavy tax on timber cutting ? By some such 
plan, or by some plan, the states should take prompt action for the upbuild- 
ing of forestry ; and no graver responsibility rests upon our legislatures 
than this. 

THOSE GONE BEFORE. 

There is one sad duty remaining to me on this occasion : to announce 
the names of two friends who have passed onward beyond the reach of 
mortal vision. This society had no more zealous member, and horticulture 
no warmer friend, than A. C. Kendel, of Cleveland, Ohio, who died during 
the last autumn. Many of our members mourn his loss as that of a brother. 
Mr. Kendel was one of our largest and most useful fruit merchants, and was 
one of the class whose faithfulness and integrity all men praised. He was 
the affectionate head of a devoted family ; he was active in every good work 
for helping his fellow-men ; he was in all places a gentleman, and in all the 
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relations of life the soul of honor. In the death of such men in the maturity 
of their powers society suffers a great loss. We who knew him well will 
never know a better man. 

The death of Colonel Marshall P. Wilder, the venerable president of the 
American Pomological Society, although not unexpected — for he was eighty- 
eight years old — yet cast a certain sorrow over the entire horticultural 
world. For half a century he had been at the head of American pomology. 
His fame was world-wide. Boston has been the home of many great men, 
but she had few citizens of such stately presence as our noble friend. Presi- 
dent Wilder had a kingly aapect and bearing, but he had a queenly heart, 
as gentle and true as your own mother's. None knew him but to admire 
him and to love him. He lived out a great and well-rounded life here, and 
he has gone forward to those happy uplands where frosts wither not nor 
blights destroy the immortal fruitage on the heavenly hills. 

DISCUSSION ON THE ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT EARLE. 

Mr. Johnson, cf Indiana — I move to refer the address of Pres- 
ident Earle to a committee, with instructions to report upon some of 
its special features. Motion carried. 

The committee was made to consist of Mr. Johnson of Indiana, 
Mr. Ohmer of Ohio, and Treasurer Evans of Missouri. 

Mr. Smith, of Wisconsin — I wish to give my heartiest indorse- 
ment to what our President has said about packing and shipping. 
I have had a great deal of experience in packing and shipping both 
fruit and vegetables, and though I have been in competition with 
Chicago, where they can and do sell cheaper than I can, yet I have 
held my own and built up a trade because I have always been very 
careful what I packed and how I packed it. If I sent any fruit 
which was not fully up to the standard I always packed such fruit 
by itself and sold it as low grade, instructing the commission mer- 
chants at the same time to sell it for what they could get and to 
pay me whatever they thought it was worth. I have found this 
system to work well, and I have by this means built up and kept 
my trade. 

Mr. Kinney, of California — I regret that the President has given 
the weight of his name against technical and industrial schools. 
No doubt where he comes from there may be too much industrial 
in proportion to literary and classic training, but in this state it is 
the reverse. We have just commenced our industrial education 
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here, and are finding it difficult to get technical training introduced. 
Nor can I agree with you, Mr. President, that our greatest men 
have had a liberal education. If great men were those who have 
had classic educations, then those who have stood highest at the 
universities would stand highest in the national councils; but it is 
not so. 

President Earle — I did not mean to imply that a college educa- 
tion was a liberal education, or that graduation from a classical col- 
lege gives a better training than graduation from a technical col- 
lege; only the tendency is now. in the east, to throw out liberal 
studies altogether, and to make our schools more and more tech- 
nical and practical, to the exclusion of all literary studies. I wish 
to have the question discussed, and will be glad to hear any criti- 
cism, but I stand by the words and sentiments of my address. 

Dr. Kimball, of California — This is a time of material and tech- 
nical training, and not a time of training in higher and better 
things ; therefore, I was very glad to hear the words of the Presi- 
dent urging the needs of a greater and wider classic culture. I 
think the address was particularly needed just at this period, and 
that its expressions were fit words spoken in season, and hope that 
it will not be changed. 

Dr. Plummer, of Oregon — I am particularly pleased with what 
was said about packing and shipping. I am in favor of the most 
stringent laws to punish those who are dishonest in these matters, 
for every person ought to be able to get fruit in good shape. But 
lean not agree with ^hat the President has said about laws against 
destroying timber. I think it unwise to send a memorial to con- 
gress on the subject, as it is impossible to make a general law that 
would not be injurious to some parts of the country. In Oregon it 
is necessary to destroy trees in large numbers, for in that state there 
are localities where timber is not worth anything at all; there are 
no mills at hand to saw it into boards, nor any villages where it 
<5an be sold for firewood ; it encumbers the ground, and in order to 
clear the ground for cultivation it is necessary to destroy it ; and 
so it is in some other localities. This country is too diversified for 
a general law ; each state should be left to itself in this matter. 
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Dr, White, of California — I am opposed to those who would lower 
the standard of classical training in our schools. I am sure that no 
man who has had the benefit of college culture would sell his edu- 
cation on any terms. The great men of our country, like Henry 
Clay, who have not had these advantages in youth, have, in their 
mature years, devoted the native energies of their hands to make up 
by study what they lacked, and they have all expressed regret that 
they did not have these advantages in youth. Lincoln did so, and 
so has every great mind. Our colleges should be united, so that 
the intellect may be more fully developed, and any of the students 
who wish to enter upon any special course of technical knowledge 
will find themselves better able to do so by reason of this higher 
and finer training of their intellectual faculties. I trust the Presi- 
dent's address will not be modified. 

Mr, Murison, of Texas — Terraculturists require technical knowl- 
edge. Botany, chemistry, mineralogy, entomology, ornithology^ 
each must be known to him in its scientific nomenclature, for com- 
mon names would lead to confusion, since the common name of a 
particular bug in one locality is very often the name of a distinct 
bug in another place. He need not be a Greek or Latin scholar, he 
need not be even able to read Latin or Greek, but he must know 
enough of these things to understand the nomenclature of science^ 
otherwise he could not write, or scarcely read with intelligence, a 
single treatise on any one of the departments of agriculture or hor- 
ticulture. But he must also be practical, and not waste much time 
on Greek and Latin. In the right education of the horticulturist 
science and technical training should unite. • 

Mr. Van Deman, U. S. Pomologist, Washington, D. C.-=-I am 
very sorry, Mr. President, that Mr. Fernow, chief of the Bureau of 
Forestry, is not here. The forests ought to be saved. Even those 
trees of which the gentleman from Oregon spoke, which are now 
far out of the way of the markets of the world, will soon be in the 
market, and the trees will have more value than the land, and it i& 
selfish in us to destroy and waste now what will soon be of great 
value to those who come after us. Congress ought to withdraw 
from settlement all wild lands which are remote from roads and not 
now needed, and save them until widening civilization renders them 
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valuable to us. California has the largest forest trees in the world. 
The grandest and noblest trees on earth are the redwoods along the 
Sierra Nevadas, which are now being ruthlessly destroyed, and I 
trust this body will send to Washington resolutions urging that 
action be taken to stop the wasting, that these grand old woods may 
be saved for our grandchildren. 

Prof. Husmann, of California — I regard the preservation of our 
forests as a matter of the greatest importance, and legislative enact- 
ments for that purpose as a dire necessity. I was surprised at the 
remarks of my friend from Oregon. It may be that in a few places 
there are too many trees, but all along our coasts can be seen the 
desolation wrought by the destruction of the trees. I regard the 
redwood as providential to this climate. We need it in grape-grow- 
ing to furnish stakes for our young vines. It is one of the best of 
building woods and one of the least perishable, and it has great 
powers of reproduction. Whenever a tree is cut down suckers im- 
mediately spring up from the roots, and in twenty or thirty years 
furnish good strong wood for all purposes. This noble wood 
should be saved ; it should not be cut down for fuel, and the roots 
should not be dug up. The root of the tree, having a most beauti- 
ful color and grain, when polished is very valuable, and so the very 
roots are being destroyed. But the greatest destruction is from fires 
left by careless hunters on the mountain-side. 

Secretary Pagan, of Indiana — From the remarks of Dr. Plum- 
mer, I infer that the farmers of Oregon are now passing through 
that period of forest- vandal ism, if I may use the expression, so re- 
cently existing in maoy portions of the east, where arguments for 
the destruction of forests had numerous advocates. " We were 
early taught,^' said Rev. Mr. Webster, of Ohio, before this Society 
at a recent meeting, *^ to destroy the noble forests. My father, in 
my earliest recollection, on this Western Reserve, used to say : 
^ There are three arguments for keeping a good fire : to get rid of 
the trees, that we may keep warm, and that we may have more 
ashes to sell.' When the first church, of which I now have the 
honor to be pastor, was being erected, many of the subscriptions 
were marked, ^ to be paid in ashes.' Ashes were better than grain, 
and wiere a ^ legal tender' in the payment of the pastor's salary." 
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But, Mr. President, that happy day has long since vanished from 
the great eastern plain of this continent, and timber now has other 
and higher values than to be consumed for its ashes, chief of which 
is the modifying effect upon climate of large bodies of forest lands. 
I have scarcely passed the meridian of life, and yet I can distinctly 
remember when all the hardier fruits of the orchard succeeded ad- 
mirably in the central basin of the Ohio valley, where to-day we 
are strangers to such luxuries, and this is, in my judgment, largely 
due to climatic changes incident to civilized man's interference with 
the equilibrium of natural forces resulting from an equitable distribu- 
tion of forests. But, like children, we must learn by experience^ 
and I presume our Oregon friends are now being schooled by that 
same inexorable master. 

. Mr. Kinney, of California — Forestry is a subject of vast impor- 
tance to California. The mountain woods of Southern California 
are closely related to water supply, and an abundant water supply 
is the life pf our land. Destroy our mountain forests, and the water 
is changed from a beneficial to a destructive agent, as is proved by 
the history of Southern Europe. In the valley of Durance, in 
France, more than 130,000 acres of once fertile lands are now deso- 
lated by rocks and other debris washed down from the denuded 
mountain-sides. This matter is of such vast importance that I 
move that a committee be appointed to draft a memorial to congress 
on this subject. 

The motion was adopted, and the committee made to consist of 
Mr. Kinney of California, Dr. Ridpath of Indiana, Mr. Paulsen of 
Oregon, Mr. Smith of Wisconsin, Mr. Munson of Texas, and Mr. 
Hubbard of New York. 

Mr. Paulsen J of Oregon — I am opposed to sending any such 
memorial to congress, since no universal law would do justice eve- 
rywhere. With us in Oregon it is necessary to destroy trees by the 
cheapest and speediest method possible. Our climate is remarkably 
favorable to the growth of trees, and if a forest be destroyed and 
the land be let alone in less than sixteen years the trees will all be 
grown again. We have to fight against the woods, and in our sec- 
tion of Oregon we will never need any tree planting. I speak of 
Western Oregon, for in the eastern part there are extensive prai- 
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ries ; but with us we are opposed to any law that prevents the de- 
struction of forests by the cheapest and quickest method possible. 

Prof, Lemmony of California — I am a botanist, and I indorse the 
speech of the President, as I do not think our western forests grow 
too rapidly, except in a very few localities. All along our coasts 
can be seen a saddening sight of desolation brought about by the 
greed of those who own the summits of our mountains. 

Prof Ridpath, of Indiana — The note of warning sounded by the 
President ought to be heeded. I was born in a noble woodland 
that has been destroyed ; those who destroyed it gained little, but 
we are sufferers now. In my boyhood the air was humid, and I 
remember hearing an old man say that he had once, on a summer's 
day, ridden along through the moist air in the shade of the trees 
and said to himself, " There will never be dust in Putnam county;" 
but if you could see it now you woulii never think it could have 
been anything else. All our moisture has gone with the trees. 
This destruction of trees has changed Asia Minor into a desert 
land ; even Oregon will see the thing in the future. As for the 
pests which follow civilization, we can meet and overcome them by 
science ; their propagation depends upon conditions which, when 
accurately known, can be removed, for man is master of them. 
Just as cities can banish all zymotic diseases when they unite energy 
with science, so can we remove these microscopic enemies from our 
orchards. Buckle remarks that happiness depends on our knowl- 
edge and mastery of natural laws, and when we know a little more 
about these pests we can overcome them. I think the President is 
right in his views on education ; we need a higher classical culture. 

President Earle — Forestry will be before the meeting again, as 
we have an essay from Mr. Fernow, Chief of the Bureau of For- 
estry, and also Robert Douglas, who will meet us at Riverside, will 
read an essay on the same subject. I believe this to be the most 
important subject that will be before us at this meeting. Let us 
pass to the subject of grape culture. Prof. Husmann, of California, 
will now present his paper. 
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THE OUTLOOK OF AMERICAN GRAPE CULTURE. 

BY PROF. GEO. HUSMANN, OF CALIFORNIA. 

You have demanded from me a paper on the subject of " The Outlook 
of American Grape Culture," and wish me to consider it from a general 
stand-point, eastern as well as western, giving short and cogent reasons for 
what I believe. To those of your members (and I need not say that there 
are many) who have been familiar with my exertions and labors in the 
cause of American grape culture for the last thirty years I need not state 
that my faith in the ultimate success of a calling which I entered with diffi- 
dence, but which grew upon me until it became a hobby and a passion, has 
been unwavering and steadfast; that even in the darkest days of the young 
industry I adhered to it, with a love that will never die until tliat greatest 
of all Vintners, who said, " I am the vine, ye are the tendrils," sees fit to call 
me away from the task. 

But I confess that I hardly consider myself competent to speak of the 
prospects of eastern grape culture. When I left Missouri, in 1881, 1 was 
conversant, if not identified, with the progress that had been made there> 
with new varieties of native grapes as they appeared and were tried, and 
could speak more understandingly than I can to-oay. Here, while still cul- 
tivating many American varieties, I found different climatic conditions, 
which evidently have an unfavorable influence on the fruit of most of the 
American varieties, while their influence on European varieties is highly 
favorable. Such varieties as were our mainstay in Missouri and the east, 
as, for instance, Norton's Virginia and Cynthiana among the ^stivalis, 
Elvira and Missouri Riessling among the Riparia, are valuable here only as 
stocks for grafting the vinifera, and almost worthless for direct production. 
Yet it is from the native American stock that you east of the Rocky Mount- 
ains must obtain the elements of your grape culture and base your hopes 
for success. You can not grow the vinifera species in open air, as they are 
too much subject to the changes of your summers and the cold of your win- 
ters to place any reliance on them. With such men as Munson, Ricketts, 
Campbell, Rommel, Jaeger, and a host of others, directing their best ener- 
gies to the production of new seedlings from ^stivalis, Riparia, Cinerea 
and Rupestris, with the encouraging progress already made, the day is cer- 
tainly not far distant when you will have varieties that will be productive 
and good enough, both for table and wine, to fill your markets with desira- 
ble table grapes, and also furnish wines good enough and cheap enough for 
home consumption. I have faith in the future of the American grape, and 
believe that it will not take as many decades to develop desirable varieties 
as it has taken centuries to develop the best vinifera species. But the cli- 
matic conditions of the eastern continent seem to be constantly changing; 
varieties considered entirely reliable only five years ago now seem to be 
failing, and my eastern brethren are better competent to judge how far they 
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■can hope to compete with foreign productions, or the product of the western 
coast, which must place its main reliance on the vinifera class. That each 
locality will have to experiment for itself until it finds the varieties entirely 
suited to it seems to me self-evident. In any event, the present time would 
seem the most propitious. When France has dwindled, through the rftvages 
of phylloxera and from other causes, from a production of over 2,000,000,000 
gallons of wine to not enough to supply her home demand, and must rely 
on Italy, Spain, Hungary, and still more on the skill of the wine doctor, to 
keep up her trade, while the ravages of the insects are felt in all the wine- 
producing countries of Europe, it would seem a good time for tbe universal 
American nation to step in and assume its part of the world's wine markets. 

And every locality at least should grow its own table grapes. The grape 
is the healthiest of all fruits, and should be eaten and enjoyed by every one 
in this nation, which threatens seriously to become a nation of dyspeptics. 
We want grape cures established throughout the land, just as they are on 
iihe Rhine and other streams in Germany, where the tired city merchant 
and his family can go from the heat and impure air of the cities to recruit 
up in pure air and on a daily diet of fresh grapes. While horticulturists, as 
a rule, are among the healthiest of men, just becauae they have more or less 
of fresh fruit every day, the nation as a whole is, perhaps, the most dyspeptic 
on the globe, and were iPnot for the constant admixture with foreign ele- 
ments, which bring new life to it, it would become hopelessly so. It is, 
therefore, not a question of profit to the grower pierely, but of vast national 
importance and welfare, that we should have grape cures established in 
every grape-growing community, and these alone would use up a large 
amount of fresh grapes. 

When we come to the consideration of the question here in California 
and on the Pacific slope I am more at home, and can speak more under- 
-standingly. I know what I say when I claim that we can raise grapes prof- 
itably at $15 to $18 per ton, and can make wines good enough to compete 
with the choicest European brands, nay, even surpass them. If our best 
'brands have not been so generally produced or disseminated as to establish 
the name and fame of California wines as they deserve to be, it has been 
simply because the industry is very young yet, was commenced with infe- 
rior varieties, often manipulated with little or no skill, and our wines came 
upon the market in an immature condition. Our industry is too young yet 
to have come near perfection. We need better average wines than we have 
had so far; we want different methods than have been employed to bring 
them before the public ; we want wine storage houses, which will enable 
the vintner to put his product where it can be matured, and a more uniform 
grade established; we must come to the conviction that our inferior wines 
had much better go to the still, or be manufactured into vinegar, than be 
imposed upon the public as California wine, and ruin its reputation. But 
we have already enough of really good wine to stand upon its own merits- 
We should despise the trickery of sending it under French and German 
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labels, which so far has mostly been done with our best products, for which 
France and Gtermany received the credit, while we received the blame for 
the inferior article. We claim, and claim justly, that we can make wine — 
the pure, unadulterated, fermented juice of the grape-^good enough and 
cheap enough to make it accessible to every laborer, every family, in the 
Union, while we also know that we can produce quality high enough to- 
please the nicest connoisseur. And we also claim that in so doing we are 
furthering the cause of true temperance, not total abstinence, but a temperance^ 
that enjoys the noblest gift of God to man in the whole realm of horticulture- 
with moderation ; which drinks wine as it ought to be drank, to ^ gladden 
the heart of man," and to cure our oft infirmities. We claim that it can 
and should be introduced into every household, taken with every meal, as a 
pure and healthy stimulant. I speak now of pure light wine — wine with sl 
natural combination of six to seven per cent, of acids and from two to three- 
per cent, of fruit salts, tannin, etc., ten to twelve per cent, of alcohol, and 
something like eighty per cent, of water ; not of the sweet Catawbas, angel- 
ica, sherry and ports, when the ardent spirits they contain are disguised by 
sugar, and which are as unwholesome as alcoholic liquors, if not more so^ 
The wine I speak of, the fermented juice of the grape, is healthy and health- 
inspiring ; it does not originate the craving for ardent drifiks that is the 
bane of so many households. I have brought up a family of four girls and 
two boys ; they have had free access to wine every day of their lives ; the- 
oldest has charge of 600,000 gallons of wine now ; and not one of them ha& 
ever become intoxicated on wine yet, nor have I any fears that they ever 
win. They use it daily, but never abuse it; use it in the way in which our 
Savior intended to have it used when He made it for the guests at the mar- 
riage feast at Oana, and instituted it as one of the sacraments, to be partaken* 
of in remembrance of His last supper. Do we need a better and holier ex- 
ample to consecrate our calling than this ? 

Let our nation follow in His footsteps, make pure light wine the uni- 
vers il drink, and we will not see so many filling drunkards' graves as we 
do to-day. If we can furnish good, wholesome light wine at twenty-five 
cents per gallon here in this state, and at thirty-five to forty cents per gallon 
in the east, it becomes a cheaper beverage than tea or coffee, and a more 
wholesome one. We do not want the saloon-keeper as middle man to sell 
wine at four to six dollars per gallon which cost him thirty cents. But we 
want a family supply at that price, and every family in this state can have 
it if they try, and get five gallons at a time, take it home and enjoy it at eight 
to ten cents per bottle. Our missioa is a mission of reform in its best sense ^ 
we want to supply the people with the cheapest and the best of beverages, bring 
roses to their cheeks, elasticity to their steps, and health to their old age ;: 
and I care very little for the decisions of supreme courts, and exclusive laws- 
of individual states. I believe too much in the sound good sense of the 
American nation to suppose that Maine or Kansas laws can fetter the free 
agency of any man, as long as he keeps within the limits of a blameless 
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private life. All of the so-called prohibitory laws will not prevent the free 
American citizen from drinking a glass of pure wine if he thinks it con- 
ducive to his health and the well-being of his family. You may as well try 
to prevent the free air of his own country from fanning his cheeks as lay 
fetters upon his actions or his convictions. They will assert themselves, and 
he will drink wine if he thinks it is to his benefit and that of his children. 
The choice only lays between our own native production, purer and cheaper 
in every respect, and the imported article, at a higher price and with no 
assurance as to its purity ; and then, again, I hope we are getting beyond the 
narrow prejudice of " far fetched and dear bought" to stand on the simple 
pretext of turning up our noses at home products, to prefer French or Ger-^ 
man brands just because they cost three times as much. The cause of true 
temperance, of home industry, will triumph in the end. 

When we come to look at our raisin industry, the case is still more sim- 
ple. Here we may say we have a monopoly ; from the small beginnings 
years ago, we have worked up to the production of a million of twenty-pound 
boxes in 1887, and the brands of California packers are now preferred to the 
foreign product, not because it is American product, but against all the prej- 
udice engendered by long usage of the foreign article. Now our raisins 
are driving thef finest of foreign manufacture from our markets, and are 
sold almost before they reach eastern markets. If we once come to the day 
that all of this immense country uses California raisins, because they are cheaper 
and better, in preference to the imported, what an immense field is opened 
to this industry ! Here is an area which even all those may enter who have 
conscientious scruples against wine-making. They can thus dry their fruit,, 
and find a ready market for it in this country as well as on the continent 

You are aware that we are now supplying the eastern states with table 
grapes to a large extent ; with our increased shipping facilities we can con" 
tinue to do so. 1 need not say that they are larger and showier, and many 
also prefer their flavor and their firmer and more pure meat to the Ameri- 
can varieties. This is a matter of taste ; and as we can also keep them longer, 
and many of our mountain districts are so free from frost that they can re- 
main on the vines until January, this lagain opens a large field for profitable 
grape culture. We have hardly begun to develop all of our resources, and 
can hardly tell yet how far this may become a profitable and pleasant indus- 
try. But there seems to be little doubt that the supply of fresh grapes can 
be kept up until March, or even April. 

I have tried to give you a brief outline and some of the reasons why I 
believe the outlook for American grape culture a bright one. But to de- 
velop all these branches of our young industry they need the fostering care 
and protection of our government While we can be more sure of a crop,, 
and of a more uniform product, than the European vintners, they have the 
advantage of us in cheaper labor ; and although we have brought the in- 
genuity of the universal Yankee nation to assist us in labor-saving machinery, 
yet we can justly ask a remunerative price for better and purer goods than 
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they can and will supply us with, and we can only obtain this if we are pro- 
tected against foreign importations by a tariff, not exorbitant, but sufficient 
to put us at least not at a disadvantage with foreign competitors. I have 
tried to give you a brief ouUine why I have faith in the ultimate success of 
grape culture. If I was not afraid of tiring your patience, I would give 
you twenty pages more, but I give way to abler pens and brighter^ more 
entertaining discussions. 

With an unbounded area adapted to successful grape culture, with the 
results already obtained, which are certainly encouraging enough, I can see 
no reason why this continent should not become the Vineland of the old 
legend, and its inhabitants the freest, the most sober and happy among the 
galaxy of nations. I have -abiding faith in the ultimate result ; and though 
it may be but the dream of an enthusiast, and I mfay not live to see its fulfill- 
ment, I shall believe in it through good and evil to the end of my existence. 

DISCUSSION ON PROF. HUSMA^NN'S PAPER. 

President Earle, of Illinois — I trust that the importance of the 
subject of grape culture will be fully recognized by members of this 
Society, and as it is now so ably presented to you by the paper of 
Prof. Husmann, I shall expect of you a lively discussion of the 
topics opened up by the writer. 

Mr. Hubbard, of New York — The conditions of grape culture 
in California are radically different from those east of the Rockies. 
I can most heartily agree with Prof. Husmann on most points. I 
prefer, however, to use my grapes in their native stat« rather than 
when manufactured into wine. In my state grape culture is rap- 
idly increasing. There are hundreds of acres now being planted 
where ten and twenty acres would have been thought sufficient a 
few years ago. There are certain sections of New York where 
grape-growing is very successful. Our yield is from three to four 
tons per acre, and the price for which they are generally sold is 
from two to three cents per pound. The Concord is the most prof- 
itable variety, the Catawba next. Eastern methods of packing and 
shipping grapes to market are very different from California meth- 
ods. We ship almost altogether in ten-pound baskets which are of 
such shape as to pack closely and securely in the cars. These bas- 
kets cost about three cents each, and are sold with the fruit. They 
pack in such a way as to thoroughly ventilate all portions of the 
•car. The fruit should be exposed to the air for a day or two after 
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picking before packings so as to slightly wilt and toughen the skin 
and stems, when they may be safely shipped a distance of several 
hundred miles. 

Mr. Hatch, of California — What is the freight rate on grapes 
from your section to Denver? 

Mr. Hubbard — The rate to St. Paul, St. Louis and other Mis- 
sissippi river points is about one-third of a cent per pound. I can 
not say just what it would be to Denver. 

Mr. Wilcox, of California — What kinds of soil do your grapes 
succeed best upon ? 

Mr. Hubbard — On almost all of our good farming lands, if well 
located. They do best in the vicinity of bodies of fresh water, as 
our inland lakes, and bordering on the Hudson river. The shores 
of Lakes Geneva and Canandaigua are noted grape regions. 

The President — Mr. Hubbard, what is the probable acreage of 
New York vineyards? 

Mr. Hubbard — Probably thirtj^or forty thousand acres are de- 
voted to grape-growing in the state of New York. 

Mr. Smith, of Wisconsin — In regard to freight rates, I would 
say that a car of vegetables from Green Bay to Denver costs about 
$400. I presume it would be the same on fruits. 

Mr. Durand, of Missouri — It costs us forty-five cents per hun- 
dred to ship apples from Kansas City to Denver by the car-load. 

Mr. Hatch — Freights are much higher in proportion from here 
to Denver than are through freights to Chicago. 

President Earle — It is quite evident that the railroads are trying 
to starve the people of Colorado in the matter of fruits. 

Mr. Buck, of California — Mr. Hubbard, is there any great pro- 
portion of the New York grape crop manufactured into wine? 

Mr. Hubbard — Probably less than one-fourth of our crop. 

Mr. Smith — I understood Prof. Husmann to say that California 
grapes sold for from $15 to $20 per ton. I should like to know if 
they can be profitably grown at this low rate. 

Prof. Husmann, of California — A fair average cost of cultiva- 
tion, including pruning, etc., is $20 per acre. The yield langes 
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from three to ten tons per acre, owing to culture, soil and other 
■conditions. You can readily see that this leaves a &ir profit to the 
cultivator. 

Mr. Gombe, of California — Prof. Husmann has, if any odds, 
given you a high estimate on the cost of cultivation. Grapes are 
grown in this (Santa Clara) county for less" than half the sum he 
names. Labor is cheap iu California, and good wine grapes may 
be grown at a cost not exceeding $8 or |10 per acre. We need 
greater experience and more capital invested in the wine industry 
in California. Our wines, as a rule, are sold too early. They 
should have more age before being sold, when the product will not 
only be far better, but will bring better paying prices. 

Mr. Buck — In answer to questions, I would say it is quite diffi- . 
-cult to give the exact amount of fruit, exclusive of oranges and 
lemons, shipped from California to points beyoud the mountains. 
From the best estimates at hand, I think about 1,700 car-loads 
were shipped last year, 300 of which were grapes. 

Mr. Blackwell, of California — Mr. Crabbe, an intelligent vine- 
jardist of Napa county, claims that he can raise grapes at less cost 
ire than the farmers of the central states can corn. He also 
le would rather cultivate grapes at |10 per acre than wheat at 
ents per pound, and that good wine can be profitably made 
sen cent* per gallon. 

r. Buck — Wine grapes can be grown more cheaply than table 
sin grapes. Mr. Crabbe is good authority, but I fear he un- 
imates the actual cost of good wine when he puts it as low as 
1 cents per gallon. 

'r. Wilcox — Mrs. Dr. Headen, of Santa Clara, has a six-acre 
ard of table grapes, the crop of which last year netted her 
O. The Muscat, White Tokay and Rose of Peru are excellent 
varieties. 

<'of. Husmann — The cost of raising grapes varies greatly, 
; to location and surrounding circumstances. There are many 
ids of culture and numerous varieties of grapes. Mr. Crabbe 
If has over 300 varieties in cultivation. 
i-of. Thomas, of Arkansas — Is the Scuppernong grown in Cali- 
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Prof, Husmann — It is grown to some extent, but is not profit- 
:able. 

Mr, Munsony of Texas — My experience in grape culture is en- 
-tirely confined to A^merican species. The grapes grown so success- 
fully on this coast will not succeed east of the Rocky Mountains. 
American grapes haVe been greatly improved within the last few 
years. There are several species of native grapes from which our 
-cultivated varieties have originated. These are being crossed and 
hybridized with each other, and many fine varieties are being pro- 
-duced. Many of these new varieties are fine table grapes, and 
•others produce the best of wines. Hermann Jaeger, of Southwest 
Missouri, has originated a number of fine varieties from the native 
grapes of that region. Owing to the ravages of phylloxera in 
France, our native vines are being imported to supply stocks for 
their vines^ as these native varieties are phylloxera resistant. 

Mr. Smith — Grapes can not be profitably grown in Wisconsin at 
the low figures here talked about. Wisconsin can scarcely be con- 
.sidered a grape-growing state, and yet we raise some very fine fruit. 

I live on the shore of Green Bay, and there many fine varieties 
^succeed. The Fox River valley also produces fine Delawares and 

Concords. The Worden is rapidly gaining popularity. In point 
of quality, the Delaware is the neplus ultra of table grapes. I sold 

my last year's crop of Delawares at eight and ten cents per pound. 

We can grow grapes profitably at three cents per pound. Stable 
manure and wood ashes are the best fertilizers for the grape. 

Mr, lAndley, of North Carolina — Our grapes ripen early, and 
•bring us better prices than I have yet heard mentioned. Prices 
range from ten to twenty cents per pound, or $200 per ton. Bone- 
•dust and wood ashes are our best fertilizers. 

President Earle — Minnesota took the first prize at New Orleans 
ibr grapes. I should like to hear from some Minnesota grape- 
.^rower. 

.Mr, Wilcox — Where was California? 

President Earle — She stood by herself, no other state daring to 
compete with her. 

Mr, Grimes, of Minnesota — Minnesota is not particularly a 
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grape growing state, but in many sections, especially around Lake 
Minnetonka, they were very fine. At the beginning of the season, 
before ours are ripe, our supplies come from the more southern 
states; but as soon as Minnesota grapes are upon the market thos^ 
disappear, or, if the merchants happen to have any on hand at that 
time, they are disposed of for what they will bring, ours being 
fresher and better. I do not want to boast of what we are doing, 
but I will say that at the centennial, in 1876, I was astonished at 
the California display of grapes; but you men seemed to be looking^ 
more after the dollars than anything else, and kept selling and 
replenishing from fresh arrivals of fruit from day to day ; but it so 
happened at the very time the awarding committee came around 
your tables were almost depleted, and Minnesota took the prize* 
Also, at the last meeting of the American Pomological Society, 
held at Philadelphia, we took the Wilder medal on grapes, and 
also the first premium at the cotton exposition and world^s fair re- 
cently held at New Orleans. 

Mr. Buddf of New Jersey — New Jersey has two grape-growing^ 
centers — Vineland and Hamilton. The Hamilton grapes are largely 
converted into dry wines, while those grown at Vineland are gen- 
erally sold in their natural state. New York city being the principal 
market. The Concord and the Ives generally bring from three to 
four cents per pound. Mildew and rot sometimes destroy the 
crops. Insects are annoying and destructive. Choice table grapes 
sometimes sell as high as seven cents per pound in New York and 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. VanDeman, of Washington, D. C, U. S. Pomologist — The 
Grand Traverse region of Northern Michigan produces fine Dela- 
ware grapes. They ripen about the first of October, and bring 
from ten to twelve and one-half cents per pound. The demand is 
always greater than the supply. Statistical information shows that 
the largest per cent, of grape rot in 1887 was in Virginia. New 
Jersey suffered badly, also. Bagging is an effectual preventive of 
rot, if applied early enough. The bags must be put on very soon 
after the fruit is fairly set. 

Mr. Smith — Does not the Delaware do best near its northern 
limit? 
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Mr. Van Deman — I think so. On the shores of Lake Minne- 
tonka the Delaware is grown to perfection. 

Mr. Hatch — I can not understand how the baskets Mr. Hubbard 
recommends can be packed in the cars so as to withstand the abuse 
of long shipments. 

Mr. Hubbard — The baskets are of such shape as to pack closely 
by alternating the position — first placing two on the floor of the 
car, and setting the next two crosswise upon them, and in this way 
filling up until your car is full. The flaring shape of the baskets 
leaves ample room for ventilation, while the baskets thoroughly 
support each other. 

Mr. Buck — I fear that baskets would not stand the abuse of the 
long shipments which we of the Pacific coast must submit to. With 
the strongest packing we can give our grapes, they are often *' pied" 
before they reach Chicago or St. Louis. 

Mr. Stone, of Iowa — Basket-packed grapes reach us in good 
condition from New York and other eastern states. 

President Earle — Baskets are certainly safe for any distance less 
than a thousand miles. 

Mr. Hubbard — The way we pack, baskets are considered per- 
fectlv safe, even for the tender-skinned Concord. 

Mr. Munson — We ship in baskets with perfect success from 
Denison to Denver. 

Treasurer Evans, of Missouri — The baskets are springy, and 
exactly subserve the purpose. 

Mr. Goodman, of Missouri — There are many portions of Mis- 
souri in which the grape succeeds admirably. There is some rot, 
but they rarely ever need sacking. Our most profitable varieties 
are Concord, Delaware, Goethe, etc. 

President Earle — There will be no regular session of the Society 
this evening, as we have already accepted an invitation to attend 
the citrus fair in a body, where the good people of San Jos^ have 
prepared for us a formal reception and welcome to their beautiful 
city. Before adjourning, I would say that Mr. Pryal has placed 
in my hands an invitation from the Secretary of the Board of Trade 
5 
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of Oakland inviting us to visit that city during our sojourn in Cal- 
ifornia. 

On motion, the invitation was accepted, with the thanks of the 
Society. 

President Charles H. Allen, of the State Normal School, invited 
the Society to visit the school to-morrow morning and witness the 
opening exercises, which was also accepted. 

On motion, the Society adjourned to meet at 9 a. m. to-morrow* 

THE RECEPTION AT HORTICULTURAL HALL. 

The citrus fair referred to by President Earle in his opening 
remarks this forenoon was formally opened at 7:30 p. m., to which 
all members of the Society were made welcome.* Here, also, amid 
this grand display of Pomona's and Flora's choicest offerings, oc- 
curred the reception given to the Society by the oflScials and 
citizens of San Jos^ and the Santa Clara valley. President Cyrus 
Jones, of the Citrus Fair Association, called the assemblage to 
order, and, with a few pleasant remarks, introduced His Honor 
Mayor Breyfogle, of San Jos6, who expressed his great delight^ 
which was mutually shared by all San Jos^ans, at having secured 
the meeting of the American Horticultural Society in their midst. 
He referred briefly to the great importance of the Society and the 
valuable work it was doing. At the conclusion of his remarks 
Mayor Breyfogle introduced Judge My rick, who made 

THE WELCOME ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen of the American HorticuUurcd Society : 

At the request of the citizens of San Josfe and Santa Clara county, I ex- 
tend to you a cordial welcome. California is made up of people from all 
parts of the United States, and there is, perhaps, no part of the Union which 
is not represented here by your members. We are glad to see you here, 
and there are many among us who will be glad of the opportunity to ask 
for information concerning their old homes. We are glad you are here be- 
cause it shows the east is not indiflferent to the west, and we can assure you 
that the west is not indiflferent to the east. You have not been asked to 
come here in aid of any so-called boom, neither do we want you to praise 
us — it has been said that we are capable of doing a great deal of that for 

'°'For a description of this magnificent display, see Dr. Ridpath's appendix to this yolume. 
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ourselves ; but we want you to look around, and from what you see to judge 
us. We have no distinction to make between this and any other locality of 
California. While we have not forgotten our old homes, we are pleased to 
live in California, and after a residence of thirty years I am glad to call it 
my home. 

This city of San Jo86 is called the " Garden City." I do not know when 
or by whom it was thus named, but I might suggest that it was because of 
its resemblance to the garden of Eden. In one respect it is very much like 
it. It is this : the first pair was planted in that favored spot, and the first 
pears in California were planted in this vicinity. The first pair was planted 
in Paradise some six thousand years ago, and these first pears were planted 
about seventy-five years ago. I do not know the exact date, but I do know 
that those who have eaten of these pears have not experi^ced the trouble 
of the first pair. 

You, gentlemen of the American Horticultural Society, are enlightened 
on the subject of horticulture, and we hope to reap the benefit of your 
knowledge, and for that reason we Welcome you, also. We have not had 
the opportunities you have had in the pursuit of your investigations and 
conferences. What you see of progress in this state has mostly been accom- 
plished in the last ten or fifteen years. We hope to profit by your knowl- 
edge, your experience and your investigations. Tell us where we have 
erred, so that we may profit by your knowledge. We want to know how to 
do the best thing in the best way, and in that light you are welcome. The 
people of Santa Clara county welcome you most heartily to their farms, 
their orchards and their homes, and we trust that the personal friendships 
thus formed will always be. pleasant to all. 

RESPONSE BY DR. J. C. EIDPATH, OF INDIANA. 

I am unable adequately to express our appreciation of the welcome we 
are receiving. We will always bear with us the most pleasing recollections 
of our brief sojourn in San Jos^. It is difficult, in view of rapid transit, for 
us to appreciate how very far we are from the regions beyond the mount- 
ains. Here we are at the very margin that divides the newest of all peoples 
from the oldest of all, and still we are among friends who speak our own 
tongue, meeting no unfamiliar accent and no foreign sentiments. Our real 
interest commehced on entering California at Yuma, where we were so 
much disappointed that we were tempted to change the engine to the other 
end of the train and start back again. But we found before going much 
further that we would have to change the definition of a desert which we 
had learned at school. We didn't know until then that a desert meant sixty 
feet deep of soil as rich as that of ancient Egypt People here have not 
done their duty in not so instructing us. We supposed a desert was a sort 
of elevated table-land ; but the first desert we struck in California was some 
three hundred feet below sea level. In my own state we are trying to re- 
cover from the waters an area of ground equal to the whole of the Santa 
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Clara valley. Our fathers had to wrest the state from the woods. In Cali- 
fornia the great problem is how to get water from downstairs to ^o upward. 
We are impressed more than we ever dreamed of being with the vast extent 
and variety of California in natural features, products, scenery and soil. 
The great effort and problem of the age is how to secure the greatest results 
with the smallest expenditure of effort. Nowhere in the world can leisure 
be reached, honestly, at ]r>>s expense than in this glorious state. With the 
settlement of California, tbor«» was no longer on the planet a place that could 
be properly termed "west." The ideal west has gone with the buffalo. 
Here on this coast man completed the circuit of the earth, commenced 
thousands of years ago. Would he ever go round again ? I do not know ; 
but I do know that no successful movement was ever made in the other 
direction. The Hon of Philip of Macedon tried it in reaching from Greece 
to India; but it rolled back again, being against the movement of the sun. 
The Crusaders tried it ; but the movement turned back upon itself. We 
have heard that some are afraid the Chinese will come and take this land. 
Be of good cheer; the Mongolian can never do it. Yeu may take him, but 
he'll never take you. 

The Arabs never pass each other unceremoniously, as we do ; when 
they meet on a desert they stop and salute with many formal salaams. 
Each Arab carries with him black and white pebbles, and they each, on 
meeting, exchange reciprocally a black for a white pebble. The black peb- 
ble is a symbol and pledge of the perpetual oblivion of each other's faults, 
the white of the perpetual remembrance of each other's virtues. So we 
would fain exchange, each and all of- us, with you the black and the white 
pebbles in perpetual remembrance of virtues and perpetual oblivion of 
faults. 

President Earle, in response to calls from the members, arose 
and made a few remarks, in the course of which he said : 

I am glad to respond to the hearty welcome which ha« been extended 
to us, and the many courtesies we have received from the day we entered 
the gates of California. Every American fruit-grower should visit this true 
Mecca of horticulturists in California. It was to see the wonders of this land 
that we made this pilgrimage, and we are glad that we are here. The fruit- 
growers look longingly toward this paradise where all fruits are grown 
almost entirely without endeavor. When we travel through your vineyards 
and orchards and see the thousands of tons of fruit that are shipped beyond 
the Rockies, and when we hear— as Judge My rick said — that you are only 
creeping, as it were, in horticulture, who can but ask in amazement, " What 
are you going to do when you begin to walk? " Do your utmost; the mar- 
kets of the world are open to you, and there will always be demand for the 
products of your great industry. We are glad that we came. When we 
return we will tell of the wonders we have seen, and will send our friends 
and children here to see the friends who made us so welcome. 



« 
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The remainder of the evening was spent in viewing the exhi- 
bition and in social enjoyment and greetings. 



Second Day — "Wednesday. 

Forenoon Session, January 25, 1888. 

At 9 o'clock A. M. President Earle called the Society to order. 

Elder Runnion, pastor of the Baptist Tabernacle, being called 
upon, offered an invocation. 

[Note.— The President's address and the discussions thereon, which, for 
cause, are published earlier in this volume, occupied a large portion of the 
forenoon session. — Secretary.] 

Mr. Ohmer, of Ohio, being called upon, read his paper as fol- 
lows : 

EDUCATIONAL INFLUENCE OF LOCAL HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETIES. 

BY N. OHMER, OF OHIO. 

Mr, PreniderUt Ludiets and Gentleniea : • 

I feel somewhat embarrassed to appear before an audience, as this, com- 
posed of representative men and women, experts in the arts and sciences 
of horticulture, and representing all parts of this great nation. However, 
being a loyal citizen, one that always obeys orders as well as he can, will 
make the effort to respond to our worthy Secretary Ragan*s request to pre- 
pare a paper to be read at this meeting on a subject that is no doubt well 
known to many of you, namely, " The Educational Influence for Good of 
Local Horticultural Societies." I do not know how to do so better than by 
giving you the history of the one of which I have been a member from its 
first organization in 1866, being now in its twenty- second year, namely, the 
Montgomery County (Ohio) Horticultural Society. 

In December, 1866, a half dozen gentlemen met together and talked up 
the advisability of organizing a horticultural society. They adjourned to 
meet in January following, when about a dozen gentlemen met and per- 
fected an organization. With the assistance of a friendly press, the object 
of our organization was pretty well written up in the dailies of our citjv 
Dayton, Ohio, and the result was an attendance of about forty gentlemen at 
the February meeting. We continued to meet every month of the year in 
a hall in the city. As long as it was a new thing our meetings were well 
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attended. The second year the attendance was not so good ; the interest 
began to weaken, and continued to do so until the end of the second year, 
which came very near being its last. What to do to save us was the all-im- 
portant question. It was finally suggested that ladies were as much inter- 
ested in horticulture as gentlemen. Why not change our constitution so as 
to make the wife a member, as well as the husband, without increased pay ? 
In other words, introduce a social feature by meeting at members' houses, 
and bring with you not only the wife, but the sons and daughters, also, and 
a basket well tilled for a social dinner. This was done, and the change was 
marvelously successful, and we have so met every month in the year for the 
last nineteen years, nev«r having missed one meeting from first to last. All 
have been attended by from fifty to two hundred members and friends, fully 
one-half being ladies. 

Our meetings in spring, summer and fall are held in the country, or 
suburbs of the city. These meetings are usually on the lawn, under the 
shade of trees, dinner being likewise so served ; and in winter at members' 
houses in or near the city. The summer meetings are usually attended by 
from one hundred and fifty to two hundred, young and old, of as happy peo- 
ple as you ever saw. In the winter the meetings are attended by from fifty 
to one hundred, usually by the older members of the society. We devote 
the entire day in getting ready for and attending the meetings. They are 
an intellectual holiday for us. We usually begin to collect together at ten 
o'clock. On arrival, the baskets of good things are taken in charge by mem- 
bers of the family. About noon all have come that are expected for dinner. 
Some come after dinner without baskets. 

During the season of fruits, fiv^wers and vegetables members bring to 
the meetings such as he or she considers worthy of exhibition, altogether mak- 
ing a display far superior to many county fairs. After the proper com- 
mittees have passed judgment upon them they are usually donated to friends 
in attendance, or can be taken home. 

At first it was considerable trouble to get sufficient quantities of dishes, 
especially of knives, forks and spoons, for the large number in attendance. 
Our treasury being in good condition, we, many years ago, purchased suf- 
ficient tableware, best Amercan whiteware, and triple-plated knives, forks 
and spoons, to cover tables and feed all who attend meetings. Parties where 
meetings are held supply tables, coffee, sugar and cream, and the prepared 
food to make up an excellent dinner is supplied from baskets brought there. 
We also have a fifteen gallon coffee-pot in which to make the coffee. These 
society dishes are, after being used, cleaned and packed in four large, covered 
baskets, and the silverware in a tin box under lock and key. All are taken 
charge of, and are conveyed from and brought to all places of meetings, by 
a member of the society, and for which he receives a satisfactory compen- 
sation. 

The lady of the house can, if she wishes to do so, entertain company in 
the parlor, as the lady members usually take charge of the kitchen, make 
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coffee, tea, set the tables, placing on them what is brought in baskets, whether 
it be much or little. The contents of baskets are distributed so that all tables, 
and all parts of tables, are as evenly supplied as possible. No one is allowed 
to set the contents of his or her basket before them. In fact, they have noth- 
ing more to do with their baskets after delivery. When all is ready, which 
is usually half-past twelve or one, all take seats, or stand up, as the case may 
be. Divine blessing is offered up by some one, usually by a minister; then 
begins the battle of knives and forks. In a reasonable time after dinner the 
meeting is called to order by the President. The Secretary reads the report 
of last meeting ; then follow reports of special committees on orchards, small 
fruits, ornithology, entomology, vegetables, botany, meteorology, and orna- 
mental planting. These reports are called for in the order named. Discus- 
sion follows each report, which brings out much valuable information, be- 
sides enlivening the session exceedingly. Next comes the essay. After 
being read and discussed we take up miscellaneous business, then adjourn, 
^' to meet at John Smith's first Wednesday of next month." 

The report of the meetings taken by our Secretary is published in the 
Djiy ton JiMrncU the mornings after the meetings, this being our official paper. 
Other papers send reporters. Our Secretary corrects the proof before it 
goes to press. After the daily Journal has been printed the type is sent to 
the job-room, is there placed in book form, and 300 copies are printed for 
us, our Secretary taking charge of each month sd printed. After the De- 
cember report is out all are taken to be bound in pamphlet form for free 
distribution to all members and friends, thus preserving the reports of our 
meetings for the entire year at little cost. Our Secretary receives $1.50 for 
his services each meeting, and we pay the printer $40 per year for printing 
our reports and a small sum for binding. 

Nothing goes into our daily and weekly papers that is more generally 
read than the reports of our society, thereby doing a vast amount of good to 
the community at large. We are even aggressive, and at times have at- 
tacked our city council for their neglect of duty to the public parks and 
boulevards of the city, with good effect. We advise how to beautify our 
public and private grounds, what and how to plant. 

In a moral sense our society is doing much good. Most of the members 
are practical fruit, flower and vegetable growers. We have, however, as 
members quite a number of professionals — ministers, lawyers, doctors, mer- 
-chants. All understatvd the dinner part oj our exercises. All are on an equality 
in our society. Any one may become a member by the payment of $1 per 
year. While this may seem to open the door for objectionable persons be- 
coming members, this is not the case. If perchance one should get in, he 
will not attend many meetings before he will find out that he is not in his 
natural element, and will stay away. 

Horticultural societies conducted on the social plan, as the one I have 
been trying to describe, are getting to be common in Ohio and other states. 
It is no new thing now, but the time was when new societies looked upon 
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this one as a model to copy from, and when done usually succeeded. These 
local horticultural societies are auxiliaries to our State Society, and do much 
to make that society what it is. 

I should have told you before now how we secure places to m^'et the 
twelve months in the year. Our meetings are not a burden. To show you 
that they are popular, at the meeting in November last invitations were 
called for for the year 1888. Twelve invitations were extended, and ac- 
cepted. The card I hold in my hand gives you the names of the officers,, 
executive, standing and special committees, time and places of meetings,, 
names of essayists, and the order of business. 

If societies of the kind I have made the effort to describe were estab- 
lished in all sections of the country, especially where horticultural products 
are made a specialty, much good would result to all concerned. You would 
not only learn how to grow the best crops, and how to market the same to- 
the best advantage, but you would also have an opportunity to get acquainted 
with your neighbors, take part in discussions, and educate the social, the 
best part of man— and "woman, too. 

The reading of Mr. Ohmer^s paper elicited some pleasant re- 
marks of approval from a number of members, after which the 
President announced the following committee to memorialize con- 
gress on the subject of forestry : Mr. Kinney of California, Dr. Rid- 
path of Indiana, Mr. Smith of Wisconsin, Mr. Munson of Texas,, 
and Mr. Hubbard of New York. 

Major Lauck, of the S. P. Railway — Before adjourning, I wish 
to say that our company is arranging to give the members of this. 
Society an excursion to Monterey and Santa Cruz. I am about to 
leave you now for a short trip to San Francisco, where I will re- 
ceive all necessary instructions from Mr. Goodman, our general 
passenger agent, and report to you on my return as to all details.* 

On motion, the Society adjourned. 



Second Day — "Wednesday. 

Afteknoon Session. 

The Society reassembled in the Tabernacle at 2 o'clock p. m.^ 
President Earle presiding. 

*For full pariiculars of this Interesting trip see Dr. Ridpath's appendix to this book. 
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President Earle —It seems that the people of this coast are deter- 
mined to do us honors. Here is an invitation, backed up by the 
presence of an intelligent committee, to visit the capital city: 

To the Officers wnfi Members of the American Horticultural Society : 

The undersigned, a committee on behalf of the Board of Trade and citizens 
of Sacramento, most cordially extend to your honorable body an invitation \o 
visit the capital city of California either as a body or individually, as your con- 
venience may permit, during your stay on (his coast, and we pledge you a hearty 

welcome, and a pleasant, and we trust profitable, visit. 

P. E. PLATT, 

EDWIN K. ALSIP, 

Committee. 

The invitation was accepted, with the thanks of the Society. 

Dr, Ridpath, of Indiana — In view of the frequency of these in- 
vitations, I move that in the future all such communications be re- 
ferred to Mr. Hatch, as the Society is the guest of the body of 
which he is chairnaan. 

So ordered. 

Mr. Smith, of Wisconsin, was then introduced, who read the 
following paper: 

INTENSIVE CULTIVATION. 

BY J. M. SMITH, OF WISCONSIN. 

Mr, President J Ladies and Gentlemen .* 

The above subject is not jnst the one that I should have chosen bad I 
been given my choice. But you all know that there is no alternative for 
the private in an army except to obey orders, unless he chooses to desert^ 
and that is generally a harder road to travel than that of strict obedience. 
Hence, being only a private in this army, I conclude to save my honor and 
reputation by obeying the order of our President to the best of my ability. 

" Intensive cultivation " may be applied either to the farm or garden,, 
though it is oftener applied to the garden than to the farm. It may also be 
of two kinds : First, of a kind that, while it may be so applied as to produce 
very large-crops, yet, when produced, they will not sell for a sum of money 
sufficient to pay the expenses of their cultivation, harvesting and marketing. 

I have known much of this kind of "intensive cultivation," or farmings 
done at the east near my native home, a few. miles from New York city. A 
single illustration may not be amiss. Many years ago a wealthy gentleman 
of New York city purchased a farm near my native home. The land wa» 
very poor, but he determined to show those about him that very large crop& 
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could be grown upoQ it, and commenced improving it at a rapid rate. After 
he had been upon it a number of years he told me one day about an immense 
crop of potatoes that he had just stored away. After giving me the entire 
history of how he had prepared the land, planted, cultivated and harvested 
them, which, by the way, was one of the largest yields that I had at that time 
ever heard of, he concluded his narration with the following jvords : " But 
they cost me two dollars per bushel for every bushel of them." They were 
at that time worth from thirty-five to forty cents per bushel in the market. 

You will doubtless say that if this is *' intensive cultivation " the less we 
have of it the better for us. Yet, that man was a useful one in the com- 
munity. He demonstrated to those around him that those poor, worn-out 
farms could be taken and made to yield bountifully. But he was not a prac- 
tical farmer. He wanted large crops regardless of cost, and he succeeded 
in getting them. It remained for those of us who were, or claimed to be, 
not only good, but practical, cultivators to solve the problem of how to grow 
fiuch crops at a profit, instead of a loss. 

Now comes the question. Can such cultivation be made practical ? or, 
in other words, is first-class cultivation profitable when conducted by ener- 
getic, intelligent and practical men? 

I have no hesitation in answering this question in the affirmative — 
whether it be applied upon the farm, in the garden, or upon the immense 
fruit orchards of California. The same general principles will apply in each 
•case, although the practice must vary in accordance with the wants of the 
fioil, the difference of our climate, the difference in our products. Not only 
this, but the same products need very different treatment in different por- 
tions of our country. For instance, you raise strawberries, and so do we of 
the far northwest. You are treating us with your berries in midwinter ; 
ours at the same time are quietly sleeping in the frozen earth, buried be- 
neath their covering of snow or ice, or perhaps both. But come to us next 
June, and, if we have our usual good yield, w^e will show you acres of them 
that, in yield, beauty and quality ,.have never been excelled in the United 
States. We will feast you upon them as generously, and try to treat you as 
handsomely, as you have treated us, although the latter will be a very hard 
thing to do. 

In those cases where the yields have been the largest and of the best 
quality, it has been to a greater or less degree the result of " intensive culti- 
vation ; " not of the same character, but of that kind and character demanded 
by the fruit in different soils, climates and general conditions. 

Here again comes the question of degrees. How far may we safely go 
in incurring expense, and have reason to expect its return with a fair ad- 
dition to remunerate us for our care, labor, etc. ? For instance : If I am 
preparing land for strawberries, I select a piece that I know to be very rich 
and what would generally be called in splendid condition. Yet it is rare, 
indeed, that I spend less than from $40 to $50 per acre in its preparation be- 
fore a plant is set upon it. I do this with perfect confidence, believing that not 
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only this but all after expenses will be fully returned, with a handsome 
for me for the use of the land and my care in superintending its cultivation ; 
and it is rare, indeed, that I am mistaken. But suppose I wish to sow the 
same land with wheat, and incur the same expense in its preparation and 
after cultivation— what then ? Well, if I persisted in repeating the opera- 
tion, my friends, if I had any, would doubtless consider me a fit candidate 
for the nearest lunatic asylum, and act accordingly. Still, the same prin- 
ciple applies in both cases, although the practice must be very different. 

Hence, we see the necessity of a wide and extensive knowledge of soils, 
climates, seasons, variety of crops, and their adaptation to and wants in dif- 
ferent localities and circumstances. In fact, it seems to me that no other 
profession in life needs so varied and extensive an education, or such an 
almost endless amount of good judgment and every-day common sense, as 
does the cultivation of the soil, provided you expect to be truly successful in 
your business. 

It will hardly be expected, in the short time allowed me upon this oc- 
casion, that I should do more than to briefly hint at a very few of the lead- 
ing principles to be observed by those of us who intend to follow this system 
of cultivation. ^ 

A question of first importance is the soil. It must be good. We have 
all heard a great deal of talk about the inexhaustible ferjtility of the soil of 
the great west and northwest. It is a glorious and magnificent country. I 
yield to none in my admiration of its soil, climate and general advantages ; 
yet I say to you in sober earnestness that, after seeing millions of acres of, 
I believe, as good land as the sun shines upon, I never yet saw a forty-acre 
tract that I considered good enough for me to cultivate for any length of 
time without artificial fertilization. It is true that these millions of acres 
will yield fair crops of various kinds for many years ; but I am not satisfied 
with fair crops, and you ought not to be. 

Artificial fertilization is by no means all that is needed. There are 
many millions of acres of first class lands in our country that are utterly 
useless for cultivation unless thoroughly drained. There are many millions 
more, now under cultivation, that can not, by any amount of manure, be 
made to do one-half of what they are capable of doing until thoroughly un- 
derdrained. 

One thing more is needed ; that is, a most thorough and complete system 
of cultivation. These are some of the necessities, if any system of " intensive 
cultivation ' is to be followed. 

It has been more than hinted to me that, in regard to artificial fertiliza- 
tion, California will prove to be an exception; that her system of irrigation 
wherever a full supply of water can be had will, with cultivation, prove all 
that is necessary to enable her cultivators to grow very large crops for an 
indefinite length of time. I am not quite willing to let this statement go 
unchallenged. 

That wonderful valley of the Nile, called Egypt, is the only spot upon 
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the earth^s surface, so far as I have learned, that is both fertilized and irri- 
gated by nature's hand. For more than five thousand years the river Nile 
has, year by year, borne within its waters from the mountains of Central 
Africa a rich sediment that, with the overflow, has fertilized and watered it& 
entire valley of from five to twenty miles wide, and more than one thousand 
miles in length. 

Is this the case here, or is it not rather the fact that most of the water 
used is clean, pure water ? If such is the fact, your growing fruits and 
grains require something more than is contained in it. Is it not also true 
that, while your water supplies drink for the thirsty plants, it also bringa 
into solution such supplies of plant food already within your soil as enable 
it to give you at present the bountiful yield of fruit of which we read and 
hear ? If this is so, and it seems to me that there is no doubt about it, are 
you not drawing upon the great bank that nature's God has stored away for 
future generations as well as for yourselves ? Can you continue this course 
indefinitely and still liye ? Can you continue year after year to take a part 
from the whole, and still have the whole remain ? In short, if these points 
are well taken, will not your system of " intensive cultivation," as now car- 
ried on, result in th^ final destruction of your lands ? I ask these questions 
in no spirit of complaint or fault-finding. If I am wrong, I shall surely be 
glad to be set right. If I am right, it seems to me that these questions 
should receive serious consideration before it is too late to remedy the evi I 
except at a fearful cost. 

A few words more, and T will close. It is probably evident to the audi- 
ence that such a system as I have briefly outlined can not be made to pay 
expenses the first year, unless it is in exceptional cases. I believe that I 
own no land that did not run me in debt the first season that I culirivated 
it; yet it was fairly good, even for our rich western soil. The second year 
we always hope to make it at' least pay all of its expenses, and the third year 
to make some money for us. After this it is expected to improve gradually 
in the quantity and quality of its crops, until very large ones are the general 
rule, instead of the rare exception. 

I have followed the intensive system of tillage according to the best light 
that I could obtain. To this has been added my own experience and close 
observation for many years. One thing is certain : if I had purchased the 
land that I now own at the time that I did., and at the price I did, and then 
followed a slipshod, hit or miss method of tillage, we could never have paid 
for the land, and should have been driven off from it long before this, or elise 
have remained upon it entirely at the mercy of our creditors; and to-day 
wife and myself would have been asking ourselves and each other how we 
should get through the winter, and what ways and means we would devise 
to keep up our courage for another year, and at the same time persuade our 
creditors that we should at some time pay them their just dues. But by fol- 
lowing the opposite system our land, though high-priced, has furnished 
money to pay for itself, interest and principal. It has furnished money to 
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pay for an expensive system of improvements. It has furnished a large 
family with a nice living, and for a number of years past with a fair amount 
of spending money. It enables us to go, at the bidding of our President, 
either to New Orleans, Ohio or California to attend the conventions of the 
American Horticultural Society. If he and our good Secretary Kagan 
should decide to hold the next convention in Central Asia, I do not know 
but it would furnish means for us to go there. At all events, it promises to 
do much better in the future than it ever has done in the past. 

Gentlemen, I know of no reason why this system should not do as well 
for you as it has done for wife and myself. I make no claim whatever to 
having put my land to its best. I have simply done the best I knew, with 
the light and knowledge that I was able to obtain. I hope to do much better 
in the future than I have been able to do in the past. 

There is, in my opinion, no doubt but that we are upon the eve of a 
much more rapid development in agricultural improvement than has ever 
been known in the past; and it will be only thDse who keep themselves in 
the front rank of this onward march that will reap its full benefits. Then, 
let us be sure that we are not left behind in this forward march, but be ever 
upon the watch for a step still in advance. We shall thus advance not only 
our own interests and the interests of those around and dependent upon us, 
but also the well-being of the entire community, as far as our influence or 
interests extend. 

DISCUSSION ON MR. SMITHES PAPER. 

Dr. Ridpath, of Indiana — I can not agree with Mr Smith that 
the valley of the Nile has received all its fertility from its sedi- 
mentary deposits. The valley has only been raised four feet dur- 
ing many centuries of its history, and this mainly by drifting sands 
from the Libyan desert. It receives its great fertility from the 
fecundating waters during its periodical overflows. 

Dr. Kimbally of California — In California almost any kind of 
desert can be converted into a garden simply by the application of 
water. A sand plain may Be thus converted into a fertile valley 
by the use of the snow-water from the natural reservoirs in the 
Sierras. In Inyo county, near the base of Mt. Whitney, I was sur- 
prised to find fine fields of alfalfa growing where naturally only 
sage-brush grew. Such land, when once reclaimed by the applica- 
tion of water, produces the finest of strawberries and other small 
fruits. While I have the floor I wish also to speak of the forestry 
question. After an absence of thirty years I recently returned to 
ray native state, New York. When I left there a tree was almost 
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regarded as a public enemy. Thirty years ago the Mohawk river 
was almost a navigable stream ; now fears are seriously entertained 
of its drying up. This is due to the great destruction of the forests. 
The state authorities have at last begun to realize the danger, and 
have wisely set apart a large tract in the Adirondacks to be re- 
served in forests. 

Mr. Blowers, of California — Mineral elements in water are es- 
sential to its worth. Alfalfa, first supported by the water, brings 
to the surface, through the absorbing functions of its roots, these 
beneficial mineral elements, and thus our soils, fairly dealt with, 
continue to grow more and more fertile. 

Mr. WUcoXy of California — The Santa Clara valley soil is almost 
inexhaustible. In sinking artesian wells in this valley but very 
little change is noticeable in the quality of the deposits in going to 
a depth of five hundred feet or more. Five crops of alfalfa may 
be taken from our soil, annually. Eighty-five bushels of wheat 
have been harvested from a single acre in this valley. Fruit-grow- 
ing is now known to be so much more profitable that wheat farm- 
ing, even with such crops possible, has been in a measure abandoned. 
I have produced one thousand pounds of onion seed from two acres 
of ground. 

Mr. WTieder, of California — Scarcely one-tenth of our state is 
fertilized or irrigated. Orchards and vineyards often require irri- 
gation until they are fairly started, when it may be dispensed with. 
As for fertilizers, they are so little needed and so little used that 1 
was forced to abandon the traffic in them, which I once followed. 
Californians do not regard fertilizers as necessary in these rich 
valleys. 

Mr. Munson, of Texas — Nature teaches the best lesson respecting 
fertilization. The trees flourish for centuries without artificial help. 
Certain plants flourish without connection with the soil. The great 
redwood trees have comparatively small roots. An open or porous 
soil is generally preferable. Water percolates through such soils, 
leaving its valuable properties to be appropriated by the plant. 
Water finds its way into tile-drains through openings formed in clay 
soils. Such soils become porous after having been tile-drained. By 
the passage of water through the soil in this way, certain alkaline 
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properties naturally existing become dissolved, and thus afford plant 
food where only water has been artificially added. Fertilizers are 
divided into two classes — chemical and mechanical. The fiber and 
coarse material in barn-yard manures act chiefly in a mechanical way, 
by rendering the soil porous and permitting the free passage of air 
and water, both essential to the growth of plants. Your soil in 
these California valleys can not become compact, owing to the 
nature of its origin and composition. Prof. J. S. Newman, of the 
Alabama experiment station, experimented as to the relative effect 
of fertilizers and of mechanical manures used to render the soil 
porous, and had found that, while there seemed to belittle difference 
between the effect of one fertilizer and another while the soil was 
heavy, the plants seemed to " leap up almost double^' when it was 
well drained and otherwise rendered porous, so that the air and 
water could reach the roots. Both fertilizers and water, when op- 
erating beneficially, acted as fluxes, loosening something that the 
plant life needed. 

Prof. Kleej of California — Cereal crops take from the soil large 
amounts of phosphates. A forest growth, in a state of nature, re- 
moves but a small per cent, of plant food from the soil, as by its 
decay the original elements are mostly returned. Summer fallow- 
ing is growing in favor among California farmers. Grain fields, 
that have been run down by long and constant culture, may be 
greatly improved by allowing them to lie in fallow a single season. 
Irrigation alone will not produce a productive soil. The orange- 
growers of Southern California, who of necessity must irrigate, find 
it necessary, also, to fertilize their lands. 

Prof. Husmann^ of California — I hail from the Napa valley, 
where irrigation is unknown, excepting occasionally for a few sum- 
mer vegetables. Grain has been grown on the bottom lands twenty- 
six to twenty-eight years without intermission, and good crops 
raised with very slovenly culture, half the valley being merely 
scratched with the harrow and left for " volunteer^^ crops, which 
yielded five tons of hay to the acre. When oaks of six feet in diam- 
eter were seen growing there, we knew that something below must 
sustain them. Last year I gathered five crops of grapes, commenc- 
ing on September 15th and ending the first few days of December. 
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The yield was five tons to the acre, notwithstanding the loss by 
spring frosts last season. Either the soil must be inexhaustible, or 
there were some other elements of fertility, to enable such crops to 
be raised for so many years without manure. From what I have 
observed during the seven years I have been in California, I regard 
irrigation not so much needed as cultivation, the former having 
often proved detrimental where at first considered essential, as I 
have experienced in raising grape cuttings. 

Dr. Kimball — I only spoke of the wonderful influence of water 
on barren lands to show how inexhaustible our soils are. I know 
lands in Alameda county that have borne crops of barley and wheat 
for more than a half century without receiving any fertilizers other 
than water from our mountain streams. 

i£r. Smith — T am well satisfied that fertilizers would be of ben- 
efit, even in California. If I did not use them liberally I am sure 
wife and I would not now be with you to enjoy these meetings. 

Dr. Ridpath, being called upon, read the paper of Mr. P. M. 
Augur, of Connecticut: 

THE EXPANSION OF SMALL -FRUIT CULTURE AND ITS 

EFFECTS. 

BY F. M. AUGUR, OP CONNECTICUT. 

This subject is one of special interest to all admirers of the good and 
beautiful, and to those who favor healthful luxuries in the household; and 
yet we are confronted with an idea at the outset, to wit: the danger of an 
excess of a perishable commodity in overcrowded markets. Therefore, to 
recommend an indiscriminate rushing of every land-owner into small-fruit 
growing would be impolitic and unwise. 

This business truly needs wise foresight and thoughtful precaution. A 
surplus of grain means delay in profitable returns ; a surplus of small fruits 
means loss instead of delay. Here the law of demand and supply should be 
rigorously heeded and its lessons carefully followed, and here again the law 
of " the survival of the fittest" must appear. Thus, every year thousands 
abandon small fruit culture as unprofitable, while other thousands embark 
in it as an experiment, many, of course, to be disappointed. 

That ten times greater supply of delicious strawberries and other per- 
ifchabie small fruits could be judiciously used we all admit. Many a man 
smokes his half dozen or more cigars daily as a matter of course who never 
feels that he can afford a good dish of strawberries for his family at home ; 
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and many another spends his money freely for beer or whisky for himself, 
but nothing to luxuriate his wife and little ones at the home table. Hence, 
what might be, in expanded small-fruit growing, is not, and can not be, 
under present environments without low prices, or, worse, a broken market. 
But with these obvious limitations the question still recurs to us, must we 
stand still or advance? We believe, in spite of all the set-backs, that society 
is improving. We believe that our people are growing wiser and better on 
the whole. We believe when business is less hampered by unnecessary ex- 
tortions in all forms; when the real necessaries of life and necessary articles 
of manufacture are offered at moderate rates, so that a man^s wages shall be 
adequate to fully provide for not only the bare necessities but for many of 
the conaforts of life — when this time comes we may reasonably look for a 
largely increased demand for our small fruits. 

Another, idea will be applicable in this connection. Last summer, when 
we were wholesaling large strawberries at from twenty-five cents down to 
twelve cents per quart, anoiher grade was brought into market selling from 
twelve down to five cents per quart, and four quarts for a quarter at retail. 
Now, while we were getting double price per quart, we were also getting 
double the number of quarts per acre. So at every point we had the ad- 
. vantage in profit; and in case of an absolute glut, it is always the case that 
the trash goes to the waste. -As Daniel Webster said in reference to the law 
a^ a profession," there is room higher up" so- say we in regard to small fruits. 

Premising as above, we aver that in expanding small-fruit culture we 
should expand first of all in better culture, better varieties, higher fertiliza- 
tion and largely increased yield of large, beautiful berries. We greatly need 
improved methods. And here, leaving generalization, let us come down to 
detail. 

Taking the strawberry, let me say that we not only need the best vari- 
eties but the best plants. Eggs are sold by the dozen. Strawberry plants 
are also sold by count, and to many a man 1,000 plants means 1,000 plants 
and nothing more, howsoever or by whomsoever they are produced ; 
whereas, they may vary in vigor and actual capacity as from 10 to 1. 

First—Our unvarying method is to be specially eyeful in selecting 
stock plants. (This is also applicable all through the vegetable kingdom.) 

Second — Never propagate from a plant that suffered from fruit ex- 
haustion; a plant that has given, as some of ours have, over two quarts of 
fruit may still live, but is not fit to be a parent plant. Remtrriber this. 

Therefore, when we read of deteriorating of varieties we can say yes or 
we can say tio,as it depends so much upon management. I know of farmers 
who have cultivated the same variety of Indian corn for more than twenty 
years with a constant improvement, so that it has been a continual gain from 
then till now. The same may be true of the strawberry ; and any quality of 
plant or fruit may be intensified by judicious selection and cultivation. In 
the same way we may often remedy defects, to wit: Suppose a variety like 
the Jewell propagates slowly, and the requisition is to secure more rapid in- 
6 
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crease ; then chooee for parent plants those which throw out runners most 
freely, and in due time this productive variety will satisfy in reproduction 
of plants. To a grower of fruit the above peculiarity is hardly a defect. A 
plan^ with a strong root system, which multiplies crowns rather than run- 
ners, has a strong desideratum, and is most likely to reach the maximum in 
fruit production. 

Our cardinal principle, then, is this : PrefruUing plants are invariably 
to furnish our stock for the propagating beds. This, of course, implies the 
cutting off of all blossoms as soon as they appear, on all our propagating 
beds. Another point is to secure one crop only from the same plants and 
the same land at one setting. An extra fine crop is more desirable than 
two or three inferior crops. And now comes the point, how to secure the 
maximum crop. This opens a subject as broad as the divergent views of 
culture in the world of horticulture. 

From what has been already said it will be supposed that we start with 
a good variety and a good stock of plants ; this is the sine qua non. This 
lies at the foundation of success. Again, the variety, no matter how desira- 
ble, must be adapted to our soil. Some varieties that do remarkably on a 
rather heavy soil may absolutely fail on sand, or on a pure i)eat soil (and 
possibly vice versa), though we always favor a strong soil for the strawberry. 
Our ideal of the strawberry acre would be a strong loam with a retentive 
sub-soil, thorough underdrainage, two or three previous years' clean cult- 
ure with some hoed crop each year, and heavy annual dressings of grain - 
fed horse manure, including the autumn previous to setting ; in early springs 
as soon as the land is in condition, use plow and pulverizing harrow and 
mark both ways for planting. For spring planting we advise three feet by 
one and one-half feet. This will require about 9,680 plants per acre. If the 
principal kind is a pistillate, like the Jewell or Jersey Qiieen, we advise 
planting every fourth row of two good bi-sexuals, say Charles Downing and 
Sharpless, or Sharpless and Cumberland ; thus, first, fifth, ninth, thirteenth, 
and so on ; the intermediate rows to be the best pistillate variety for the 
locality and soil. Now, using the bi-sexuals, for instance Sharpless, com- 
mence on first and plant on every alternate mark ; so on the fifth, ninth, 
thirteenth, and on to the end of the piece. Then commence with Cumber- 
land, Jessie, or whatever bi-sexual you choose next, and, going over the 
same rows, plant on the omitted alternate marks through the piece. 

Now you have given every flower on your piece an elective choice be- 
tween the pollen of two somewhat diverse bi-sexuals. By so doing you have 
furnished the most perfect conditions for complete development of every 
flower on the field. 

Our experience and observation go to show that these ideas are not 
mere vagaries, but that in them lie the highest conditions of success, both 
in quantity and quality, size and beauty of fruit. Having the ideal acre set 
with plants of exceptional vigor and in manner as already indicated, let the 
culture be thorough and frequent ; allow each plant to make only two ad- 
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ditional plants— X X X — X representing the stock plants and S the 

S S 8 
newly-formed plants. Thus restricted, the triple row of plants will be of 

unusual vigor and enormous size, with wonderful fruiting capacity. Let it 
be remembered that during this year of growth the blossoms are to be in- 
variably cut on their appearance, that we are laying the foundation for great 
things to come. 

The question may be asked. How will you prevent the work of the 
white grub and other destroyers ? We reply that after two years of clean 
culture, with care to destroy all marauders, there will be little damage from 
grubs or other enemies. But as a precaution allow some plants to make 
extra runners to fill occasional vacancies. 

When winter sets in, mulch judiciously with evergreen boughs, sowed 
corn or coarse hay, or even strawy horse-manure, being careful, while doing 
it well, not to overdo. The great object of the mulch, be it remembered 
is not to prevent freezing, but to prevent alternate freezing and thawing- 
therefore, the most perfect winter condition is one where the plants are per- 
fectly dormant. 

When spring opens, be patient until all danger of ground freezing has 
passed and the soil has sufficient warmth to start vegetation. When this 
time has come, carefully remove all coarse material from the plants and 
give a complete shallow hoeing and weeding, leaving the ground still un- 
covered to get fully warmed up. The plants will now show wonderful vigor 
and a profusion of bloom that will be delightful to behold. Your brightest 
day-dreams will promise a full realization. 

Now, let well enough alone, and keep oflF your patch until the berries 
begin to show white a little, when re-mulch with clean material just suffi- 
cient to keep the fruit clean. Coarsely cut straw or lawn clippings are ex- 
cellent, but let the operation be done by careful hands ; and thenceforward 
let no careless feet or rude hands go among those plants. Visitors will come 
around, but let their curiosity be satisfied and their exclamations go forth 
from the border of your piece, not from the interior. 

Ripening commences (and here let me say that the same field with 
thorough underdrainage will ripen from four days to a week in advance of 
the same not drained ; that is our experience). If you have fancy berries, 
as you probably will, allow only expert pickers to gather them. Send to ap- 
preciative dealers in attractive packages, and you may usually dictate prices 
with confidence. We have come to feel that a choice crop had better be 
handled by only experts at so much per hour, rather than be picked per 
quart by average pickers. 

In regard to the amount of yield, we simply say that a possible yield is 
far more than most people will be willing to admit. On a field day, on our 
own ground, many persons remarked that if they had not seen they would 
not have believed what they saw in size and yield. 
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We have spoken of spring planting and the formation of triple rows. 
We have had nearly or quite as satisfactory crops by planting out in July 
etrong primary young plants in ground strongly enriched on which early 
peas or some similar crop has been grown, the ground cleared, plowed and 
fiubsoiled, finely raked down, and planted in rows two feet by one and one- 
half feet, after which faultless culture was given, and runners all clipped off. 
A record shows that the number of picked quarts exceeded the number of 
plants. This was on a patch which, as measured by Dr. F. M. Hexamer and 
others, contained just one twenty-second of an acre, the total yield of which 
was 678 quart?, or at the rate of about 466 bufchels per acre. Mr. J. S. 
Woodward, Secretary of the New York State Agricultural Society, saw a 
quart of ripe berries picked from a single plant at one time, leaving forty- 
eight green berries on the same plant, nearly all of which afterward matured. 
We would not feel at all sure that even this may not be exceeded. The va- 
riety from which this yield was obtained was the Jewell, and the size and 
beauty of the berries, as an average, were as remarkable as the yield. Our 
heaviest yields have been on a rather heavy soil, with at least two years' pre- 
vious high culture, with tile-drains 40 ft. apart, 3 ft. 6 in. deep, the soil mel- 
lowed with a subsoil plow 18 inches deep ; and we regard the above prepa- 
ration as a valuable safeguard against drought and as a most important aux- 
iliary in thoroughly aerating the soil. Of the single plant rows, two feet 
apart, in very many places the plants touched between the rows, making a 
spread of full 24 inches to the best plants. 

Our plan, then, for the expansion of small-fruit culture would be to in- 
tensify, rather than overspread large areas. Parties living, as some do, near 
cities, where excerent manure may be had for the hauling, can easily ex- 
pand in the fullest sense; but where horse-manure costs |'5 or $6 per cord, 
besides the cartage, it changes the whole aspect of affairs. Those who de- 
pend largely on concentrated commercial fertilizers should use extreme 
caution, as there is a limit to judicious and safe application. While we use 
special strawberry manures, we use to supplement, not to supersede, stable 
manures. The mechanical effect of stable manures upon the soil is excel- 
lent in giving good tilth and porosity to the soil, thereby enabling better 
results to be obtained than by the same elements in a more compact and 
concentrated form. Again, a strongly concentrated manure sometimes has 
a caustic effect, especially if applied in excess. 

In conclusion, allow me to say that, in view of the present outlook, we 
advise beginners to use great caution in their operations. A crop such as 
we have spoken of is, as you may well believe, exceptional. The previous 
preparation overlooks two cr three years of liberal expenditure in time> 
capital and skilled labor. A most judicious and generous expenditure is 
indispensable. Hence, let beginners commence on a limited area; and in 
any case do not greatly overstock the market. The small-fruit business, 
like any other business, may be overdone. The public press can and should 
-do much to create a fuller and more general use of small fruits. The sani- 
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tary effect of a wider use of fruits would be most salutary. But such in- 
crease will be only grad"al, and also depends in no small degree upon gen- 
eral business prosperity throughout the country. Therefore, we caution a 
good outlook before embarking in the work, judicious management all 
through, and a high aim in good culture, rememl>ering that a superior crop 
nets the profit, while an inferior crop involves the disappointment and loss. 
We would not be so selfish as to make corners and hold extravagant 
rates; rather let there be an abundant supply at moderate, but at payings 
rates. With thorough culture and successful crops, we may adept the 
motto, " Post preliay premia'^ — "After the battle, the reward." 

President Earle, of Illinois — We have another paper which I 
think I will now call up, as it and this one by Mr. Augur may 
then be discussed together : 

DEWBERRY CULTURE. 

BY I. N. STONE, OP IOWA. 

While there is hardly a state which has not some variety of dewberry 
growing within its borders, still it has not until recently found a place in 
the fruit garden, and we predict that it is soon to occupy a very important 
place in the list of small fruits throughout the United States. The dewberry 
is of the blackberry family, and is often called a trailing blackberry, Some 
varieties are propagated from tips, the same as black raspberries; others by 
suckers naturally, but may be propagated from tips, also. The tip varieties 
are the best for general cultivation, as they may be kept within bounds as> 
easily as the black- cap raspberry. 

The dewberry has a more sprightly flavor than the blackberry, is larger,, 
ripens earlier, and, having a glossy black color, does not turn red after pick- 
ing, and is considered by many to be far superior to the blackberry, either 
fresh from the vine or when canned. Its large size and attractive appear- 
ance, and its ripening in advance of the blackberry crop, insure for it a good 
price at all times, even when the market is overstocked with other berries. 

The trailing habit of the dewberry canes renders them as easily covered 
in a cold climate where winter protection is needed as a strawberry bed,, 
requiring about the s^me amount of mulch. 

There is no kind of small fruit that will stand drought as well as th& 
dewberry, except, perhaps, the grape ; in fact, its roots will run down about 
as deep; and while it succeeds well on a loose sandy or gravelly soil, it wiU 
also produce well on a heavy soil if not too wet. 

They should be transplanted in early spring, setting tips only. Do not 
use suckers at any price. Plant three and one-half by six feet, and cultivate 
shallow one way only, with a hor^e, using a hoe between the plants in the 
row. The first year we can cultivate close to the row, regardless of the 
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ijanes, as the cultivator will turn them without injury so they will grow 
alongside of the row. After the first year the canes should be pinched or 
<;ut back to about two feet when two and one-half or three feet in length. 
It will be necessary to go over the vines several times during the growing 
season in order to prune the earlier and later canes at the proper length. 

All varieties need winter protection, in a cold climate, to insure a good 
crop every year. Just before the ground freezes the canes should be placed 
along the rows, then covered an inch or two deep with mellow soil, Hnd be- 
fore severe winter weather sets in cover the whole surface with mulching, 
using more over the rows than between them. In the spring work the 
canes up through the mulching with a fork, and move the mulch from be- 
tween the rows, placing it along the row and under the canes, leaving the 
plantation so it can be cultivated one way only. 

The canes may be tied to a trellis, or racked by driving stakes on each 
side of the row, so they will be about two feet high ; then attach a wire to 
the stakes on each side of the row, so they will be at the proper height to 
allow the canes to rest upon them ; if the wires are placed at the right 
height the canes will not need tying. It will pay to use mulching under 
the bushes even where it is not necessary for winter protection, as it will 
keep the fruit clean and render the soil fertile and moist. 

Much might be written about the different varieties of dewberries which 
are being introduced, but I w'll only say that I have succeeded well with 
the Bartle's M^mmotli and Lucretia. Both are tip varieties, productive, 
and their fruit is excellent. 

DISCUSSION ON SMALL FRUITS. 

Mr, Smithy of Wisconsin — Mr. Stone, how will the yield of dew- 
berries compare with that of blackberries? 

Mr. Stone, of Iowa — About the same. Under favorable condi- 
tions the dewberry may yield 100 bushels to the acre. The dew- 
berry bears shipment well. I think the Bartle^s superior to the 
Lucretia. The season of ripening of the dewberry is about three 
weeks. In California'! understand that the dewberry is longer in 
season than the blackberry. All things considered, however, I 
consider the blackberry the more valuable fruit. 

Mr. Paulsen, of Oregon — In our state we have wild dewberries, 
which sell for better prices in the markets than blackb rries. 

Mr. Stone — The dewberry outsells the blackberry in all our 
city market-'. The berries are preferred on account of their better 
quality. 
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Mr. WilcoXy of California — Dewberries have not succeeded in 
California. Strawberries pay me better than any of the small 
fruits. They will yield a paying return within twelve months after 
planting. I have realized as high as $650 per acre from strawber- 
ries. They average me something over $100 per acre. 

Mr. AgneWy of California — I have sold from nearly two acres of 
strawberries $1,300 worth of fruit. The yield was 200 chests of 
about eighty pounds each. 

President Earle — That would be equal to about 5,000 quarts 
per acre, which is much less than some of our eastern growers pro- 
duce. 

« 

Mr, Gishy of California — My crop of the Longworth, which was 
the seventh crop from planting, produced 57J cases per acre. 

Mr. Ohmer, of Ohio — 1 have produced as high as 175 bushels 
of strawberries per acre. From four acres of Kittytinna blackber- 
ries I produced 562 bushels of fruit. 

H. E. Van Deman, U. S. Pomologist, read the following paper: 
DIOSPYROS KAKI IN NORTH AMERICA. 

BY P»OF. H E. VAN DEMAN, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

So far as I have learned, the first trees of the Japanese i)er8immon (Dios- 
pyros Kaki) grown in North America were from seeds obtained and sent by 
Commodore Perry, of the United States navy, to Lieutenant Maury, in 1856, 
and were planted at the Naval Observatory at Washington. The first fruit 
was produced on these trees in 1860. None of these seedlings or any of 
their progeny, so far as known, were distributed, and the old trees are now 
dead. 

The next introduction of this species was by a lot of seeds imported 
from Japan by Mr. Wm. Saunders, of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, in 1863. They were planted on the grounds of the department, and 
germinated freely, and a part of the seedlings were sent out for trial. Some 
of the original trees grew to bearing size, and in at least one case produced 
about a bushel of fruit on a single tree, but all the older trees on the grounds 
of the department are dead. Owing to the crude state of pomology in 
Japan it was almost impossible to get grafted trees until about the year 1870, 
when the Department of Agriculture imported a lot of grafted trees of 
named varieties. Tnese were distributed all over the United States, but 
principally in California and the gulf states. The nomenclature of these 
varieties was very imperfect, many trees being without name, some with 
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dual names, and different varieties with the same name, as subsequent ex- 
perience has proved. At the present time (1888) great difficulty is expe- 
rienced in identifying the different varieties of this fruit. 

A great many of the trees sent out (which included many of the first 
seedlings grown by Mr. Saunders) died from being planted in too cold and 
unfavorable situations, and some of them that were planted where they 
ought to have done well were very much neglected, and having done poorly 
created little interest. But some of them, under more favorable circum- 
stances of both climate and culture, produced excellent results, and the nur- 
serymen of the country began to import and sell trees. Mr. 8. B. Parsons, 
of Flushing, L. I., Mr. P. J. Berckmans, Augusta, Ga., and Mr. H. H. Berger 
of San Francisco, Cal., were among the most prominent of those engaged in 
this work. H. H. Berger & Co. are now extensively engaged in this busi- 
ness and have a branch nursery in Japan, where the trees are being propa- 
gated for sale in this country. 

After repeated trials all over ihe United States and in Canada, it is now 
known that the species will not safely withstand a climate where the tem- 
perature falls to zero even occasionally, and some varieties are even more 
tender. There is considerable difference in the varieties as to hardineas. 
The northern limit of successful growth is about like that of the fig, being 
on a line with Charleston, S. C, Southern Tennessee and Northern Texas, 
but extending several degrees further north along the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts. Greorgia, Florida, the gulf states and California seem well adapted 
to its culture, and by experienced travelers in Japan it is said to do better 
here than there, the fruit being larger, fairer-looking and of better quality* 
The tree is a more luxuriant grower than our native species, D, Virginianay 
and makes a handsome tree, with large, glossy leaves 

The flowers are sometimes perfect and sometimes imperfect, because 
the stamens are abortive. ' The perfect flowers are always found in the axila 
of the leaves and always solitary. The imperlect flowers are sometimes 
found in clusters. The species may be said to be dioeciously polygamous. 

The fruit is, in size, from one and a half to three and a half inches in 
diameter, and an occasional specimen has been known to weigh twenty 
ounces. In shape it varies from flat to round and oblong-conic. In color it 
is from chrome yellow to bright red orange, the latter being the most com- 
mon. In flavor it is very sweet, and the pulp is very soft. There is, how- 
ever, considerable variation in both these respects. Some of the varieties 
require frost to make them at all palatable, or before their natiiral acridity 
will leave them. Others are never acrid or astringent in any stage of their 
growth. Many kinds are seedless, and none have more than a few seeds. 

As a fruit it is steadily winning its way into the markets of our larger 
cities and may be occasionally found on the fruit-stands of the eastern cities. 
Up to this date there has been but little of the fruit to sell. The largest 
amount grown by any one person or firm, of which I have heard, was by 
Mr. J. Crawshaw & Son, of Lawtey, Fla. I have been informed that the past 
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year they sold over one hundred bushels, principally in New York City, at 
an average price of about 17 per busihel. The fruit ships remarkably well^ 
as it should be picked a little before it is ripe, and can then be tmnsported 
with perfect safety for thousands of miles. It matures and softens very 
gradually, and makes an excellent fruit to handle by venders at the fruit- 
stands." It has an additional advantage in being very attractive in appear- 
ance. 

The fruit-growers in the sections in which the tree succeeds are begin- 
ning to realize its importance, and one firm in Florida of which I know will 
this winter plant over three thousand trees in addition to those already set. 
If it continues to grow in favor it will soon be as commonly grown in the 
southern states and California as any other fruit. 

DISCUSSION ON MR. VAN DEMANDS PAPER. 

Secretary Ragan, of Indiana — I do not care to speak of the 
merits of this interesting paper, nor of the topics treated by the 
writer, for they are of little interest to the people of our latitude, 
but rather of the oflRcial position held by the writer. The office of 
U. S. Pomologist is the creation of the present Commissioner of 
Agriculture. The pomological interests of the country should be 
greatly promoted through the instrumentality of this new bureau* 
Fruit growers everywhere should avail themselves of the valuable 
services of the chief of the department. There are very many ways 
in which an efficient officer at the head of such a department of the 
government may render himself useful to the cause of pomology. 
He enjoys the frank of the Post-office Department, and through 
this medium any citizen may transmit to him specimens of fruits, 
etc., from any section of the county, for identification or correction 
of nomenclature. 

Mr, Van Deman, Washington, D. C. — In regard to the collec- 
tion of specimens for* purposes named by Mr. Ragan, I have had 
prepared mailing boxes, of various sizes, which I will gladly send 
out to persons wishing to use them in sending specimens to my 
office. 

Mr, Buck, of California — The Japan persimmon thrives almost 
anywhere in California. We grow a number of varieties. It. i» 
a showy, handsome fruit, but we do not find it valuable. I know 
of but few persons who really like it. I have propagated it on the 
native Virginia persimmon, but' even then it is not of good quality. 
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Mr, IFiYcox, of California — The Japan persimmon was first in- 
troduced into California by a distinguished missionary. It is not 
a desirable fruit here. California nurserymen have about quit 
growing it. Most of the trees now being planted are imported 
from Japan. The fruit must be very ripe in order to be palatable. 

Mr, MaMerSy of Nebraska — The Japan species does best when 
top-grafted on our native persimmon. 

Mr. Van Deman — I do not believe that top-grafting improves 
the persimmon in the least. Mr. Buck is right when he says a taste 
must be cultivated for this fruit. Persimmons grown in the gulf 
states are larger than those grown in California. 

Mr. Klee, of California — This fruit is best when grown near the 
coast. I have had specimens sent me, grown in this state, that 
weighed a pound. California-grown trees took the premium at 
New Orleans. 

Mr, Coates, of California —I do not think the Japan persimmon 
has received the care in culture on this coast that it deserves. I 
have known them to sell in the San Francisco markets at $2 per 
box of twenty pounds. I have seen some very delicate preserves 
made from this fruit. 

Mr, Van Deman — The persimmon is the apple of Japan, hold- 
ing there a first rank as a valuable fruit. They are used in various 
ways — in the fresh state, dried, pickled, preserved, and made into 
marmalade. 

Mr, Lindley, of North Carolina — In our state the native ])er- 
simmon is almost a staple crop. The Japan species grows much 
larger than the native and is finer in quality. I think it will prove 
to be valuable in portions of North Carolina. 

President Earle — The Japan persimmon does well all along the 
gulf coast,. and is growing in favor with the people. 

On motion, the Society adjourned until 7:30 o'clock P. M. 
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Second Day — l^ednesday. 

Evening Session. 

The Society Reassembled at 7:30 P. M., President Earle in the 
chair. 

Vice-President Munson was introduced, and read his paper: 
WILL THE FUTURE MAN EAT PEACHES? 

BY T. V. MUNSON, OF TEXAS. 

Mr. President: In this you gave me a hard nut to crack ; but not to 
be outdone, I shall try it, if I break all my teeth (facts) in the attempt. To 
start with, I should remark, " That depends : " 

First, whether or not the taste of the future man continues, as now, to 
regard a ripe, buttery, juicy, perfect peach as delicious and healthful. 

Second, whether or not it will be possible to continue to grow peaches. 

At first thought it would seem that we should answer, without hesitat- 
ing, each horn of the dilemma in the affirmative. Certainly, we always would 
the first though we are aware of the fickleness of human tuste, and how we 
liave ceased to practice the custom of our progenitors of eating the delicious 
flesh of our human captives, and how devotedly the young ladies take to 
chewing paste and wax, and the young men tobacco and licorice, in prefer- 
ence to plain bread. Maybe some inventive genius, taking the hint from 
butterine, will find a substitute and name it peacharine. We have already 
tried nectarines, but they just won't do— in Texas. 

However, as we begin to cast up the innumerable vicissitudes of peach 
culture, we at least admit that the second proposition is worthy of a few 
moments of serious consideration. 

That we may more clearly comprehend the situation smd its future 
probabilities, let us name a category of the chief and constant drawbacks 
which environ the grower of this queen of fruits, and then rummage our lists 
of preventives, cures and palliatives, and try to draw an approximate answer 
at least sufficient to say whether or not we and our children can reasonably 
plant more peach trees. 

Let's see ; there are the borer, liability to be killed by cold, the curculio 
the rot, the yellows, the leaf-curl, the root-rot of several kinds, the difficulty 
of marketing, short life of the peach tree, etc. 

We shall at once fall upon this den of thieves and robbers against our 
honest toil. The life of the successful fruit-grower is a relentless warfare* 
The battle is never ceasing. Bat remember, " a battle well planned is half 
won." The planning here, as in all warfare, chiefly depends on our knowl- 
edge of the exact nature and whereabouts of the enemy. 
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rat on the borer — Chat wasp-like fly, with its orange ab- 
on. Like atl true fliea,itha« no eting and only two wings, 
r winga if ol the wasp lamily. flsa chrysalis beneath the 
tree it hibernates, after having voraciously eaten Ihe bark 
ips girdled your tree jual below [he surface of the eoii, 
cebygumand brown powder int«rminsled. la the spring, 
ling time, it emerges from the pupa-caee as a fully grown 
ler and peach trees anew, and about their collars lay epgs, 
B, leaving the litter to hatch into young borers, on the out- 
Aa soon as hatched — early in the fall^they silently gnaw, 
lemselves in the live, tender bark, leaving the harder out- 
ection, and stop their entry with gum to keep out water. 
!ar away the soil down to tlie first roots in August or early 
eand brush the collar clean, to the roots, with a sharp knife; 
I that may have entered ; then with a coarse brush paint 
, with hot coal-tar, the exposed roots, collar and body to 
a above ground. Level back the soil, and no borer will 
e for at least three years. Nor will harm follow the mod- 
directed. This the writer has seen fully demonstrated 
ler of trees, which have grown vigorously tor two years 
:ceBS of hot coal-tar was used. I never wiah to see trees 
in. This test was made by Dr. A. M. England, ot Pilot 
him, I believe, belongs the credit of this simple, efiectual 
edy. The tar never washes off, and I believe one treat- 
ee is two years old, a sufficient preventive for three or 

JB for the borer there are many — even " patent tree-jaek- 
thod of mounding up every spring and leveling down and 
fall is the next remedy. Be careful in using coal-tar on 
JB having thin bark. 

' for late frosts, hard winters, etc., nothing is absolutely 
!;o to a country where frost never comes, and plant Peen-to 
f, and a few other semi-tropical varieties. Otherwise, plant 
the south or southeast side of a lake or large river. Third, 
)wn to be hardy in bud and bloom, which often bear well 
;ly fail. A few of such are most of the Chinese cling seed- 
lese cling itself is shy). Such are General Lee, Family 
toss, Sylphide, Thurber. Nearly all the Hale's Early clasB> 
in with, Beatrice, Louise, Rivers, Gross Mignonne, rarely 
! freestones, of the Crawford type. Governor Briggs (orig- 
■wn, of Oregon), Reeve's Favorite, Wheatland, are more 
fords. Elberta, a Georgia seedling of Chinese cling, and 
ith Crawford, and every way superior to it, is the yellow 
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freestone, in both tree and fruit par exoellenoe. Even in New York it is re- 
ported as enduring the winters well when Crawford is killed to the snow. 
Ficquet's Late, a cross between Crawford and Columbia, and Scruggs, of 
Texas, with similar parentage, are very sure and excellent. The fact that 
such excellent varieties as these crosses between widely different strains 
stand at the head of the list of fine and sure peaches is a valuable pointer to 
the experimenter. 

The Oldmixon Free, Druid Hill, Mrs. Brett, Ringgold, Bonanza and (far 
south) Onderdonk will not often disappoint. Of very late peaches, Crimson 
Beauty, Henrietta, Lonoke, Bonanza, Yellow Cobbler, are fine and sure, but 
where Heath is the last peach to ripen are useless. They do well in all the 
southern states. 

CHEAP SMOKE. 

Smudges, where plenty of smoke can be made cheaply, and the man is 
vigilant enough to stay up all night and watch his thermometer, make his 
smudges in the right place, sometimes save a tine crop, and then that man is 
happy, his neighbors disconsolate, and he declares that smudges return a 
large percentage on the investment; yet there is much lottery in smudges 
and smoke after all, especially the smoke of a man who baved his crop with 
a few smudges when something else did it. 

For the Little Turk, I have nothing new. Eternal vigilance with the 
sheet, funnel, mallet and coal-oil grave will secure much smooth, sound 
fruit as against neglect. 

The rot — that terror of the early peach, nearly always and almost every 
variety in the southern states in a wet season — I must acknowledge still 
holds the situation. High location and thorough drainage avoid it to some 
extent. I only dare suggest thorough spraying of the trees while the fruit 
is yet young, and before the rot germ has penetrated, with a mixture in so 
lution of the sulphate of copper and lime— the Bordeaux mixture, so success- 
ful in combating mildew in the grape. This, also, might be offensive to the 
curculio, as in the grape it is to the msects which prey upon the leaves, and 
thus rid us of two evils at once^. Experiments are much needed here. 

Ah ! I see the most terrible ghost of all now coming — " The Yellow? ." 
This scourge seems to permanently curse the very earth in which it once 
devastates an orchard. It is a well-known fact that the regions in Delaware, 
New Jersey and Michigan once famous for peaches produce peaches no 
more. The "peach belt" has moved back time after time, with every set of 
new orchards, to fresh lands. Good culture, vigorous varieties, potash ma- 
nures, resting the land for a series of years where trees once have grown, 
may again induce the peach to be grown with some success. Yet there are 
localities, or soils, or climates, which the yellows seems never to invade. 
Such places are the table-lands on mountain spurs in East Tennessee and 
other places in the south and in California. Yet it may be the disease is 
only waiting its opportunity to blast these fair gardens. Let us hope for 
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tudy more carefully the nature of this most ineidiouB enemy, 
ig while, however, before man quila eating peaches if he waits 
\ alone to cut off his supply. The ingenious and observing 
imehow to grow a few peaches even in the yellows' region. 
url is rather too trifling for aerioue hinderance. Some varie- 
h better thftu others. 

' is more commonly the result of poor drainage than a true 
feedin); root fibers, by being submerged too long in wet 
rowned ; then various scavenger fungi devour the dead roots, 
lupporled only by a few surface roots, at last tumbles over. 
vever, true diseases, microscopic organisms, which, in some 
he gulf, attack healthy roots o£ the peach, mulberry, fig, wil- 
grape, tomato, cucumber, etc. This is more often called the 
ad is traced directly to a minute worm of the genus Anqui- 
places in Florida it is quite destructive to the fig, mulberry 
causes bead-like knots to at first develop on the small roots; 
,y sets in, and the plant or tree dies. No remedy is known. 
laimed that excess of alkali in the soil causes root rot. Such 
itself in excessively limy soils in the sickly yellowing of the 
ng periods of wet weather. This by the French is termed 
. in the grape. It simply'means yellows, but it is altogether 
ease from peach yellows, which seems worse in poor, sandy 

DIFFICULTY IN MARKETING. 

ilty of marketing the peach is remedied only by the pushing, 
an, possessed of shrewd business tact. It is a fact that horti- 
;re has a place for the sluggard, unless he be a tramp in the 
i orchard or melon patch. Even then the shotgun and watch- 
hia dreams, and sometimes when he is awake, 
leroial evaporator and cannery are the markets' great safety- 
ally is this the case with this otherwise perishable fruit With 
le aids of scientific investigation in discovering causes and 
failure, as well as means of success, we would predict that, 
B, but universal man will come to eat less meat, less tobacco, 
ihes. He will find it better, too, to drink less cofiee and whisky, 
ir, eider and wiue. 

planter of peaches ever inquires after four classes, namely : 
cers, the best shippers, the best canuers and the best evap- 

jady named a short list which embodies these requirements 
egree; but the classification of these with reference to each 
rouldbemore satisfactory; so I present the following tista, 
extended or modified for difierent localities. This suits 
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Best Shippers. — Early — Alexander, Louise, Hyne's Surprise, Bishop, Pansy 
Pabor, Lady Ingold, Yellow St. John, Troth, Mt. Rose, Governor Briggs, Fos- 
ter, Elberta, Mrs. Brett. Medium— Oldmixon Free, Druid Hill, Wheatland, 
Stump, Columbia, Onderdonk, Scruggs, Princess (of Wales), Cabler's Indian. 
Late- Gaylord, Ward's, Picquet's, Einggold, Sal way. Crimson Beauty. Very 
Late — Henrietta (Levy), Bonanza, Lonoke, TinsJ^y, Yellow Cobbler, Austin's 
Late, Nix's Late. The latter four can be ripened only in the south or Cali- 
fornia, where frost does not come till late in November or December. 

Best EvapoTcders. — These must be solid and full of meat to give a heavy 
product. They should be large with small seed, and preferably freestones. 
I name in about the order of ripening. Pansy Pabor, Lady Ingold, Yellow 
St. John (these are frequently killed in bud by frost, but otherwise are fine), 
Bishop, Mt Rose, Governor Briggs, Foster, Early Crawford, Elberta, Mrs. 
Brett, Family Favorite, Oldmixon Free, Reeves' Favorite, Wheatland, Colum- 
bia, California, Scruggs, Princess, Walker, Gaylord, Ward, Picquet, Salway, 
Ringgold, Crimson Beauty, Henrietta, Bonanza. 

Best Canners. — These should have little or no red coloring in the flesh 
either next the skin or seed, and are comparatively few. Mountain Rose, 
Oldmixon Free, Mrs. Brett, Family Favorite, Governor Briggs, Elberta, 
Crawford, Reeves, Wheatland, Stump, Druid Hill, Princess, Walker, Colum- 
bia, Onderdonk, California, Ringgold, Picquet, Salway, Bonanza. 

I always omit Heath when I name Ringgold, as the latter— formerly 
called Wilkins' Ringgold Mammoth Cling — is a decided improvement. 
There are many other excellent varieties not mentioned. The above are 
numerous enough. One can not go astray if he will take only those which 
are named in every division, except he would have to add some of the early 
market sorts if he wishes to ship first. 

Well, we have about reached, by circumlocution, the conclusion with 
which we started — that man will continue to eat peaches, and that the fur- 
ther into the future he gets, the better will be his varieties and the more he 
will consume. But the increase in population and demand will probably 
outrun the supply, and the price will continue to advance, so that the intel- 
ligent and enterprising peach-grower wiM ever prosper. 

DISCUSSION OX PEACHES. 

Major Holsinger, of Kansas — A strip of wire mosquito netting fast- 
ened around the trunk of the tree, at the collar, will prevent the bor- 
ers from laying their eggs and save the tree from their injuries. I 
know of no new method of guarding against the curculio. Catching 
in nets and killing is the only certain remedy. A great many trees 
can be freed from the curculio in a few hours of judicious industry. 

FresiderU Earle, of Illinois — Has California the curculio pest? 
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, of OaliforDia — I have resided in this state seven 
have kept a sharp lookout for curculios, I have 
There is somethiog in our soil or climate, or 
favor his peculiar enterprise. We are perfectly 
I] reqiiain with you of the east, 
!)alifornia — I also agree in stating that I have 
find it, and I consider that none of that class of 
lis state, as I have seen similar species imporlcd 
Listraiia, but they have never remained. 
California — The ciirl-leaf and poach moth are all 
intend with thus far. The peach moth has ap- 
last few years, and there is no remedy which is 
in exterminating them. The cnrl-ioaf is a sub- 
L'ussion among our local growers, and they always 
n (hat it is entirely iTonfincd to certain varieties, 
;1 generally. Wliat we want in the line of new 
something later than the Salway. We want to 
II, both for shippers and canners. Now we pick 
ate as Xovend)er. Onr best varieties are those 
1 this state. 
■Let me ask what is your earliest shipping peach 

ir earliest peach is the Alexander, which is our 

irly peach. 

'a]if()rnia — We begin shipping about the last of 

Crawfords and Fosters first. 

answer to a question as to whether the acreage 
srnia i:^ increasing, I would say that the product 
sr than ever before, and the demand is also in- 

e eastern demand is for a good yellow freestone, 
■Is it profitable to ship freestones to the far east- 
Boston ? 

i find that we can sometimes put good freestones 
larkets profitably. I find that we have to pick 
to send them to the east than for home consump- 
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tion, and so they do not always arrive in as perfect condition as 
they ought. 

Mr, Barnard, of Nebraska — What is considered the best fruit- 
drier on this coast? 

Mr. Smith — The one they call *^01d Sol/^ We have no better 
evaporator than the sun, except in those localities where it is foggy. 
I do not know all the kinds, but where I live thirteen evaporators 
were put up this year, and before the year was over they were all 
laid aside. I dried apricots in the sun this season thoroughly in 
three or four days. 

President Earle — Do California fruit-growers resort to thinning? 

Mr. Smith — Yes, every year. One of the greatest diflBculties we 
find is to keep our trees from bearing too heavily. We' practice 
thinning regularly every year. The peach crop is a sure crop in 
the central counties, as sure as the corn crop in Illinois, but in some 
of the counties along the coast it is not always so sure. The rule in 
thinning is to leave no two peaches closer than six inches. We 
prune the trees regularly, cutting away from one-half to two-thirds 
of the previous yearns growth. The cultivation of peaches and apri- 
cots is about equally profitable. 

Mr. OhmeVy of Ohio — I have tried to grow peaches, but do not 
do it now, owing to their freezing. I prefer good dried peaches to 
the canned fruit. This year I bought California dried peaches, 
which were the best I ever tasted, and I am surprised that you do 
not dry more of them. I have never yet bought a fresh peach from 
California which I liked as much as those dried peaches, because 
they have to be picked too early. 

Mr. Van Deman, of Washington, D. C. — The disease called the 
yellows prevails in the central Atlantic states, also on the eastern 
shores of the great lakes. It is a very formidable disease, the origin 
of which is not certainly known. It is supposed to be due to some 
bacterial cause. The first sign upon the trees is the appearance of 
ripening before the peaches are mature, when about half grown. 
The leaves do not reach their proper size, and have a certain appear- 
ance of wiry shoots on the tree. It will first attack one tree, and 
perhaps may be soon seen on the surrounding trees, although some- 
7 
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y be two years before it spreads to any great extent. It 

conceded to be contagious, although some people claim 
it. The curl-leaf frequently occurs after a cold spell as 
)f the veins. 
ly, of California — We have a disease which some have 

be yellows. ExamioatioD shows the roots to be first 
ly-like Inraps appearing at the surface of the ground. It 

contagious. 

fean^, of Missouri — The yellows seema not to have crossed 
ppi river. The curl-leaf may be cured by removing the 

the trunk of the tree and filling the basin with hot lye. 
^olainger — In ease of the true yellows the exudation of 
place along the main branches and not at the collar. I 
. Gray's trees are affected with the peach tree borer. 
ay — The disease I referred to appears to be a fuugns, 
1 work of a borer. 

odman, of Missouri — The yellows is contagious under 
umstances. In Michigan the application of wood ashes 

be a remedy. 

let, of Ohio— The yellows exists in Ohio, and it is not 
ihes, either. The only sure remedy is to make ashes of 

1 trees and use them as a fertilizer for other trees. It is 
:agious disease, and I advise California fruit-growers to 
! the diseased trees on the first appearance of the yellows. 
itson, of Oregon — The peach is a favorite fruit and is 

many portions of Oregon. The peach-growing interest 
ving rapidly. A fungus blight sometimes destroys our 
ave produced from four acres of Early Crawfords 1,604 
nd boxes of fruit, which sold for an average of $750 per 
best time for pruning in Oregon is just after the fruit is 
Severe winters are our greatest enemy. 
dd, of New Jersey — Our peach interest has suffered 
)iew Jersey from the yellows. The best remedy known 
lie is the application of muriate of potash. 
■>en8, of Texas — Wood ashes is thought to be a remedy 
lows in Texas, but we are not really sure that we have 
Hows. The disease we have seems to be a root blight. 
ion, the Society adjourned to meet at 9 a. m. to-morrow. 
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Tbird Day— Tbursday. 

Morning Session, January 26. 
President Earle called the Society to order at 9 o^clock A. M. 

President Earle, of Illinois — At the opening of our sessions 

here several letters were read from absent friends, among which 

was one of great interest from W. H. Cassell, of Mississippi. A 

second and even more interesting letter from him has since come to 

hand, which I will read : 

Canton, Miss., January 12, 1888. 
Parker Earle, Esq., President American Horticultural Society: 

Dear Sib— At the forthcoming meeting of the American Horticultural Soci- 
ety, where there will doubtless be gathered together some of the best pomologists 
and scientists of this continent, some who are especially familiar with the apple 
and its diseases, will you please ask for a discussion on the fungoid diseases of this 
most useful fruit ? 

In Mississippi, and especially upon the yellow or yellowish red clay soils, 
there are certain varieties maturing in the fall and winter months that bear good 
crops of sound, healthy fruit for a few years, then begin to rot, and are ever after- 
ward affected so as to be almost worthless. This rot, seemingly, begins in August 
or September in one or more spots upon the surface of the fruit, and continues to 
increase until the whole fruit is decayed. Is there any remedy for this, or, more 
probably, is there any preventive ? May it not be true that in the early life of the 
tree it imparts sufficient vigor to the growing fruit to enable it successfully to resist 
the effects of this fungus, whatever it may be ; and that as the tree grows older, and 
its vitality lessens, it fails to do this? 

If so, would the application of fertilizers sufficient to maintain a vigorous 
condition of the tree enable it still to resist this funf^us, and continue to produce 
sound, healthy fruit? Then, what kind of fertilizer and quantity are necessary? 
This subject may have a wider range of interest than that bounded by state lines 
or a few degrees of latitude. I know it is of great importance to us in Mississippi, 
and I have learned the same trouble exists in West Tennessee to some extent. 
Place of origin does not always exempt a variety. Ben Davis is affected consid- 
erably, and so is Shockley. On the bluff formation along the Mississippi river the 
same varieties seem to do well for a longer period than elsewhere, but finally suc- 
cumb. Any practical remedy or solution of this problem is greatly to be desired, 
and we hope good may result from this discussion. 

Yery respectfully, yours, Ac, Wm. H. Cassell. 

The President — The subject presented in this letter should re- 
ceive attention at this or our Riverside meeting ; but for the present 
we will pass it, and hear a paper from "an old friend of birds and 
forestry/^ which Dr. Ridpath will now read : 
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THOUGHTS ON BIRDS AND FORESTa 

BY GEORGE W. MINIER, OF ILLINOIS. 

Dy useful and self-abnegating eocieties of oor ever be- 
can claim pre-eminence more justly than the American 
y. And, surely, none can be expected to take a deeper 
lor, subject or ecieace which in any way relates to the 
advancement of pomology. Pomona, the goddess of 
;cian mythotogy ; but her mantle dropped to earth, " a 

Jrecian fable is somewhat shaded by the frosta of seventy- 
['ra not greatly mistaken, the goddess choae her friends 
lautiful denizens of the air. The (upm) omis was her 
it is that modern pomologists have not all worshiped at 

ody of thoughtful men that insects are our worst ene- 
would savor of folly. All know it. All admit it. Well, 
9 are those creatures which prey upon and destroy these 
< the birds come in as our chief alfiea. Birds may live 
lan can not live without birds. This truth ought to be 
It is a delightful thought that nature has Adapted every 
, beautiful consistency. That insects are a part of the 
u naturalist will deny. That the keeping them in check 
icessities is also true. 

tarth rich in plants, and beautiful in forests, and gra- 
the privilege of laboring for his sustenance. Man is, 
to labor to smooth the rough and subdue the intract- 
lerish the useful and enjoy the beautiful and the delight- 
prunes, cultivates and grafts, and (may I say without ir- 
ew fruits and flowers? A Pippin is, at least, a man u- 
le rude Persian crab is given to man ; he takes the un- 
e hand of Dame Nature and from it manufactures the 
Baldwin and Ben Davis, Myriads of insects (creatures 
art to life and prey upon his labors. Our remedy is to in- 
s a remedy.and, lo ! the air is alive with beautiful, helpful 
raid their arrival with the. sweetest music. and thank 
;b of praise for the privilege of aiding the only creature 
n his toil to " subdue the earth." Birds ask no protec- 
lemand lo be let alone — not in the sense of a certain 
Tely to be permitted to rear their nestlings in trees and 
the hand of nature's tied, and this, too, by destroying 
>e. Insects are more destructive than lions. Millions 
ual loss by the chinch-bug {Cirrux lecttdarita) only. 
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For at least three months they destroy so vast an amount of insects that 
the accounts of ornithology seem fabulous. Audubon, the highest authority 
on birds, assures us that a woodcock will eat its own weight in insects in a 
single night. Dr. Bradley tells us that woodpeckers are constantly ridding 
the orchards of insects. 

To preserve our birds we must preserve our forests. Trees are the nat- 
ural home of birds, and, with the exception of the aquatic tribe, their only 
home. 

Grentleman of the American Horticultural Society, there is a great 
issue— a suit before the tribunal of men of thought It is not so much a 
question of expediency as it is of justice. The title of said suit is, " Birds vs. 
Worms." A part of that court is here and now in session. What will the 
verdict be ? It can not be decided today. The jury is not all impaneled. In- 
deed, the court is not all present. Millions of American boys are to be educated 
to a high point of national discrimination and discernment before the testi- 
mony is all in. Thousands of grown men are not yet competent jurors. 
Some nuisances are to be abated before we are ready for trial. The shotgun 
must be abated^ if not abolished ; and tvoman must be taught not to decorate 
her hat with the symbol of the life blood of her best friend. 

And now, in conclusion, do you ask which birds shall be fostered and 
preserved, and which, if any, may be destroyed ? Save all except, perhaps, 
a few birds of f)rey, and two others. The sap-sucker (Sphyrapums varius) I re- 
gard as an unmitigated scamp, fit only for power and shot. And last of all, " the 
worst pill in. the box," the English sparrow {FringiUa domestica). He is the 
sum of all ornithological rascality, and deserves nothing good at your hands. 
There is one apology for him, and that is no virtue of his : Like the African, 
he came not of his own free will. Some villainous white man captured and 
brought him, or else some governmental dude got an appropriation through 
congress, and spent, perhaps, a moiety of it in thisj the second worst impor- 
tation that ever vexed the seas, and came to America. 

The following letter breathes a hearty spirit: 

Manalapan, Monmouth County, N. J., December 8, 1887. 
George W, Minier, Minier, HL: 

D£AB Sib — In reply to your inquiries, would say that the only bird considered 
injurious to agriculture or horticulture in New Jersey is the English sparrow. 
Ac the last annual meeting of the State Horticultural Society the following res- 
olution was adopted, via. : 

*^That the two Directors from this Society to the State Board of Agriculture be 
and are hereby appointed a committee for the purpose of uniting with a like com- 
mittee from the board in asking the legislature of this state to enact a law placing 
a bounty of two cents for each and every English sparrow killed in this state, pay- 
able by the several justices of the peace throughout the state.'' 

It was the opinion of the Society that the English sparrow is, from its known 
destructiveness, the greatest pest now known to horticulture, and that a law for their 
€ztrrmination, to be effectual, should be national ; and to this end I hope the Ameri- 
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al Society st ita next meeting will petition congress to pu« such » 
a common in this state are rnbins, crows, biscbbirda, cat-birds, 
wrens, martins. Your reference to New Jersey leads me to say, 
if our Jersey women. " Very traly yours, David Baisd. 

DieCUSSION ox BIRDS. 

EarU, of Illinois — This is one of our best papers. 
IT is an able and honorable representative American 

nger, of Kansas — I wish the author of the article had 
bird which he calls the sap-sucker, for the bird which 
ay that name is so far from being a pest that he is one 
useful birds we have. He is a busy bird on warm 
ind feeds chiefly upon the larvse of insects and borers, 
uracts from dead and decaying trees at a time when 
'e doing no work at all. 

n, of Indiana — There are several species ofwoodpeck- 
called sap-suckers, but the true sap-sucker feeds only 
im of the tree. He is difficult to recognize, as he dif- 
othera chiefly in the formation of the tongue. Wood- 
long, elastic tongues, terminating in a barK The 
as a short tongue without the barb, the end of the 
a small horny spoon or brush. The essayist is cor- 
ng that the sap-sucker is a destructive bird. 
nger — Unless we can determine accurately one bird 
by sight, had we not better save them all, lest we de- 
nds? 

Deman, U. S. Pomologist, Washington, D, C. — The 
ores Iioles (for sap, and not for worms) with geomet- 
ty around the trunk of a tree, and the other wood peck- 
ling for insects only in dead and decaying trees. The 
speckled white and black and has a white spot in hia 

Evans, of Missouri — Another way to distinguish them 
il of the sap-sucker is provided with a spike, with which 
limself on the tree in a peculiar way. His color is a 
ique or Plymouth Bock. 
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Prof. Lemmon, of California— The sap-sucker is bad in Califor- 
nia. He injures forest trees as well as fruit and ornamental trees. 
This injurious sap-sucker is smaller than most other species of 
woodpeckers. 

Prof. J. C. Ridpath, of Indiana — Mr. Holsinger is right. There 
are other birds that make holes in trees like those of the sap-sucker, 
and until we have better knowledge on the subject it would be 
wiser not to destroy any of the woodpeckers. 

Mr. Van Deman — Prof. Ridpath is mistaken. Woodpeckers 
bore holes wherever they can find a worm. These holes are not 
bored at geometrical distances, and with the regularity of the sap- 
sucker. 

Mr. Smithy of Wisconsin — Is the robin in this state a destructive 
bird ? ^ 

Mr. Buck, of California— Robins with us are birds of passage. 
Generally we have a few in the winter, but occasionally I have 
seen them in large numbers. They are not destructive; but the 
sap-sucker is one of our worst enemies, and often entirely destroys 
the apricot trees. 

Mr. Grrimes, of Minnesota — The sap-sucker should be destroyed, 
and can easily be distinguished by the geometrical regularity of the 
distances between the holes which he bores. Sometimes they will 
bore as many as half a dozen rings around a tree, thus impeding 
circulation and causing the death of the tree. The only objection 
to birds is that they are destructive of small fruits; but they more 
than pay for what they eat, and should be protected. 

Mr. timith — There are a great many birds on my place, where I 
permit no boys with shotguns, and as we are very careful not to 
disturb them we can approach within ten feet of the robins before 
they will fly. I have even moved birds^ nests from one place to 
another, and the old birds have returned to them. They sometimes 
eat my Delaware grapes, but I think this is a proof of good taste 
on their part, and do not seek to destroy them. 

Mr. Estee, of California — Sap-suckers are destructive. I am in 
favor of killing them to save the trees ; but our most destructive 
bird in Napa valley is the linnet. In the earlier years of California 
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ID could not have children enough to frighten the lin- 
but of late years we have planted so many cherry trees 
ich large cropa that we and the linnets have now au 
Lg between us. To compass this end required as much 
the man had who undertook to make ministers out of 
loya. 

□ view of the coDfusion eiisling among horticolturiatB in regard to 
id habits of ihis bird, so frequeatly coDfouaded with an inooceDt 
I woodpecker family, the Secretary quotes from the traDSBclions of 
orticuliural Society for 1879, page 134, a geaeral dfscriptiou of the 
•n bj Alembert W. Braylon, B. 8 , M. D., in " A Catalogue of the 
□a, with keys and descriptions of the groops of greatest iolerest to 

Jpeolxrg. — BUI Stout, usually straight, with the tip truncate or acQte 
nerinf; or boring in wood ; tongiie long, flatfish, barbed, capable of 
in, adapted to securing ineecla (except in Sphyi-apttmi) ; hyoid appa- 
, its bones generally quite long, curving aronnd the skull behind 
le ; outer toe permanently reversed, hind toe present (except in Pi 
compressed, sharp and strong. Tuil feathers 12, rigid and acumi 
ir short, coDcealed ; tail never forked ; naaal tufls usually present. 
l\. All (except fiphyrapicus, which is truly a sap sucker) art 
ctivoroUB, and hence they are of the greatest service to the farmer, 
id often harsh. Colors generally bright, the male having aim 
the head ; sexes usually slightly different. Species 250 ; abnndi 

akva mriu* (yellow bellied woodpecker), the mischievous member, 
e from those having flexible, barbed tongues. Dr. Braytoa further 
I not extensible, the tip brushy ; hjoid bones short ; black and 
lack an breast, chiefly yellowish below ; white wing patch ; crown 
^rlet in female ; Si inches long. This bird ia an exception l« the 
oodpeckers work in the interest of the fruit-grower. He is a true 
B hairy aod downy woodpeckers do not deserve the name. The 
sap-suckers eat fruits and insects. They injure fruit trees by strip- 
ter bark and eating the soft inner bark (Qiinbiwn layer)." 

—Secretary.] 

nney, of California, chairman of the Committee on For- 

tted the following preamble and resolutions: 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FOBESTBY. 

, It ie now known that a due proportion of forest, varying from one- 
rth of the area of a given locality, is estimated to secure the largest 
^turns and the maintenance of the largest pupul^lion in the whole 
iBt deforeatatioD exceeding this proportion diminishes the total out- 
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put of crops, even though the cultivated area be increased, and consequently di- 
minishes the capacity of the land to support population ; and 

Whereas, Excessive tree destruction without regard to the maintenance of 
the reproductive power of the forest causes irregularity and uncertainty in the 
rain-fall, diminished wood and timber supply for the future, diminished humidity 
in the air, diminished health of the people, especially through the production of 
malarial diseases, diminished spring and summer flow of streams used for naviga- 
tion and irrigation, increased extremes of heat and cold, of drought and flood, 
and in mountainous countries like California causes the production of torrents 
th:it carry debris from the denuded water sheds to cover and destroy fertile valley 
lands below ; and 

Whereas, The present government land laws furnish neither an adequate 
means of carrying on the timber industry nor any means for protecting the water- 
sheds, and consequently the irrigation and inland navigation, nor the climate and 
crops of the country ; and 

Whereas, Timber lands are being rapidly taken up by questionable means, 
frequently in the interest of foreign capital ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Horticultural Society, in convention assembled, 
calls the attention of congress to this subject of vital importance to the country, 
and requests that all government timber lands be at once withdrawn from sale or 
entry, and that the mining act granting timber to locaters be repealed, until a 
definite survey shall have ascertained what portions of the public forests should 
be permanently reserved for the best interests of the nation ; and that when such 
forest areas shall be definitely ascertained they shall be set apart and managed in 
accordance with such regulations as have been suggested and verified by the expe- 
rience of other nations. The questionable means necessary to obtain large bodies 
of timber land now so energetically practiced, together with the waste and destruc- 
tion and fires, make this or a similar measure one of urgency. 

Resolved^ That congress is further requested to create a special forest reserve 

in the far-famed redwood districts of California. Abbott Kinney, 

T. S. Hubbard, 
J. M. Smith, 

T. V. MUNSON, 

J. CliARK ElDPATH. 

Resolved^ That the preamble and resolutions herewith presented be printed 
ami handed as soon as possible to the members present and sent to those absent, 
with the request that the resolutions be forwarded to the members of congress 
whom they know, or who represent their district, urging action ; also, that copies 
be forwarded directly to the chairmen of the Committees on Public Lands in the* 
senate and house of representatives, and the Secretary of the Interior, the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture and chief of the bureau of forestry. 

DISCU3SI0>T ON THE FORESTRY RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr. Van Deman, U. S. Pomologist, Washington, D. C. — I 
heartily indorse the report. Congress should perpetually preserve 
the big trees of California. 
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, of California — Special mention should be made of - 
breats of this state in a separate resolution. It is not 
ger the resolutionB by any special amendments. 
%tk, of Indiana — We made the report short so as not 



. of California — I wish to add the following amend- 
)ve its adoption : 

at CoogresB ia further requesled to create a special forest leeerve 
I redwood districla ot CBliforoin. [See reeolutioQS.] 

— Most of the redwood forests are now individual 

ingress can, therefore, do nothing in this matter. 

I, of California — Forestry is profitable in Europe, and 

!ventually. Some landlords there require two trees to 

one that is cut down. 

iitions as amended were adopted. 

imoD, being called upon, read the following paper: 

THE PALMS. 

A PHYSIOGNOMIC SKETCH. 
BY JOSEPH ALBBECHT, M. D., OF LO0ISIANA. 

ireature of the earth has peculiar beauties and charactariBtic 
zone. In the tropica these impoae b; their grandeur and 
their unbounded wealth of grace of forma and of fragrance, 
inial growth, by the never-ceasing power with which leaf, 
t throng in continuous succession without ever-pausing de- 
eat is the vegetation of the temperate zone. Yet this ia not 
}r and variety ; and what lack she shows in continuous power 
L, as compared with her aister tropical zone, she compensates 
which she displays with tlie varying seasona, 
ve direct our regards to the polar zone, we meet there, also, a 
strongly diminished and variously stunted in its form, indeed, 
as, furnishing striking evidence of the never-reeling creative 

lies — that climate which our fantasy paints so vividly as the 
luman race— none of Ihe manifold forma of planta we meet is 
character istJG as that of the palms. I will endeavor to bring 
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before yeu the principal outlines of the forms of these plants. I will also 
mention the architectonic relation of their internal structure, their distri- 
bution and their propagation, their relation to the human race, their influ- 
ence on the physical and moral energies of mankind, or, briefly, their his- 
toric mission in nature. 

Few plants have more impressively influenced the welfare or woe of 
whole nations, and are still influencing them, few have more powerfully 
united in sisterly union the ideas of whole tribes, and more deeply founded 
an independent direction of thought, than have the palms. Few men have 
reflected how the palms have proved at once the motives to profound think- 
ing on the symbolism of a religious culture, and on some of the glories of 
artistic production. 

Tne great father of systematic botany, the immortal Linnaeus, called the 
palms the princes of the vegetable kingdom. By this he has created an 
image of palms which will remain everlasting, for there is no better verbal 
mode of distinguishing the palm from all other plants. Wherever the palm 
appears in its truly typic and unstunted form, it distinguishes itself by its 
port and carriage from all growing around. The undivided stem, which 
rises continually in height, without bearing limbs, and lifts its crown of 
leaves proudly up without ever dropping them, imprints on the palm its 
peculiar stamp. 

Some of our tallest palms delight to stand isolated, and to govern the 
landscape for a great distance. They like to raise above the surrounding 
jungles their heads, bathed in the sunlight, where they form, as Humboldt 
says, a forest above the forest. Yet it must not be hastily inferred that it 
any the less presents vast bodies of glorious fronds to contemplation. Sir 
Samuel W. Baker, who spent many years in the island, says : " For upwards of 
a hundred and twenty miles along the western and southern coasts of Ceylon 
one continuous line of cocoa-nut groves wave their green leaves to the sea 
breeze without a break, except where some broad, clear river cleaves the 
line of verdure as it meets the sea." At the same time, what he elsewhere 
says is not to be forgotten : " This palm delights in the sea breeze, and never 
attains the same perfection inland that it does in the vicinity of the coast." 
More definitely other authors affirm that this body of Cocos nucifera is 
twenty-six leagues long and several leagues broad, and comprehends some 
11 000,000 trees. But it is chiefly the dwarf palms which grow in great 
masses. The Sabal, Adansonii and Serrulata and the Chamserops hystrix 
form almost impenetrable thickets as undergrowth in the swampy forests of 
low^ Louisiana and Florida, and the Chamserops humilis has taken posses- 
sion of large tracts of land in the French province of Algiers, to the exclusion of 
all other plants, and is the despair of the colonist who tries to clear the land 
for cultivation. In the marshy parts of the Philippines and other large 
islands near them, and the Moluccas, there are wide tracts entirely covered 
with the Nipa palm {Nipa frutesoens). Among other social dwarf palms 
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amed the Geonoma acuulie, Macroetachia, Trinax argentea, Cham- 
eiit«a, FbceDiz acaulis, Licuala paludoea, etc., and among the tree 
Fhcenix dactylifera, P. Bylveelrie, Elsia guioeeDsis, Iriartea pb^o- 
l«rpe, Syagrus botryophora, AtUlea spinoBa, A. eicelsa, A. compta, 
ata, Cahuner Mauritia vinifera, M. flexuosa, Orbignia phaleraU, 
a cerifera, Cocoa Yutai, Corypha Oebanga, Areca Nibung, etc. 
varied features give the palms an independent eUmp, and make 
h their carriage, the character pliinis, not only of a landaoape, but 
countries. The proud, royal form of come palma is often developed 
ry small germ. Those of oar peas or beans are giants compared 
[f we look closely at the atone of a date we observe on ila rounded 
lall cavity, and cutting through the horny subatance of the seed we 
t small whitish corpuacle. This is the germ. The substance of the 
le albumen and starch which furnish nourishment ti the germi- 
mt It ia, indeed, the same substance aa the fl'iur of the cerealia, 
1 has a fleahy or oily conatitutiuo in many other planta. The germ 
m develops very slowly into a tree. Yeara often pass before the 
ina to form thn stem, and the body of the stock hat increased to 
ble thickneni before it risea up to a etem lik"*, rounded ahaft, 
; ahooting up of the young plant into a woody twig.aa we aee even 
e firat year with our fruit and forest treea, not a trace can be ob- 
the palmj. But once the stem commencea to form, it grows on 
yearly swelling height, pushing forth on ita summit ever green 
s; and in this manner, at last, after many years, running on to 
almoat, the mighty columns of 100, 150 and even 190 feet high are 
I, with their large capital of leavfs on the summit, which we can 
1 much admire. 

ionoeption is so very general that the pilm always appenrs as a 
;bt column, which terminates in a cluater of leaves, that no other 
lOugbt of. But we have a great number of palms which have quite 
t growth. Many never show above the soil more than their crown 
other forms are those of the climbing palms or rattana. The well- 
janieh CLne (aometimes wrongly called bamboo) ia the stem of 
m. This cane, as do othera of the same tribe, climbs like an end- 
ious rope of several hundred feet in length, in the forests of the trap- 
partionlarly in southern Aaia. From ateia to stem, from crown to 
winds iia way. nf>t aeldi)m through several mighty forest raonarchs, 
'tween their limbs in great sinuoua archeti. These alema of the 
palms are the longeat vegetable growths in the world, and if 
out would often meaaure 500 and 600 feet in extent. 
freak of na'ure, a few palms occasionally divide into two or more 
as is constant and typic with the Doum palm (Hifphmae thubaica) 
■n Africa, and pirticularly of the valley of the Nile, and of Nubia, 
. and Arabia. We aee thia palm forming one of the decorations of 
^ian provinces, and at the cataract* of the Nile it stands isolated, 
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looking down into the never-resting billows below. Welwitach, on the other 
hand, tells that in the parched districts between the rivers Ddnde and Zanza 
he saw a forest of a kind of Hyphseae some five leagues in length, consist- 
ing almost exclu<)ively of the branched stems of this peculiar palm. 

Some palms have a gourd-like swelling in the mid He, or near the middle, 
of their stems. We see in the yards of the convents of Chili, now and then, 
the showy crown of the Ccqiiite palm {Subacfz spectahilu)^ with gray-green 
pinnate leaves, whi^h has such a stem. In the savannas of central Africa 
rises the grandiose Delib palm {Borassus Arthiopum), and balances its 
gigantic fan leaves on a high columnar stem, which shows a little below the 
middle of its height a swelling, which gradually and gently diminishes up- 
ward and downward. This formation gives such strength to the trunk 
that the strongest hurricane can not bend it. 

The mild and tender nature which distinguishes the palms and makes 
them so attractive to men is not always present. Many stems of palms bristle 
with thorns, with which they confront and oppose the traveler who comes 
within their reach. Among these are the Desmoncus, Bactris, Guilielma, 
Acrocomia, Astrocaryum, Aiphanes, Listonia Hagendorfii, Martinezia caryo- 
tifolia, etc. The spines shoot like huge fangs forward on many stems ; on 
others they are fine-pointed, like the sharpest needles, which the Indians 
often use to tattoo with, or to puncture the skin before rubbing a dye in the 
wounds. 

The petioles, or stems of the leaves, of many palms remain on the 
stem for a long time after the green leaves have perished. They frequently 
sharpen into thorny points, as is the case in the Chamserops hystrix of Loui- 
siana and Florida. On other palms the bases of the leaf stalks remain on the 
trunks, and give the surface of the trunks the appearance of being furnished 
with steps. These steps facilitate the climbing of these trees, and the dwellers 
of the torrid zone by them mount up to get the nourishing fruit, or to draw 
off the palm wine from the sheath of the flower. The leaf stalks in another 
great number of palms envelop its stem entirely, and form, when ex- 
tended, broad fibrous sheets. The leaf stalk of the Oreodoxa regia of Cuba 
is three to four yards wide, and much used to pack up the fragrant weed of 
Vueltabajo. The tree drops one leaf every month. 

Wax is best known as the product of the honey-bee, but certain plants 
probably produced wax long before bees began their quiet activity, and 
some plants produce it still to a large extent. The palms are among the 
most important wax-producing plants. The Peruvian wax palm {Ceroxylon 
andioola) is entirely covered with a whitish wax, which gives it the appear- 
ance of marble. A single stem of this palm furnishes twenty-five pounds 
of wax. This wax is scraped from the stem and mixed with tallow for can- 
dles. 

Von Martins says, informing us of another extraordinary presentation 
among the palms : " Characteristic differences are also f ul*nished in some 
species by roots which, springing from the stem at about a foot or a foot and 
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he grouDd, either raise the stem, as it were, upon a scaffoldinj;, 
t with thick buttresseii." Far more wonderful accouQte of this 
omenon have been observed by others, Mr. A. Smith gays of 
xorrhiza that it " ia the tallest-growing speciea, and ita cone of 
times 80 high that a man can st^id in the cent«r with the tall 
is head. Theae aerial roots, being covered with little asperities, 
y used by the Indians as graters." 

lold Seeman tetb us that he became acquainted with a singular 
rhen he made an excursion one evening through Panama, 
ent wa3 used by his native servant to crush cocoa-nut kernels 
>repare them for food. It had somewhat of a resemblance to a 
of prickles, as we see pins in the barrels of street organs or 
Seeman would never have imagined what itin reality was. 
al root of a palm. Later on he saw the tree himself, and could 
losely its formation ; it waa the air-root o( the Pashinba or Za- 
'riart*a emrrhiza), 

r Beissek thinks that the trunks of many palms in advanced 
'ely away near the ground, and are reduced to dust, so that 
ins of the original tree to the height of four to six feet. These 
t which stand single. It has been asked, how can they stand 
Qtinue to grow, being deprived of their supporting base and 
3 been replied that they have had to create a new pidnt d'apptii 
ae of nutrition, and that their stems have thrown out air roots, 
iserve sometimes on the stalks of our corn, and that these they 
sd in the soil during the decay of the base of the trunk, 
terns of the Iriarl«a on conic scaffolds of atrial roots which 
themselves solidly in the soil on all sides. The view of such a 
its may be compared with the frame of a tent made of conically 
oles. The trunk is now suspended entirely free from the soil 
Id ot roots, and is in this manner raised often six or seven feet 
jnd, carrying a stem of sixty or seventy feet free in the air. 
s which we have just cited of the siem of the palms show suffi- 
hey difTer entirely from the trunks of our forest trees. This 
«nds not only toila external appearance, but also to il« internal 
^e look in vain for wood in palms, as we posses* it in our trees; 
>ark,a3 on our trees. No heart, with ils yearly layers of rings, 
; no biirk which can he separated from the wood. The whole 
.runk of the palm may be considered as a gigantic bundle of 
] in a hard shell. If we cut a Spanish cane across, we can see 
J the fibers run and how the st«m is constructed. It may be 
irtificial whalebone, consisting of horse-hair glued and pressed 

liar structure of the palm stem, which corresponds with the 
ontj^otyledons, is not without intrinsic influence on certain of 
denomena. The trunk of the palm is elastic and flexible in a 
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high degree. Strong old palm trees bend in the wind far below the line in 
which our forest trees could retain their entirety, while young trees are as 
yielding and pliable as grass halms. The stems of our trees would break if 
they were bent as much as any of them. Headless trunks, or forest giants 
broken and uprooted by the storm, as we meet them in our forests, are un- 
known in the world of palms. The palm remains standing erect when the 
tropical hurricane shivers the forest around him to pieces, and when other 
trees are broken asunder. The deficiency of a woody body, as in our trees, 
does not withdraw from the palm that degree of solidity and hardness which 
is indispensable to it to maintain its position, and to brave the attacks of 
storms. Its solidity is, on the contrary, a very extraordinary one. The 
wood of certain palms belongs to the hardest we know. The best ax is notched 
or gets its edge turned in attempts to cut some of them, as the Guilielma 
^peciosa or peach palm of Venezuela and Guiana. 

On the high shaft of the tree palm, as well as on the climbing stem 
which winds itself through the thickets of the forest, the palm unfolds its 
crown of leaves. On the arborescent palm it corresponds with the architec- 
tonic capital. Some palm leaves resemble long drawn out spades, as in the 
Lodoicea and Phceaicophorium Sechellarum and Verschaffeltia sporida, in 
which they are sometimes upward of twenty feet long and twelve feet wide. 
Others may be compared with the leaves of our parsley, only magnified a 
hundred-fold, as in the Caryota^ and Martinezia caryotifolia. But the two 
principal forms are the fan leaved and the pinnate-leaved palms. The fan- 
leaved carry green fans, the pinnate-leaved green feathers. A lady*s fan, 
whose rays are drawn out in long points, gives us an image of the fan leaf, 
and an ostrich feather, which we have to imagine immensely lengthened, 
and its downy divisions put further apart and transformed into green leaves, 
gives us an idea of the pinnate palm leaf. Of the fan-leaved palms we have 
in the United States the Sabal palmetto, the S. Adansonii, S. serrulata and 
the Chamserops hystrix. 

In the formation of the palm leaf the structure of the leaves celebrates 
its triumphs, for no larger leaves are met with in the vegetable kingdom. 
It seems as if nature intended to indemnify the palms for the deficiency of 
a crown of branches by the grandeur of the organs of the leaves, so gigan- 
tically and massively are they built. There are palm leaves which fairly vie 
in size with many of our fruit trees. Put up in our orchards they would 
reach far above the tops of the trees. The leaves of the Jupati palm (Raphia 
iasdig€ra)y a pinnate-leaved palm of Brazil, attain a length of sixty feet or 
more, and form a feather crown of forty feet in diameter. Its leaf stalk or 
petiole shoots out twelve to fifteen feet before the first segments of the 
leaf make the'r appearance. We could easily climb up to the second story 
of our houses on the prongs of the leaf stalk of the Sagus or the Arenga 
palm (A, saccharifera). No less majestic are the fan leaves of those palms 
which, though not so long, spread more in breadth. The round green fan 
leaves hover about the head of the palm, and when shaken by the wind send 
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,de8 SoehiDK gleams from the gloBsy surface of their leaves. The royal 
)f the Palmyra, the Sabal, the Lalania, etc., carry fans from twelve to 
feet in breadth. Ten perBons can conveniently stand under the leaf 
alipat palm {Corypha wnbraeulijera). The navigators of the Upper 
t up the leaves of the Delip palm aa a screen to make shade under 
to rest. 

ture has not only prepared parasols, but also paper, in the leaves of 
Im, especially of the Talipat, Palmyra, Borasaus flabilliformis and 

These consist of long strips from the leaves, so as to serve the Hin- 
r writing material, aa El Babir, the papyrus — whence the word paper — 

Egyptians. The strips are smootbed, and the writing is engraved 
lurFace with a stylus. The writing is afterward rubbed with a black 
e to make it more distinct. The merchant keeps his books on these 
sd slips or olas— the native name for them — and the craftsman writes 
is account, which, in spite of the small tamulic characters, produces 
ae impressive effect aa a European civilized account would. Even 
ender secrets are confided to the green leaf, which, neatly rolled up 
(led, finds its delivery through the poet-office as well a.s our letters. I 
re remark that this manner of writing may well be one of the oldest, 
he oldest, according to Pliny. Tlie oldest of writing on palm leaves 
X put, according to Indian authorities, at thousands of years before 
one era, 

) plant our cabbage in our gardens on the ground ; the inhabitant of 
pics gets his cabbage on the top of palm trees, especially the Areca 
a, Cocos oleracea, Euterpe oleracea and many others. The palm cab- 
the tender heart of the leaves of many palms, but as this heart eiista 
Lce, the tree dies when it is taken, and many palm forests have been 
ed by the greediness of man tor this product. 

e beautiful leaf of the palm is not always so free from danger ae may 
: first sight. Many palms, and principally the climbing palms, have 
on the petioles, which are sharper than the claws of a cat or of a 

These thorns are sometimes hidden under the soft segmenta of the 
1, therefore, so much the more dangerous. iErocomia, Astrocaryum, 
, Ouilielma, Desmoncus, etc., are genera belonging to this class, 
extraordinary contrast with the size of the leaves are the dimensions 
lowers, or, rather, of the ilorets, in tlie palms. These are very small, 
t remarkable coloration, and would disappear under the magnificence 
eaves if they did not compose large corymbs or racemes, or sometimes 
in huge spikes. Pew palms carry the floral panicle in the center of 
ft (interfrondales), and are, therefore, monocarpous, that is, flower 
,r fruit only once in their lives and then die. Palms of this character 
Qg to the old world, and bloom only at the age of forty or fifty years, 
Corypha, Metroxylon, Eugiessonia. The Sagus blooms at about flf- 
ars of age ; the fruit is nearly three years in ripening, after which the 
ta. Most of the palms produce their flowers (racemes) on the side of 
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their stem, or in the »xih of their leaves (infrafrondales). The presence of 
the leaves is not always necessary during the flowering and fructification. 
The leaves drop off on certain palms before the flower spathe appears (Eu- 
terpe, Oenocarpus, A reca, Seaforthia, etc.); in others the leaves persist at 
all times (Arenga, Sagus, Phoenix Mauritia, Borassus, Lodoicea, Latania, 
Hyphceoe, etc.). The racemes of the flowers sometimes attain a gigantic 
size. The Cryptocalyx of Java sends from the crown a fluttering spike six- 
teen feet in length, and many others are not much smaller. 

The diminutiveness of the flower of the palm must not be considered 
a defect; it is rather an advantage. Nature operates more through contrast 
than through harmony. The leaves which give the palm its peculiar majesty 
would suffer in their effect if large and highly colored flowers were put by 
their side. The palm flower compensates at least for the deficiency of its 
size by the enormous number of florets. More than 208,000 were counted 
on a single raceme of the Sagus Rumphii, which is preserved in the museum 
at Kew, and as the tree produces commonly three such racemes, the num- 
ber of florets must have amounted to 624,000. 

The sex is mostly separated in the flower of the palms. We find the 
male and female flower often on one tree (Cocos, Attalea, Areca, Desmoncus, 
Sagus, Leopoldia, Geonoma, etc.), and often on two separate trees (Phoenix, 
ChamsBdoria, Mauritia, Borassus, Lodoicea, Latania, etc.), and, indeed, the 
differences of the sex in plants was first observed on the palms. It was 
known to the Egyptians and the Greeks. The spathe and the flowers of 
several palms exhale a very agreeable musky odor toward evening and 
morning. Among them are the jErocomia sclerocarpa, Chamsedoria fra- 
grans, Morenia fragrans, Astrocaryum, Diplothemium Bactris, Saguera sac- 
charifera, etc.; but unfortunately not all produce an agreeable, but, on the 
contrary, some exhale a fetid and putrid, smell (Areca catechu). Some 
flowers develop a certain amount of heat at the time of inflorescence. It is 
commonly the spathe which shows the increase of temperature, as in Bac- 
tris, JEroconiia, Iriartea. 

The maturation of the fruit of the palms is a very slow process. In 
many palms it requires at least eight months, in Sagus, as already stated, 
three years and in the Maldivian nut {Lodoicea Sechellarum), whose hard, 
woody shell is two inches in thickness, ten years to mature the fruit. 

The fruit is often in great disproportion to the flower. The small flow- 
ers of the Borassus, Cocos, Lodoicea and Eugeissonia produce very volumi- 
nous fruit. The fruit of the Lodoicea Sechellarum — ^a very peculiar kind of 
cocoa-nut — is often half a yard long, a yard in circumference, and weighs 
over fifty pounds; it is cordiform, and the greatest tree fruit of the world, 
and known under the names of Maldivian nut or Coco des Maldives, double 
cocoa-nut and Coco de mer. 

Not all fruits of the palms are nuts with a dry and fibrous cover. Others 
produce berries or drupes, with a fleshy and soft cover inclosing a stony 
kernel. Some of them are edible, like the drupe of the Phoenix dactylifera 
8 
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icud prunifer, with a subacid sweet Eeah, the Ouilielma 
s. Still others are covered with neat scales, like the fruit 
apple, 88 in Lepidocaryiiin, Bagus, Calamus, Raphia, Dea- 

centrate ihemselvea in tropical regions, where we nipet 
umber and the greatest diversity : these diminish as the 
I Capricorn are reached, and still decrease aa those liniiis 
noal nortliern limit in America ie about 34° north lali- 
lern 36° south latitude. 

sed countries on the earth, which harbor the palms in 
dance, beauty and variety, are, in America, the countries 
i llie Orinoco; in the old world, Farther India and the 

ods the palms Qourisbed much further north and south, 
dreary pine and spruce grow and rtuse their dark heads 
L palm forests, aa is abundantly proved by their fossiliza- 



' the known and yet Uving palms amounts to about 1,500 
ig to V. Martius, 64 genera, and according to Dr. Wendt- 
but as many countries in the interior of Africa, eW., 
ble to the botanist, it is supposed that their number will 
ut 1,600 species. 

re might be aaid on this almost inexhaustible subject I 
3mplation. I can only trust I have not exhausted your 
lave thus presented before you for your indulgent recep- 
asion as this. 

DISCC8SION ON PALMS. 

i-le, of Illinois — This is a unique and interesting 
only regret the absence of its able author. 
^, of California — California has two native palms. 
, one of tlie finest of tlie fan palms, succeeds in all 

of the state. Its native home is at tlie south, at 
ian Bernardino Mountains, in what is known as 
ime of the finest specimens of this species in the 
n in this city. Naturally, its majestic coliimnai' 
1 and rather unsightly for a number of years by 
its leaf stalks. This may be remedied by shaving 

injury to the free. The second species is aUo a 
California, but is neither so conspicuous nor hardy 
m. As Dr. Albreeht has well said, there are no 
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trees or plants which present to the beholder such unique beauty 
and interest as the palms, and where they succeed, as they do in 
California, they should be seen on every landscape. 

Secretary Ragan, of Indiana — It was with some difficulty, and 
a good deal of persuasion, that Dr. Albrecht was induced to prepare 
this paper. I apprehend that no member of the Society will regret 
that he finally did so. There are, probably, not many of the palms 
that will prove of economic value in the United States, but they 
are certainly of great sesthetic value wherever the climate will 
admit of their being grown. There is at least one of their number, 
however, from which I anticipate valuable economic returns in the 
near future as a possible fruit-bearing species in a large section of 
comparatively arid country bordering on the Pacific coast and 
Mexico, viz.: the date palm. This is one of the most hardy, and 
certainly <Ae most valitablef species of the palms. The region named, 
in many of its essential features, resembles North Africa, where the 
date palm is the greatest blessing to the semi-barbaric tribes who 
inhabit that country. It should be thoroughly tested in these arid 
regions. 

Mr. Van Deman, U. S. Pomologist, Washington, D. C. — I am 
very much interested in palms. I received the fruit from a date 
palm grown near Phoenix, Arizona, only seven years from the seed. 
It had five bunches. I believe this valuable palm will do well in 
that country. The date palm requires a moist soil and a dry sky; 
irrigation can give the first, and the other is everywhere in South- 
ern California and Arizona. 

The President — Notwithstanding the value that may, and I hope 
will, develop in date culture in the southern sections of California 
and Arizona, I still think the greatest value is in the beauty and 
grandeur of the palms. 

Mr, Bettner, of California — In Southern California the date 
palm succeeds, and has been fruited for a few years past. We cer- 
tainly have the necessary atmospheric conditions. At Riverside, 
my home, the culture of the date is receiving some attention. 

Mr. Wickson, of California — Date palms were introduced into 
Southern California by the Jesuit fethers. They have perfected 
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I Santa Barbara counties. The tree is of rather 
oea not bear fruit until it has attained consider- 

n — Dues the royal palm grow in California? 
alifornia — I have eight varieties of palms on my 
I one of them is called the royal, but I do uot 
e to name. The last frost cut the lower leaves a 
t been seriously injured, I have found this palm 
apa, where there are trees twenty-Jive years old 

if Arkansas — There are two beautiful specimens 
- street, in this city. What variety are they? 
-Those are the Washington palms, and are prob- 
ens as any in Central California. 
California — A nunsber of varieties of palms are 
nta Clara) county, but no perfect fruit has yet 
1 the date. 

aim valley, the native home of the Washington 
y Prof Lemmon, is near Indio, in the Colorado 
:)imens there rise to the height of one hundred 
.re majestically grand. 

!?alifurnia, introduced a "resolution on the subject 
lits, which was, on motion, referred to the foDow- 
ttee: Mr. Estee, of California; Mr. Buck, of 
asters, of Nebraska; Major Evans, of Missouri ; 
;er, of Kansas. 

rom the local committee on entertainment, gave 
;oneerning the proposed banquet to be given the 
ling; also, I'egarding the excursion to Monterey 

itation to the Society to visit Santa Eosa and the 
the Eussian river was received and the invita- 
e Society then adjourned. 



Third Day— Thursday. 



The Souiety reassembled at 2 o'clock. 

Hon. M. M. Eitoe, of California, from the special committee 
fruit tariff, reported tlu' following resolutions: 

Remlved, By ihe American HorticuUural Society, awembled at San Jos^ C 
fornia, that any reduclioQ by congress of Ihe eiUting tarifl' on green and d 
fraite, nnta, raUina, prunes, wine, and other horticultural and agricultural p: 
ucts, would injure all and destroy many of these industries. 

Reeohed, That a cop; of thie resolution be forwarded to each senator and m 

ber of congrcBB, and that a printed copy He sent to each member of ihe Soci 

with the request that the subject of the above resolution be urged upon the at 

lion of the senators and members of congress from each of theirresjieclivestat 

■ M. M. ESTEE, 

J. C, Evans, 
Frank HoLsiMdE 
J. H. Masters. 

Alter an able and prolonged discussion, participated in by a 
eral gentlemen fvom California, all of whom favoi-ed the reso 
tions, and by Mr. Munson, of Texas, who opposed them, they n 
adopted by a very decided majority. 

The following supplementary resolution was introduced \v 
minority of the special committee on the tariff: 

BeHolved, That it is necessary that a large import duty be imposed on all n 
ery stocks brought into the United States, as many of these imported slocks bi 
iiiEect peets into the country and threaten the destruction of our orchards, am 
the aame time cripple the uureery business of our own people. 

M. M. ESTBE, 

J. H. Masteb 

Mr. Madera, of Nebraska — I heartily favor the adoption of f 
resolution. Many of our worst insect pests have been brought i 
our country on imported nursery stock. 

Dr. Plummer, of Oregon — Our California brethren seem to 
already supplied with bugs. They ought not to import any mc 
either with or without duty- 
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e, of California — The resolution should be modified so 

B a thorough ins|iecti(>n of all imported nursery Htock. 

dky, of North Carolina — I believe this disciissinrj to be 

T, and, therefore, move to lay the resolution on the 

ried. 

insoD, of Indiana, from the committee on President 

ress, reported as follows: 

mittee to which WHB referred the Presidenl'a addrtes beg leave to 
I questioDS therein so abl; ditcussed, [he recommeDdations wiselj 
coDclueioDS renched, nreof bo much importance tu horticulturists 
r couutrj that we recommend that this Socielj secure the pliblica- 
apiea in pamphlet form. J. C. Evans. 

S. JOHBSON, 

N. Ohmbr. 

art of the committee was adopted, and, on motion of 
}f California, a collection amounting to $38 wasatouce 
defray the cspenee of the publication and distribution 



COLD STORAGE AND REFRIGERATOR CARS. 

ia members desiring to know the effect of cold storage 
ator cars on their fruits shipped to distant markets \n- 
istern members concerning the condition of such fruits 
ed. 

t Earle — The common impression that fruits are injured 
age is incorrect. They do not necessarily decay more 
n exposed to the warm outside atmosphere by reason of 
1 in the cold storage, unless they have been overripe 
acipient stages of decay when gathered and shipped. 
lerience and observations convince me of the value of 
cooling fruits before shipment. This is true of all 
ruits, not excepting the strawberry. A refrigerator 
lolds the fruit in abeyance, so that organic aclion is held 
ime. AVhen the fruit is packed in a firm condition it 
lentially change when taken out, although when the 
in overripe it will not keep long. The success of ship- 
from this coast to the east would depend largely upon 
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the kind of cars used and the manner of i-acking. A refrigerator 
car is the worst place in the world for fruits after the ice is melted 
out, as it is then without ventilation^ and soon warms up, thus spoil- 
ing the fruit very quickly. 

Mr, Wilcox, of California — Fresh grapes must be kept dry while 
in the process of refrigeration. The cold storage establishment at 
Riverside is quite successful. 

The President — Fruit that has been in cold storage or shipped 
in refrigerator cars should never be reshipped in ordinary cars. 
Refrigeration is to be used with judgment and care, or bad conse- 
quences may result. 

Mr, Wilcox — The question of refrigeration is an important one 
to Californians. Where fruits shipped in refrigerator cars are to 
be reshipped, it is best to raise the temperature of the car somewhat 
before transferring the fruit to other cars. 

Mr, Feeley, of California — Cold storage has not proved satisfac- 
tory to California fruit-growers, as a rule. 

Mr, Klee, of California — I think the experience of shippers at 
Riverside is against cold storage. Lemons and oranges deejay rap- 
idly after being taken out of cold storage. California fruits at New 
Orleans, which were not in cold storage, kept much better than 
fruits from eastern states, which, as a rule, were so treated. This, 
however, may have been due, in part, to the extraordinary solidity 
and good-keeping qualities of fruits grown in this state. 

Mr, Van Deman, of Washington, D. C. — The cold storage facil- 
ities on the exposition grounds at New Orleans were very inade- 
quate. Arkansas was the only state which availed itself of the 
opportunities, but, owing to some delay in the preparations, the 
fruit was greatly decayed before the cold storage application could 
be made. 

The President— Yruits that vvent into cold storage at New Or- 
leans in good condition came out all right. The process was suc- 
cessful, but the trial given on the exposition grounds was far from 
satisfactory, owing to bad management. 

Mr. Wheeler, of California, by invitation, read the following 
paper : 
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S EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 

BY PEOF. E. W. HILQABD, OF CALIFOEKIi. 

B cry for "indiiBtrint eduration " bas, witliin the laet twenty years, 
almost universal throughout the civilized world. The aBtoniahing 

8 made in the arts through the application of Bcientilic principles, 
'erful influence exerted by technical science in the improvement ot 
istries and in the development of new ones, and laet, but not leaat, 
kening of the laboring and industrial clai«es tn their cluimatoBome- 
lore than the position of hewers ot wood and drawers of water, have 
lat cry penetrate to the innermost recessea even of the moat conaerv- 
ucational institutione. From the kindergarten to the university, the 
Df the demand for something beyond the old scholastic training and 

9 is admitted, and the question is not now whether the long-neglected 
! of the senses shall form a part of all education, but only how and to 
:tenl it shall he done. I c^n not doubt that the audience here assem- 
i unit on the main issue ; but it may not he amiss to discuss some- 
e detailed application of the idea of industrial education to agricult- 
icerning which there still exists a great variety of opinion and prac- 
lehadiscusaionis the more timely, as the establishment of experiment 

in or out of connection with the previously eslablinhed agricultural 
has once more brought the merits and demerits of the latter prom- 
betore the public. 

lat, then, are the educational needs of the American farmer? I say 
ly his needs, and not his demands, for in my view the two differ not 
riallf in many points, if the utterances of some of their prominent 
nen may be taken as guides. And in saying this I mean nothing 
ory to either the intentions or the intelligence of these men, or of 
hom they represent What can be accomplished by education oul- 
iie paternal home, and what can and should be its methods, are not 
of common note to be intuitively perceived by every one. On the 
Y, these are extremely complex technical questions, and to he found 
med in respect to their details is no ^renter reproach than it would 
y that the proper mode of constructing a steam engine can not he 
ely known. What our farmers do perceive intuitively is that there 
ntly something wrong about the old educational system ; that it does 
sh their children much that hears directly upon their life-pursuit, 
t on the whole it seems to have a tendency to alienate them from ihe 

w, in BO far as the school or college omits from its course the training 
inses and perceptive faculties, and the principles that underlie and 
3d into daily requiaition on the farm, the farmer's complaint is well 
I. But when hy way ot remedy he demands that, in order to prevent 
lion of the boy's mind from ibe frtrin, he phiill be surrounded by a 
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dense " agricultural atmosphere," through which he shall but dimly discern 
what other people are doing, and have done in the past ; that his horizon, 
and with it his mind, shall be kept narrowed down to the sphere predestined 
for him by his parents without his intelligent consent, and that the achieve- 
ments of the human mind in past ages, from which his present condition 
has been evolved, shall remain a sealed book to him by the omission, or re- 
duction to a minimum, of culture studies, he unwittingly attempts to defeat, 
in the most effectual manner, the very aim and purpose for which farmers' 
organizations throughout the country, and above all that of the Patrons of 
Husbandry, expressly and loudly contend. 

What, in fact, are these aims and demands as set forth in the declara- 
tion of purposes of the grange ? They may be formulated under the follow- 
fng heads : To secure to the farmers their rightful influence in public affairs ; 
to elevate their pursuit in their own as well as in public estimation ; to ren- 
der it more profitable and less laborious, and more attractive, a special com- 
plaint being the tendency of young men to leave the farm for the cities. 

The latter and most pregnant fact can not be too closely scrutinized as 
to its causes. It means, of course, that from some cause farm life, as it is, is 
hot attractive to the young, and the reason very commonly assigned was 
tersely expressed in the answer given me in the premises by an old and very 
level-headed farmer : " The young rascals don't like hard work ! " And yet 
ihese same young rascals will go to town and slave as ill-paid clerks or other 
underlings without any reasonable hope of acquiring a competency before 
their hairs are gray, and think themselves better off than on the farm, where 
they would be assured of independence, if not of opulence. k» it is proverb- 
ially of little use to dispute about tastes, the only debatable questions are, 
what are the causes of this preference for city life, and how can the farm be 
rendered more attractive to the young ? for, in this country, happily unlike 
the old, the lines of a young man's life are not, and should not be, laid out 
for him by virtue of his parentage. The instincts of every American rebel 
against that kind of predestination, which is the outcome of the fixed class 
distinctions in the old world. If it is the birthright of every American boy 
to look upon himself as a possible candidate for the presidency of the United 
States, how much more is it his right to take his own choice of a life occu- 
pation. Neither farmer, merchant nor lawyer has any moral right to claim 
that his sons should, as a matter of course, follow their father's occupation ; 
ill that, as in the choice of a wife, no man can properly act for another who 
is of sound mind. And in this country, at least, it is not by putting a young 
man's nose to the grindstone, or by " rubbing it in," that he is likely to be 
converted either to farming or anvthing else. 

I insist strongly on this, because it is one of the points commonly made 

against our agricultural colleges that, by offering their students a wider field 

of study to choose from than would be involved in the professional study of 

floriculture alone, they " turn farmers' sons away from agriculture." Hence, 

tlie desmand that these colleges shall be kept apart from the institutions 
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other profe^ai'iDH nre uught, in order that the buys' horizon may be 
rcumscribed by a dense "agricultural atmosphere." 
uly, this ia a singular method for elevating the pursuit of agriculture, 
r in the estimation of the public or of the boys themselves. When 
formulated, its two fundamental propositions are: Firtt, that it is 
enable, or improper, for a farmer's son not to become a farmer, also, 
lough his natural aptitude might lie in a totally different direction, 
that farming is in any case too lowly and uninviting a pursuit to 
imparison with other occupations; and, hence, these must, if possible, 
t out of the boys' view. 

e first proposition ia iotriasically obnoaiouB anywhere, and peculiarly 
erican. The second is a stultification of the very claim so strongly 
itiy insisted on, that farming is an occupation dignified not only by 
lamentui importance, but also by the call it makes upon the judg- 
nd intellect when properly understood, and that it makes men inde- 
it and self reliant — forms them, in fact, into the very bone and sinew 
)ublioan people. 

rming, when intelligently taught, as when intelligently carried on^ 
ot fear comparison with any other occupation. It is only when the 
ig forms merely a somewhat systematized continuation of the dull 
; of unprogreasive farming that the latter suffers in the comparison, 
rogressive farmers, then, are the last persons that should object to 
ons' being taught iheir profession in the full light of literature and 
1 science, as is done in most of our agricultural colleges. But these 
B, in number as well as in means, are ridiculously inadequate to cope 
f with the real evil complained of, the flight of the hoys from the 
or they can not educate, no matter by what process, any numerically 
irable proportion of the agricultural population. Supposing even 
was their particular business to convert every one of their students 
.rming, their effect upon the whole population would be only as a 
1 the bucket, unie»s the supaior quality 1/ the educatum., as well as ff the 
Wild wake thew. the futiire leaders of their industry. To educate such 
'ho, by precept or example, or both, shall lead the way, I consider to 
true province of the agricultural colleges, and by far the most effectual 
)t action in the direction desired by the progresBive element among 
mers. A little of such leaven of high quality will leaven the whole 
luch more effectually than would scores of half-trained men, whose 
education and halt-knowledge would but serve to obscure their prac- 
nse and throw discredit upon rational farming, 
then, it is physically impossible that the agricultural colleges should 
e the rank and file of the agricultural population, and if, on the con- 
hey can best serve the cause of agriculture by educating the leaders 
i;ress, is it not obvious that that education should be of the broadest 
ad should qualify the student not merely to be a successful farmer, 
)uld also enable him to cope successfully in public life with the trfuned 
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men that other professions put into the field ? How can the farmer hope to 
be eflPectually represented in the legislative halls of the states, or of the 
nation, while the bulk of the men occupying these influential positions (and 
that by virtue of the farmers* votes) are taken from the ranks of other pro- 
fessions ? The very fact that farmers themselves habitually select persons 
from other walks of life to represent them in the legislative councils proves 
conclusively that they do not at present find within their own ranks men 
sufficiently well qualitied, otherwise than by good intentions, to uphold the 
interests of their fellows against the well-trained advocates of other interests* 
If the agricultural colleges were to do no more than to furnish an adequate 
supply of such well qualified leaders— leaders in agricultural progress as 
well as in the councils of the nation—they would render the greatest service 
to the farming population that, with their means, it is possible to accom- 
plish. But more than this: They should, and do, supply the much needed 
contingent of teachers who are trained not only in the ways of the old-time 
schools, but are imbued with the spirit of industrial science and progress, 
and will infuse that spirit into their teachings, whether in the colleges them- 
selves or in the public schools. 

Cornell has, in the last report of its regents, given a very striking exem- 
plification in the latter direction, showing among its graduates not fewer 
than twenty-nine men who have gone out as teachers of agricultural science 
in the several colleges, and most of whom have made their names well 
known to and appreciated by the farmers of the United States. It is a strik- 
ing example of the little leaven that leaveneth the whole mass, and has done 
vastly more to promote agricultural progress than ten times the number of 
** farm school" pupils could have done. 

But while nothing short of the broadest culture is desirable for the 
graduates of the agricultural colleges, whatever may be the opportunities 
afiforded by them to those not aspiring to future leadership, what shall be 
done for the rank and file of the farming population — the millions who can 
not go to college, or, in fact, to anything beyond the public schools ? 

The problem is a formidable one. But while various methods may be 
suggested by which the public schools might bo made more satisfactory in 
respect to the education specially needed by farmers in this country, there 
can be no question that a change in that direction is pressingly called for. 
In fact, I contend that the dissatisfaction expressed by farmers with respect 
to the agricultural colleges should much more appropriately be directed 
against the public schools. It is there, next to the farm itself, that the bias 
unfavorable to the pursuit of farming is formed and contirmed, long before 
the young man reaches the agricultural college. The latter is too often 
called upon to undo what parents and teachers have done (or more gener- 
ally left undone) at the critical time when the mind of the young is most 
impressionable, and when the taste or distate for manual labor, and the 
habit of using the senses to the best advantage, are either formed and con- 
firmed or else left to fall into disuse. The fact is, and we may as well face 
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at the»e desirable tastes ami hubita are by tar most readily and 
led in young, and even very youn^, children, and that not only 
ler to the man, but the very b-ihy is Uther to the boy himself. 
ly nPcesBary at this laie peril d, and befure this audience, lo (to 
■gumerits and proofs in the premises. The kindergarten is 
more and more an established fact, and with it the convii'tion 
when manual and Bense training should be begun is ahnnst 
rhe natural and most precioua time for inculcating the taste 
of the use of the senses and with it that love of work that 
isesaor unhappy when compelled to be idle, lie» uniliin the limils 
girlhood, and that chiefly %n their farlter portioni. No colleges, no 
rganized, can ever make up for the omissions made in these 
i of the child's life; a,nd it is glaringly unjust to make them 
ir the consequences of such omissions. 

garten first, or its equivalent in home training, as an indefessi- 
imary education, and then ihe continuation of the same syS' 
Dstani exercise ol the senses and perceptive tactilties in manual 
qIs, forniing pjrt of all public schools, high or low— that is, in 
true and only remedy for the evils complained of, not only by 
also, in a large measure, by society at large. There can be no 
e tact that the time-honored system of education, from lowest 
glecting this sense training, is largely to blame for the numer- 
which men and women completely miss tlieir life vocation; 
<e they have never been brought face to face with what they 
tted for. It is difficult to estimate the number of bad poets, 
B, lawyers, doctors and other professional men who would have 
rpenter'a bench, the machine-shop, or the farm, if they had only 
rare early in lite of their capacities in these directJons, I he- 
very sane man and woman is given the faculty of doing some- 
d with enjoyment thereof; and that if the parents and teachers 
le alert, and give each child the freest opportunity to find his 
ing what is offered in the home and school, tew will tail to sue- 
both in the home and school only the meager outlook of ill- 
dgery on the one hand, and of the mysWries of the " three R't " 
is held up to view, what wonder is it that the child, seeking 
it will interest and please him, will but ton commonly seek and 
ng-doing, in listless apathy, and later in flieht from the farm ? 
y, then, by broadening, and not by narrovfing, the education of 
ren, from the primary school to the college, that the ills com- 
L be remedied. Speaking for the child on the farm as emphat- 
ie student at the agriculturrfl college, I emend that narenis 
to predestine hi m for the pursuit of the same path trodden by 
But I feel fully assured that by the broadening of the child's 
the training of his perceptive faculties, and not only of con- 
ng as is now done, the greater attractions of the farm, intelli- 
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gently viewed, would keep the vast majority just where their farmer parents 
want them; and for those that are not thus kept, it is plain that another path 
would be preferable to life-long dissatisfaction with their daily work. 

In other words, I do not think that farm life and the farmers' pursuit, 
intelligently viewed, stand in any need of being bolstered up by the haziness 
of an agricultural atmosphere, and by holding the boys down to uneduca- 
tional manual labor, just to keep up the habit, as its advocates say. Intelli- 
gent parents and teachers can readily render them so attractive that only 
those whose natural aptitude leads them to other pursuits will be anxious to 
abandon them. But this can only be done if the pieeious time when the 
child's five senses are open and eager for such impressions is properly util- 
ized, and if sense training be made part and parcel of school education of 
all grades. 

It is, however, far from easy to bring about this state of affairs, and 
sweeping legislative enactments in that behalf would be powerless to do so. 
Teaching requires teachers, and the teachers competent to carry this idea 
into effect are as yet few and far between; and a large proportion of those 
now teachmg would prefer to continue in the old routine, which they have 
thoroughly memorized, and which costs comparatively little mental effort. 
In justice to teachers generally, it should be said that the rewards attendant 
upon the performance of their all-important duties are by far too small to 
i^^duce them to qualify themselves thoroughly and make teaching a life pur- 
suit. Under these conditions a very large proportion take up teaching 
simply as a temporary shift, until something better turns up; and thus the 
tendency is to go no further in qualifying themselves than is just sufficient 
to pass examinations. Such half-hearted teachers can not be expected to 
feel enthusiastic about the introduction of improvements that, in order to 
be effective, require a strong effort and single-minded devotion to the task. 

It should be fully understood that an improvement in the results of 
education, such as is so strongly desired by farmers in particular, means 
increased qualifications and efforts on the part of teachers, and, therefore, 
increased expense, not only in respect to salaries, but, also, as regards the 
needful appliances. The best qualified teachers, however, will, as a rule, re- 
quire the smallest amount of such appliances, and will be able to make the 
ordinary surroundings of a well-kept school-house supply, in a large measure, 
the place of a multitude of costly apparatus. The more this is done, the 
more impressive will be the teaching; for nothing makes the scholar realize 
so fully the meaning and import of instruction as the bringing home of it to 
e very-day life. 

But it is useless to expect important improvements where country 
school boards turn over the incalculably important «ask of molding the chil- 
dren's minds and tastes for life to the lowest bidder who can make some 
kind of a showing. And it must be specially remembered that teaching is 
itself an art, independently of its subject; and that men or women who may 
be excellent workmen in certain lines may utterly fail in imparting their 
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I the youDg. This is a moBt ePBential con ei deration, in view of 
it has often been suggeated that in country gchoole ilie neigh- 
enter or blackHnDith should be called in to give instruction in 
othe schoolchildren. Asarule, such arrangements will utterly 
prove a weariness to the chiWren, for the onlinary ariisan will 
nethod* than those he applies to his apprenticert, namely : to let 
bsorb what he can by looking on, or by iliing the thtnga him- 
ode of learning ia extremely tedious, Hnd, &a a rule, a compari- 
i achieved, and of the time employed, will be far from satibfac- 
aatter of fact, the teaching of any particular trade is not, and 
le object of the common schools, for the subJTts would be too 
d the appliances needed far too costly. What tlie schools should 
i to teach each child to mate u«e '/ his senafs miid faeuitKS con- 
that, instruction in epecial trades must he Icfi either to lodi- 
or to special trade schools. If it were attempted to imp'^se the 
ly piinictilnr trade upon nil the children of any school, ihe inev- 
would be a general rebellion against that trade, and probably 
the most unpopular of al! the life-pursuits chosen by the 

igs up the subject of the so-called " farm schools " about which 
been said, as though they woidd he the supreme remedy for 
; farmers' boys to the cities. As understood in Europe, " [arnn 
establish men ti where boys are taught simply the handicraft of 
1 few or no principles, but substantially only rule-of-thumh. 
joded (or the sons of peasants who desire to learn an improved 
r having gone no further thnn the common whnol, in which, 
e training of the senses has been pretty much left ouL The 
re, learn by absorption what will be the best practice for them 
cular neichhorhood. Aa the boys are predesii ried to be peas- 
reo, no etJirt is made to give them a glimpse of anything else. 
iseless to them. 

not believe that our farmeri?, as a body, want that kind of in- 
their sons, even for the sake of making them farmers. Not 
lericao hoy himself, but the boy's parenta, very soon revolt- 
nch machine work, as has been amply shown in the case of the 
colleges that were at firet established upon the farm school idea, 
ain give the boy a bare grammar school education while mak- 
[ for his living moat of his time. The idea took like wild-lire at 
I wild-fire it soon burned out. These very same institutions 
step, been compelled, not by the old school educators, but by 
3f parent* and pupils, to throw out of their course all unin- 
)r, and to enlarge the scope of instruction, until the subjects 
but little in kind from those in the courses of other, non-agri- 
tutions. Albeit, they remain differently proportioned, and very 
But the dense agricultural atmosphere at first created around 
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« 

the pupil has been cleared away, and he is made to feel that, although a 
farmer's son and intending to be a farmer, he is a free agent, and a member 
of a progressive community in which class distinctions are, if not unknown, 
at least reduced to a minimum. 

I will not discuss at length the question of the usefulness of the college 
farm in making practical farmers of the students. It is now pretty well 
admitted that, whether carried on on the " model" or on the " experimental" 
plan, it can not very well make practical farmers of the pupils. The actual 
management of farms is best learned on well managed farms run for profit, 
which the college farm can not be if utilized for instruction. So far I agree 
with those who deride the idea of farming being taught in colleges. In my 
view, the college farm should serve precisely the same purpose that labora- 
tories do in other lines of technical study — for illuntration and demonstra- 
tion of principles, and to teach actual manipulation in connection with such 
principles; and just as a "practical course" is required of any student in 
other occupations before he is considered competent to practice, so must 
every agricultural student expect to make his practical apprenticeship on a 
farm. But the difference will be that, while a raw boy will, as a rule, re- 
quire years to learn the mere routine of operations, without the ability to 
adapt himself to varying conditions, the boy who has gone through a proper 
course of instruction will qualify himself in the course of a few months, 
because trained to observation and reasoning, and to an understanding of 
the underlying principles. In fact, the American boy is so prompt in ac- 
quiring manual dexterity that the " rubbing in" method is quite out of place 
where he is interested, and knows what is to be done, and why. It is, at 
the very least, unnecessary to stint him in his education by the time devoted 
to merely mechanical drill. Teach him to use his senses, and give him a 
knowledge of the principles upon which he is to work, and he will generally 
take care of the rest himself. 

On motion of Mr. Munson, of Texas, a hearty vote of thanks 
was extended to Prof. Hilgard for his excellent paper. 

Dr. White, of Santa Rosa, renewed the invitation from citizens 
of that city to visit them, which was accepted. 

Major Lauck, of the Southern Pacific Railway Company, stated 
that the contemplated excursion train to the Napa and Sacramento 
valleys, consisting of four Pullman cars, would leave San Francisco 
on Tuesday next at 7 : 30 a. m., giving the delegates an opportunity 
to visit and stop at Vallejo, Napa, St. Helena, Sacramento, Marys- 
ville, Oroville, Chico, Vina, Redding. Red Bluff, Woodland, and 
return to San Francisco on Thursday evening. All members and 
their eastern friends would be the guests of the railroad company 
during the trip. 
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ion, all necessary arraugeraents for the Santa Rosa ex- 
e referred to a committee consisting of Dr. Ridpath, of 
•easurer Evans, of Missouri, and Major Lauck, of Cal- 

littee, consisting of Mr. Hubbard, of New York, Mr. 
if Missouri, and Mr. Van Deman, of Wasbington, was 
make all necessary arrangements for the Riverside ex- 

esident Munson, from the Committee on Resolutions, 
le fidlowing 

FINAL RESOLUTIONS : 

<, The Ameriuan Horticultural Sociel/, and all the individual mem- 

Q ao hoapitiibly received and entertained b; the city and citizens of 

ig the session of this cooventioQ, therefore, 

That our aincere and liearly thanks are tendered to them for their 

tion during our stay among them. 

lIso, that our thaaka are due to the papersof this city and San Fran- 

Amei-ican Garden and otiiers, for sending competent reporters among 

poae of more thoroughly sendiug abroad a report of our proceedings 

That for the faithful manner in which the reporters have done their 

ery grateful. 

That our further thauka are due the Southern Pacific Railway for 

?hat our profound gratitude ia due, and hereby leudered, the Board 
n Soxk for providing this excellent place in which to hold our session. 
That our thanks are especially extended to the ladies of San Jos& 
lyally provided for our comfort and entertaiument while sojourning 

'hat we further sincerely thank the citizens of San Joafi for taking 
erest in the increase and acquirement of a large membership in 
d San Job* in particular. T. V. Munsom, 

J. M. Smith, 
John C. Ridpaxh. 

>lutions were adopted by a rising vote. 

iety then adjourned to re-assemble in Riverside on Tues- 

iry 7, 
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THE Bi^NQUET AT TURNVEREIN HALL. 

Reference has already been made to the pending banquet to be 
given the Society on Thursday evening by the ladies of San Jos6, 
and, also, to which Dr. Ridpath, in his accompanying sketch*, will 
refer to in detail; yet, at the risk of repetition, the Secretary will 
venture to here allude to some of the features of this recherche 
aifair, which seem to call for special notice. A brief quotation 
from the San Jos6 Weekly Times, of January 28, is beautifully de- 
scriptive of the cards of invitation, which, no doubt, will be pre- 
served by every guest as souvenirs of this pleasant occasion : 

The invitations issued were intended as souvenirs of the convention a a 
well as passports to the banquet. They are very handsome, all the printing 
being done in gold. On the front cover is " Welcome to Our Nation^s Hor- 
ticulturists. San Jos^, California, January 27th, 1888." On the back is rep 
resented a basket filled with golden fruit. The names of the Committee ot 
Management are given on the third page, as follows: Mrs. L.J. Watkin^, 
Captain J. H. Barbour, Mrs. 8. W. Boring, Mrs. E. 0. Smith, Captain W. T. 
Adel. The second page of the invitation is adorned with the following 
poem, written by one of San Josh's most talented ladies: 

A CALIFORNIA ^EAR. 

BY MRS. M. H. FIELD. 

How do we know when the spring has come, 

In this pleasant land bj the western sea? 
Why, the rainy days grow farther apart, 

And the clouds before the north wind flee ; 
The gardens are blue with forget-me-nots, 

And pepper trees scatter their berries red ; 
The hills with poppies are all aflame. 

And linnets and meadow-larks sing overhead. 

How do we know when summer is here? 

The sky is one vast, deep vault of blue, 
Whence the sun pours down his golden flood 

Unchecked by a cloud the long day through. 
Grain fields are waving, and orchards bend low, 

Roses and jasmines hold riotous sway, 
While tents are unfolding on mountain and shore. 

And the life of the campers is blithe and gay. 



^See Appendix. 
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What ia the sign of the autumn-time ? 

Oh I then the viDeyards iheir splendor show — 
Muscats stid Ilamburgs and flaming Tokays — 

Never were cloeters like these, I trow. 
But the roadside trees with dusi are gray ; 

Yellow and sere lie the hilU «nd the pbio ; 
The water-courses are parched and dry ; 

All patiently wait tor the beautiful rain. 

But the winter— ah ! that is the strangest of all ! 

Instead of the north, the south wind htows, 
The sweet south wind that brings the rain, 

The pattering rain, not wintry snows. 
And then the rivulets sing once more, 

The hills turn green, and the dear wild flowers 
Awake from their sleep, while the furrowed entih 

Grows young again 'neath the welcome showers. 

ver were hooort'd giiei-ts entertained in a more hospitable and 
manner than were the visiting horticulturists and their friends. 
ord will describe the banquet better than a column of adjec- 
it waa perfect. Nothing short of that would be just to the 
id ladies who so quietly and gracefully achieved stich success. 
triumph was complete, and well fitted to close the harmonious 
g of the Society. 

the many toasts and responses, but one would seem appro- 
in this connection, viz. : " Horticulture, Practical and Theo- 
," responded to by Dr. Ridpath, of Indiana, as follows: 

To study much a fact called chemistry. 

To learn earths, acids, alkalies and all, 
To know all seeds and name all hugs you see. 

Is Sorticaiure Tha/relical. 

To reason long about the laws of things, 

To make analysis, to classify 
All leaves, legs, bodies, buga, scales, teeth, toes, wings. 

And give them titles that may pass for aye; 

To talk for weeks how much of this and that 

Is necessary that a plant may grow. 
What rainfall, dewfall, sun, wind, cloud are pat, 

And then tell others what you do not know ; 
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To raise within a busy cranium 

At least six crops before jou plant at all ; 
To write long letters and for papers some, 

Is Horticulture Theoretical. 

To feel the sunshine and the morning dew, 

To smell the ground in the first dajs of spring, 
To have for company yourself and yon, 

To hear the robins and the bluebirds sing — , 

To hoe and harow, and to put plain dirt 

On living seeds, and then to wait awhile ; 
To be afield in democratic shirt 

And use your muscles in plebeian style — 

To take all nature in your hardened hands, 
Plant trees and vines, train, prune, protect and pluck, 

Believe in self and in your fertile lands, 
And have more faith in living than in luck — 

And then, at last, to sit in glorious style 

'Mid golden fruits heaped high in royal state, 
Offered by beauty with a gracious smile. 

To strangers dwelling in the city gate — 

To taste, to eat, to feel the throb of pride. 

To rise rejoicing from the festival j 
To clasp new friends with old ones by your side, 

Why — that is Horticulture Practical. 
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tary will here add such papers of merit as were, fiir 
irae, referred for publication without reading. Twn 
really reports from important standing committee.^, 
ghly meritorious. 



BT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NOMENCLATURE. 

South Havem, Mich., Jsouary 5, 1888. 
EaHe, President of the American SorticallUTul Sadflg : 
^aed, chairmaoof the Committee on Nomenrlnture. would respect - 
contributions to such report have been received from on)/ two 



rncliett, of Iowa, says : " I moat heartily indorse the idea you 
advanced, and urged upon the various horticultural societies, in 
'teniug and correcliug the names of (he fruits iu our catalogues ; 
Iso endeavor to convey as much information concerning the variety 
latently with brevity, in the naming of new fruits, and avoiding 
which may be liable lo convey the idea of a distinct species, such, 
FVuniu Simimi or P. Fiasardi. 

nother point lo which I wish to invite attention, and which you 
a, as it is a source of great confusion in the nomenclature of our 
e introduction of old varieties under new names. This can only 
I class who are not familiar with fruits; and. perhaps, this ia prac- 
r extent in our state (Iowa) than in yours (Michigan), for the 
! is a mania for something new since our old varieties began lo 
is a set of mountebanks who are ready (o lake advantage of this 
1 furnish the eager seelier after Bomething new with these old 
-made names. A case in point was brought to notice at the late 
imerican Pomological Society, where it was stated lb at the Lawver 
disseminated in New Jersey and Delaware under the name of 
r. Many such instances have occurred in lows. This is one of 
jh synonyms are multiplied." 

^r 31, the following was received from T. V. Munson, of Denison, 
hoped to send you something worthy of attention ere this, but 
to review our fruits, I became so confounded with (he matter that 
pair of ever getting our names adopted, even if we should succeed 
lem. I have, therefore, come to the following conclusions: 
ercvisionof the nomenclature of fruits is a special and appropriate 
srican Pomological Society, which i( has bo well begun. 
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'^ 2. That about all our American Horticultural Society can do is to second 
that work by adopting the Pomological Society's revisions and suggestions, and by 
urging upon all our members the observance of the rules of nomenclature of the 
American Pomological Society, and especially by urging nurserymen to make 
their catalogues as correct as possible in nomenclature ; thus correctly educating 
their patrons. 

" 3. That in other branches of horticulture we urge a similar reform ; that is, 
among seedsmen and gardeners, that they reform their names, dispense with the 
numerous synonyms, and abbreviate consistently. 

** 4. That we recommend to the Department of Agriculture to confer with the 
committees on nomenclature of the various societies, and, with their aid; prepare 
a set of works describing accurately each distinct and well-known variety of fruit, 
grain, vegetable, grass and flower, with the leading name, as the authoritative one, 
and synonyms following, so that old varieties under new names could be easily 
traced to their true position and correct name, upon some system of arrangement 
similar to that of Downing's * Fruits and Fruit Trees of America.' 

" 5. That the department keep the work up to the times by supplements and 
revisions, since the publication of such a work truly belongs to the general gov- 
ernment, as no individual can afford to do it, such works being in demand by so 
few that, they yield the publisher no profits, and yet, as standards for reference, 
they are highly important, aiding greatly in the prevention of fraud by dishonest 
dealers in selling old varieties under new names. 

" 6. Such works should be kept in constant and sufficient supply by the depart- 
ment, for distribution at cost, to meet all demands. 

'' 7. Committees on nomenclature should secure the correct names and descrip- 
tions of all new varieties, and report the same to their respective societies, and, 
through them, to the Department of Agriculture." 

Being fully in sympathy with the foregoing suggestions of my associates, I 
may indulge in a few remarks respecting the objects sought and the difficulties in 
the way of their accomplishment. 

Aside from the enactment of the requisite rules for the control of nomen- 
clature, doubtless the most effective means of advancing the desired object in this, 
as in most similar matters, is to insist, even pertinaciously, upon adherence to such 
rules in the discussion of varieties during the sessions of the Society, and to adhere 
rigidly to their application in its published transactions. If, in addition to this, 
nurserymen, and writers upon the subject, can be induced to apply such rules in 
their catalogues and other publications, the object may be assumed to be prac- 
tically accomplished. It may properly be added that a society is doubtless better 
with no rules whatever than, having them, omit their enforcement. 

The American Pomological Society is devoted exclusively to the work indi- 
cated by its title, while the American Horticultural Society ostensibly covers the 
entire field of horticulture, which, in the modern sense of that word, also includes 
pomology ; to which, in fact, its labors so far have been largely devoted. Since 
the truth is obvious, therefore, that these two independent organizations can not 
otherwise work effectively to the end suggested in Mr. Munson's first and second 
propositions, it would seem necessary, if the information accumulated by each is 
to be utilized, that there be not only an understanding effected between these 
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It there also be a standing confereDce committee between them, to 
: the character referred to shall be aubmit1«d, and by them reported 

whose transHCttons their matured concluBiooe are lo appear, 
g out of Mr, Munsoo's third suggestion is a work which the So- 
. has clearl; assumed ; while this field calls for effective labor 

SB does that of pomologj. This field, moreover, ia, as yet, almost 
ied BO far as reform in nomenolalure is concerned ; and yet, even 
1 doubtless be found, as in ihe caaeof pomology, occasion for con- 
tween this Society and the associations of the florists, (he nnrsery- 
iterested in forestry. 

sr, especially to the broader, and hence more important, suggea- 
n the remaining clauses of Mr. Munson's portion of this report, 
ion with the points mentioned by Mr. Brackett, Ihat I desire to 
htfal consideration of the Society. 

time since the organization of a national Department of Agri- 
; lis head a person possessing an adequate conception of the needa, 
irtance and the possibilities of American horticulture. This is 
ly the steps already taken by the department to assist in develop- 
nteresls associated under this head, notwithstanding the limited 
vailable for such purpose. 

icult to conceive a more effective mode of extending public aid to 
prise of the character indicated then by the process shadowed 
nson's fourth proposition ; that all societies, whether national or 
ictly or indirectly, place themselves In correspondence with the 
ich of the department, reporting (o it the origin, names and de- 
new fruits, together with such other valuable information as may 
ir knowledge ; such varieties to be examined, and, if found worthy, 
ind duly entered upon the department list!, and the same published, 
ace of origin, the locations in which it has proved successful, and 
vhich it is adapted. A publication of (his character for each of 
>artmentsof horticulture, including the vhIu able varieties already 
iltivalion, with accompanying synonyins, and supplemented an- 
t the meritorious novelties of the past year, approved by ihesocie- 
epartment, and resolutely excluding unworthy varieties, would, 
ome to be generally recognized as authority as to the value of 
nee become the means of suppressing the muss of trash which, in 
crupulous persons, has so long, so heavily, and to so little purpose, 
nl and the unwary. 

; upon theintrodHcdon of worthless novelties has been long needed, 
lology, since the multiplication of varielies has long b^n such that 
ing of shor: and hence imperteci descriptions, as a means of iden- 
lection of re introduetions nn<ier new names, is already quite be- 
y of individual enterprise, and, in ron^eqiieiice, standard works of 
e already, in too many esses, comparatively Rtale and useless, 
f such haf lipiome iucressingly greiil. 
I is respe'tfiiUy subniinetl. ' T, T, I.von. Chairman. 
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South Haven, Mich., January 9, 1888. 

Since the preparation and forwarding of the report of the Committee on No- 
menclature I have received the following from Edmund H. Hart, Federal Point, 
Florida: 

** There is little to contribute in the matter of nomenclature from this state. 

" In the Nurserymen's Convention at Palatka last July it was decided that 
the Ereobothrya Japonicaj generally and erroneously called Japan plum, be in fut- 
ure designated by its proper name — Loquat. 

An imported and anonymous citron exhibited by Rev. Lyman Phelps, said to 
be valuable for preserving and palatable in a fresh state, was named the Lyman 
citron. 

A motion was made to call Diospyros Kakij Kaki, instead of Japan persim- 
mon ; but it was not adopted, after the objection made that, being an undeniahle 
persimmon, and of Japanese origin, it is really entitled to its present name. The 
nomenclature of this is, however, so barbarous and so inextricably confused that a 
sweeping revision is loudly called for, and will probably be attempted soon. 

(Signed), Edmund H. Hart. 

W. H. Ragan^ Secretary American Horticultural Society : 

Please add the foregoing to the report of the Committee on Nomenclature re- 
cently sent you. Very roRpectfiilly, T. T. Lyon, 

Ch'iiiman Committee on Nomenclature, 

REPORT ON EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 

BY HEBBERT MYRICK, OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

I am asked to contribute a word in relation to experiment' stations. 
This subject becomes of enormous consequence by reason of the passage of 
the Hatch experiment station act, under which an appropriation of $15,000 
annually is expected for each state, to be devoted to conducting an agricul- 
tural experiment station in connection with the agricultural college. This 
act says that the appropriation shall be made annually. It is not a perpetual 
appropriation; congress must provide for it every year. This has been 
pointed out as a great weakness in the law, but to my mind it is one of its 
strongest points. The stations established under the Hatch act must attend 
strictly to business, and do the work that the farmers want done, or they 
will not satisfy the public demand, and the result will be that congress will 
withdraw the appropriation. 

But let the stations do good work, and the work that is most needed, 
and there will be no doubt that the necessary funds will be forthcoming 
without fail every year. Thus the stations will be put on their mettle, and 
the abuses and errors which have grown up in some states by the adminis- 
tration of the agricultural college act of 1862 will be avoided. The $15,000 
annually to each state will not be permitted to be gobbled up by any third- 
rate literary institution, which may have been successful in gulping down 
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ole or a portion of the income due to its state under the land grant 

.862. 

lere are Beveral conceptions as to the work which experiment stations 

do in this country. Tbe director of an institution of this nature, 

bas received large grants of money, but has yet produced but meager 

. said, when asked why he did not issue bulletins of information upon 

ubjecis: 

'ou say I ought to send out bulletins describing and illustrating the 

Q fly, and what can be done to prevent its ravages. Now, it is true 

sh a bulletin would be of interest to farmers at this season [which 

themidst of anattackof thefly].but what would my scientific friends, 

actors of other stations, think to receive such a bulletin of well-known 

a replied that it made no difference what the directors of other sla- 
lought. The station in his state was for the benefit of the farmers in 
te. While it should do original and careful scientific work, it should 
ever ready to give the information that farmers want At that time 
t possible service it could have done would have been to issue as a 
1 a complete illustrated history of tbe insect that was ravaging the 
!rop, and what mcHSures could be taken to prevent it, or what meas- 
e farmers might pursue to guard against its return in the future. 
my mind work of this nature is the first duty of each and every ex- 
Dt station. It should be a bureau of information, where, upon appli- 
md without cost, the farmers of the state could secure full knowledge 
s it was obtainable upon any point involved in their businesB. In- 
n experiment station that thus gets down to the common, everyday, 
g farmer, should have so much correspondence of this nature as to 
i the conatant employment of at least one, if not two, competent sten- 
er and type-writer. Every effort should be made to encourage farm- 
isk questions of the station, and also to visit it They should be made 
N that it is established and operated for their benefit Copies of let- 
d replies of general or special interest should be sent to all the agri- 
1 papers that circulate in the stat«, as well as the party whose inquiry 
ed the answer. Indeed, no effort should be spared to place the infor- 
given out by the station before the whole public of farmers. 
e of the best features of the Hatch act is that which permits the free 
tion in the mails of the experiment station bulletins and reports. 
would be no sense in spending $15,000 or more annually in each state 
k of this i>ature, ostensibly for the ijenefit of farmers, and then have 
id up in an annual report that few would ever see. It is the diffusion 
viedge that should he one of the important ohjecta of the station, and 
Duld apply not only to the results of the the station's original work, 
the diffusion of results and knowledge gained at similar institutions 
are, or knowledge gained by any other means, so far as it applied tr^ 
a helpful to, ^ricidture. Under a proper system of management this 
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diffusion of information need not BeriouBly interfere wHh the scientific and 
original work and experiments of the station. A proper executive manage- 
ment will distribute the iuquiries and requests for information on various 
points in such a manner among the employes of the station, that the ^ork 
shall be so divided as not to seriously draw ttiem away from their actual 
work in carrying on experiments in the laboratory, stable or field. 

This is merely a fragmentary suggesiion in relation to this most im- 
portant and far-reaching subject. Nevertheless, I believe it is exceedingly 
important, and if I were to emphasize any one point above all others, it 
would be this: The experiment station should get down to the common 
farmers, who most need their help, by direct correspondence, by bulletins,, 
by annual or more frequent reports, and, above all, through the press. This 
is said with the understandin^r, of course, that the dissemination of partial 
results or misleading experiments is to be guarded against. It is also un- 
derstood that, in all these presentations of knowledge to the people, the facts 
are to be stated in plain language, that the average farmer can fully under- 
stand. Short sentences and clear definitions are required. Brevity is above 
all things to be desired. But references may well be given showing where 
further details may be found. 

HOW TO GET A RACE OF HARDY FRUITS FOR THE NORTHWEST. 

BY C. L. WATROUS, OF IOWA. 

There is, perhaps, no other question whose prompt and practical solu- 
tion would bring more daily comfort into the home-lives of the people of the 
prairie region of this continent. Of food and shelter we have abundance. 
It is a light task to build against the wildest blasts, while barn and yard and 
field are annually overflowing with fowl and flesh and grain for the susten- 
ance of a vigorous race of men. But more and more is fruit becoming a 
large and necessary part of the daily food of the highly organized and nervous 
race occupying this region. Races whose vital and mental activities remain 
nearest the animal may thrive on meat and bread, but the highest living 
and highest thinking are nourished and stimulated by the finest fruits of the 
temperate regions. 

The rich, cool acid of fruits more truly deserves to be called Elixir vitse 
than any fancied distillation of alchemists, and of all fruits the apple is un- 
disputed king. But now over all the prairies rides the black-visaged herald, 
proclaiming with blast of trumpet and solemn voice, " The king is dead ! 
The king is dead ! " And as he rides, lo! other heralds cry aloud, "Long 
live the king ! The king lives! " And they tell the people how to have sound 
and healthy orchards. Some say, " Here be trees crown-grafted on whole 
roots, let them rule over you. The price is high, but they are worth it" 
Others announce," Here be trees budded on seedling stocks ; they are worthy 
to rule over you, at no matter what price." 
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rft sAgo ride oiher evungelists— atern-visaged men, weak io numbere 
>Dg of purpoee— filling all ilie uir anil ihe newepapera nith loud 
, "Here come the Ru^aiane! Miike way for the noble BuaBiaoe! Thejr, 
7 only, are able to live and rule in the land. They are crude and 
it they are vigorous and hardy. The imperial purple costs money, 
I our only refuge. Buy and plant and have faith ! " 
IS exhorted, men are planting ugain, flowly. Perhaps anything is 
ban nothing, and all these procluiniing evangehste may find mercy 
ir through thatciinsideration. Prudent men know all these for tineel 
md look into each others eyes for an answer to our liret question : 
all we get a hardy race of fruits tit to rule our tables and our cellars? 
ieripnce teaches that crown-gralta on whole roots are a delutive 
; that with a short piece of root, a long scion of a bardy variety socm 
tree substantially on its own roots— the best form of a root-grafted 
1(1 that ihf beH sorts budded on seedling stocks are lees reliable than 
t uf root grafted tree. Clearly, no known method of propagating the 
a we have gives promise of full relief. 

;ing the evangelists of tlie new gospel of the fiussians, we cry in de- 
" Show ue your divine right of kingship and we will bow in submis- 
Comes the answer: "Russia is a land far northward, with a climatpC 
iv^re than ours and a similar Eoil; therefore, trees hardy there will 
more hardy here. Moreover, many of them are winter apples, which 
dex>ended upon to be reliable winter-keepers as far south as latitude 
t is admitted that the home of the Russian apple is beyond north 
51°, from €00 to 1,000 miles north of central Iowa, and should be 
biy expected to mature unseasonably in a much longer season. But 
sianFi say the influence of the Atlantic gulf stream carries the line of 
immer heat 10° farther soulh in Europe than in America, therefore, 
ler south in America will equalize conditions, and Russian apples, 
teepersin latitude 52^ there, will keep equally well grown in latitude 
:. How two climates can consistently be claimed as similar, while in 
moist and warm influences of the gulf stream are polent enough to 
the isothermal line through ten degrees of latitude, and are abrent 
B other, no man has yet risen to explain. Central Russia is far from 
but no elevations of land rise between them, while western America 
;e upon range towering heaven high, so that the soft influences of 
lUc are scarcely felt beyond a few miles inland. 
1 foremost authority in geographical botany, Griesbacb, dividps the 
to twenty-four botflnical regions. A map of these regions shows the 
lade of the north Europe and Asiatic timber region as extending 
?■ ahorea ot the Biltic fully five hundred miles beyond Moscow, Orel, 
lb and B jgd-mofT, where, we are told, is the home ot the most prom - 
issians. Our own Afa Gray, after a journey of observation-, used 
irds: " I have been able to see for myself what species ami what 
:onstitule the main features of the vegetation of each region, and 
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record, as the vegetation unerringly does, the permanent characteristics of 
its climate." The climates of western Europe and western America are 
duplicates, while corresponding eastern shores bear like relations. 

Asa Gray tells us that about latitude 47° the trees of the Pacific extend 
eastward and mingle with their cousins of the Atlantic, while at 37° there is 
a broad hiatus of a thousand miles between the two floras. The trees of the 
Pacific and of western Europe generally fail before maturity, even if suc- 
cessful through infancy on the prairies. Whether the trees of Russia will 
in the end fare much better appears more doubtful every year. 

Secretary A. C. Hammond, of the Illinois Horticultural Society, says in 
his last report : " I have tested many of the Russians. They do well until 
they come into bearing, when they almost invariably blight and die. Even 
if the trees grow the fruit is too poor to be of much value. South of latitude 
42° they are not wanted." Prominent horticulturists in Ohio and Missouri 
have lately expressed themselves to much the same eflect. 

Thus far the most successful Russian orchard in America is in the tim- 
bered region of southern Wisconsin. The prairies have never shown such 
success. But this is no new experiment, it is only an old one revived. 

More than forty years ago President Berckmans, of the American Pom- 
ological Society, tested, with his father, in Belgium, about 500 varieties of 
South Russian and Hungarian apples. In 1845 the most promising of these 
were brought to America, President Berckmans now writes that none of 
them proved good keepers, and, so far as he knows, the race has entirely dis- 
appeared from the region of the experiment. 

In 1852 or 1853, scions of many of these were sent to Ellwanger & Barry, 
at Rochester, N. Y. They now say that after more than thirty years of trials 
and importations from the best known sources, they have abandoned all hopes 
of finding good quality or good keepers, or, indeed, of finding any sorts worth 
cultivating anywhere, unless they will succeed where others fail. No reli- 
able winter-keepers have thus far been found among the late importation in 
Iowa, nor any of high quality. 

Many scores have been shown in August and September, but, with few 
exceptions, the flavor of the Cossack hangs round them all. No rivals of 
such apples as Early Joe, Benoni, Dyer, Porter and many others have been 
shown, while of a score out of our noble old list of winter-keepers, it must 
be confessed there is absolutely none amone: all the Russians to fill their 
places. While many Russian apples have succeeded f«irly well in nurseries 
where our oldest sorts have lately been crippled, yet the most promising of 
them have sh(Jwn in nurseries from Minnesota to Missouri, among other 
weaknesses, a strange infirmity in respect to the needful nursery pruning 
at the age of two or three years, turning black at the cut, whether made early 
or late in the season. For this reason one of the most extensive growers of 
Russians in Iowa has lately suggested the poesible advisability of growing 
Kussians without nursery pruning. 

As has been pointed out by more than one, this inability to endure 
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g shows a fatal lack of adaptability, if not a lack of hardineae. Here 
moted, the use of the word "hardinesB" iast^ad of "adaptability" hw led 
t confusion of thought. A tree native in a colder climate may nat- 
»e supposed hardier it we mean by this better able to endure excea- 
d. But for that very reason it is hkely to prove unadapted to a hotter 
ysr climate, for excessive summer heat is as fatal aa esceaaive winter 

ia the unlikeness of conditions that causes the plants of one clime to 
I different one, and God baa not made any two distant regions alike, 
so forcibly pointed out by the great Humboldt near a century aga 
f shows no instance of successful acclimatizing on a large scale except 
ire's method of variation by seedling productions to meet changed 
ons. No man is better qualified to speak on this subject than Charles 
L. Of the relations between the plants of Europe and America, he 
" On this view we can tinderatand the relationship with very little 
f between the productions of North America and Europe— a relation- 
lich is highly remarkable, considering the distince of the two areas 
jir aeperation by the whole Atlantic ocean." And again : " When we 
re the now living productions of the new and the old worlds, we 6nd 
w identical species, hut we find in every great class many forms which 
laturaliste rank as geographical races, and others as distinct species, 
loat of allied or representative forma which are ranked by all natural- 
jpeeifically diatinot." 

is not necessary to heap up evidence, ot which all modern botanical 
: is full on thia and cognate points pertinent to our inquiry. Ddrwin 
>vm conclusively that crosses are stronger than self-fertilizftd plants, 
: nursery methods ot propagation by buds are, in their resnlts, the 
senoe of in and in breeding a species of incest repugnant on t^y- 
!al grounda to all Uws human and divine, 
rwin and others have also pointed out how in nature new and im- 

species, better able to withstand new difBcultiea, have continually 
d to the wall older ones. Says Professor Gray : " A serieH of plants 
ited hy bud only must have a weaker hold ot life than a series pro- 
jy seed. How and why the union ot two organisms, or generally of 
'y minute portions of them, should re-enforce vitality, we do not know, 
i must be the meaning of sexual reproduction." Mark well the words, 
orce vitality — by the the use of two organisms," tor right there, unless 
ly mistake, is the seminal idea— the key that in worthy hands will 

the castle of all our difficulties. 

r two generations the nurserymen ot Ameri<» have neglected the 
'ocesa of natural prop^ation. Now, like many another prodigal, hav- 
lausted the patrimony gathered by the fathers, they are unhappy. 
pection of Downing or Warder will reveal the principal origin of our 
. apples as chance seedlings in the older settled states, in the priml- 
ys when millions of seedlings grew to maturity among the hills. 
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The road to a race of hardy fruits for the northwest is not paved, and 
it may be long, but all botanical and biological science points in but one di- 
rection. Where shall we begin the advance? What races and varieties 
offer most promise of speedy relief. 

DeCandolle tells us that our own apples probably originated somewhere 
in the region between Trebizond or Ghilan, in north Persia, south of the 
Caspian sea, and that its prehistoric area extended thence nearly to Europe. 

He adds : " No author mentions it growing in Siberia or Mongolia, or in 
Jap.in." Hence all our Siberian and Eussian apples must be regarded as 
descended, with variations, from this primitive form. President Berckmans 
says his Russian apples appeared by their names to have been carried to 
Russia from the countries of Germanic-speaking races. Mr. Barry noted 
the same thing among his importations, and a glance over any list of late 
Iowa importations betrays the eame ear-marks. 

Seedling reproduction in a severe climate may have produced modifi- 
cations which will render them of extra value as breeders here. This will 
soon be known. The veteran Peter M. Gideon has produced, by crosses with 
the Siberian crab, some sorts that in Iowa nurseries now show a better 
adaptability than any of the Russians, showing less damage from climatic 
influences and less disease from needed pruning in nursery. These facts 
are visible and undisputed. They are vastly encouraging to the travelers in 
the new road. 

Another most remarkable exhibit was made the other day at an Iowa 
horticultural gathering ; nothing less than an apple nearly as large as the 
average Roman Stem crisp, juicy and well-flavored except in one respect. 
The tree that bore it was the lineal grandson of a wild crab from our thickets. 
It was a seedling from the Soulard crab, supposed to be crossed with a fine 
summer apple, and the original Adamic nature of the grandsire was too ap- 
parent. Yet it seemed to me, on the whole, more palatable than any Rus- 
sian on the tables at the same time. 

If all modern science be not at fault, if the doctrine of the survival of 
the fittest be not a delusion, these denizens of our own thickets, having been 
bred through all the ages to meet and endure the vicissitudes of prairie con- 
ditions, ought to be brought out and yoked to the car of civilization. DeCan- 
dolle says the lake dwellers of Savoy, Lombardy and Switzerland, before the 
use of metals, made great use of apples, drying them for winter provisions. 
They had two kinds, one somewhat lees than an inch lengthwise, the other 
rather more, both being still a little larger cut across. From their abund- 
ance he thinks they may have been cultivated for fuod. These sizes do not 
exceed many of our wild crabs in a state of nature, which may be promptly 
enlarged by cultivation and abundant nutriment. 

As to exact methods, thousands of men in the northwest are competent 
to place a graft of Russian, or Siberian, or native crab, or some well-adapted 
cross-bred descendant of them, in the top of a bearing tree, and repeat the 
process many times. When the graft fruits, there is a reasonable probability 
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s8-bred eeeds, which Bbould be pltuit«d by tens and by hundreds and 
>usatidB, and the work repeated again and again ; for along that road 
le city of our refuge — a race of hardy applea adapted to the northwest, 
le other fruits, except pears, the way is still easier. With plums the 
sm is already near aolution. With cherries let us hope to see our own 
>iack cherries and our choke-cherries crossed and re-crossed with the 
jean (orms. Success lies at (he end of the road. With grapes and all 
fruits the problem is compiratively simple, and results much sooner 
Bd. 

1 these pleasant fields are labors worthy the ambition of any man who 
liis fellowmen and his native land. Does anyone ask what shall we do 
the new race is breeding? I say plant the best old sorts where there 
.hope of succesd. Top with the beat winter sorts on hardy stocks and 
them. Plant Russians it they will succeed where others tail. Plant 
ing that promises fruit to eat till something better can be bred. 

COMBINED AGKICULTUKE AND HORTICULTURE. 

BY PROF. GEOKQE W. CURTIS, OF TEXAS, 

his is an age of specialties — a time when cluse applied science id mak- 
ielt heard in every quarter of the globe. The old ti me versatile genius 
rly known aa "Jack at all trades, master of none," has gradually been 
d farther and still farther back upon the shelf, while the dust of ages, 
1 by the vigorous hand of spruce young "specialty," settles slowly o'er 

The time was— so the ancient mile-posts along the path of progress 
ell you — when every man was a host in himaelt, and every good wife 
'med her simple duties of the household in addition to those regular 
of spinning, weaving, fitting, and a score ol other modern ■' specialties," 
»ne of which involves at present millions of dollars capital, and is dig- 

or disgraced (we can not assume to decide) by the periodical strikes 
le labor union machine. Some, perhaps, will mourn the passing of the 
. old times," but to auch we would say, not so, and, to change somewhat 
d truism, " In union there is strength, in division, progress." 
ife is too short and the world too large lor a man to attempt every- 
Let him, rather, devote what energy and patience he may have to 
astery of oTie thing — broad enough in iteelE to bring out the best with 
. nature has endowed him — and the world gains, while he losses notb- 
Then, is it wise to advocatej as we presently shall do, the mixing of 
ich specialties as agriculture and horticulture ? To thia we answer, 
Horticulture ia only a branch of agriculture, ao that no principle of 
vision of labor is strained. In fact, the exact boundary where the 
>C horticulture merges into its containing parent can never be located ; 
ro are ao intimately and firmly associated that a thorough knowledge 
riculture almost implies, and certainly demands, at least a primary 
ledge of horticulture. 
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It is a fact which we need not argue that only in certain localities will 
horticulture cdone be profitable. Where the soil is suitable, there must still 
be other conditions to render success probable, or even possible. There 
must be either a home market, as in location near a considerable city, or 
there must be cheap and speedy transportation. The products of horticul- 
tural labor are, for the most part, perishable, and must either go at once to 
the consumer or be put through a more or less expensive " process" for their 
safe preservation. 

The nursery business is, to a certain extent, independent of these restric- 
tions, and may very properly engross the entire time of the nurseryman. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that the supply must never exceed the 
demand if profit is the desideratum — and here hangs the key to the tomb of 
hundreds of dead nurseries. A good talker may often create a sort of un- 
healthy demand, but when the country has been flooded with nursery stock 
in this way for a year or two, no amount of talking can prevent the down- 
fall of the nursery which caused the deluge. To be secure, a nursery must 
undertake only what its territory demands, and, further, it must not seek to 
extend that territory beyond the natural climatic and humidic limits of its 
own locality. Although, perhaps, foreign to the subject, it may not be out 
of place in this paper to decry the evil practice of selling nursery stock from 
one country in another of radically different temperature, soil and moisture. 
Such practices as this do much toward preventing, among farmers, a popu- 
lar appreciation of the home orchard, and tends to foster feelings of distrust 
and resentment toward the entire nursery fraternity. 

But while we may justly blame such horticultural knavery, we must 
also mention the lack of requisite knowledge to successfully plant and culti- 
vate a fruit garden. Farmers, as a rule, have too little knowledge of the 
principles which underlie plain and practical farming, and when we add to 
this tlie care of orchard or vineyard, the majority are found sadly de- 
ficient. To remedy this defect is much easier than to control dishonest 
practice among vendors of trees ; the latter we can only reach by proper 
legislation, the former we must seek to govern through educational chan- 
nels. Oar agricultural colleges are deing a grand work in this direction, 
and students who leave their halls are well-fitted to spread the knowledge 
which they have acquired among those who are not so fortunate. Nor is 
this all; there are men to be found who, at their own private expense, are 
doing much to instruct the unskilled in the growing of fruit and garden 
products. Horticultural meetings in all parts of the country are, in them- 
selves, important factors in this horticultural education. The public prese, 
by its faithful record of events and its tireless search after new facts and 
theories, has already done wonders. With future issues multiplied and scat- 
tered broadcast, so that even " he who runs may read," there is every reason 
to hope for rapid progress in this really important work. 

In the cotton states there is an especial need for more admixture of 
horticulture and agriculture in farming operations. The cotton crop is 
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Mnded and hairested at cerlaiD seagoDB, leaving the planter free at 
iroper time for taking care of a email fruit garden, and giving him 
ne as well to grow an abundance of fresh vegetables for home coa- 
1, To remedy theevils which have eaten up the proQls of cotiou- 
in the past, it is necessary to economize labor by keeping it ateadily 
1. Why not, then, let ua ask in all Beriousnesa, why not encourHge 
lleet extent the growing of fruit by aouthern farmers for home c<iu- 
1. More than this, let the farmers once appreciate the benefits 
a a course, and become familiar with the simple operations on which 

I fruit-growing depends, and they wilt create a home market which 
ely increase the yearly income. Canning and evaporating estab- 
3 are steadily increasing in number, and the great southwest is re- 
er full quota. 

a, with her one and a half million bales of cotton, representing an 
due of over $55,000,000, is slowly but surely turning to mixed farni- 
ilief from the tyranny of " King Cotton," while fruitand viticulture 
rely pushing forward to a prominent place in the future operations 
rm. The peach, the pear and the grape find a congenial home on 
1, and there is no excuse for neglecting to profit by the cordial readi- 

iystetnof farming in thatgreatsouthwest area known as the "drouth 
laa, heretofore, been too extensive to admit of costly methods of 
nent Soils, nowhere excelled for richness, have been classed as 
lands," for the simple reason that necessity had not yet forced upon 
le the prdclice of close, intense farming, which demands a greater 
lile permitting the same percentage returns. Much of this so-called 
■ea has an abundance of rainfall, but coming a* it does during a f«w 
inly of the year, its effects are not lasting, and, indeed, a large por- 
i bulk is rapidly carried away by ravines, creeks and rivers. It this 
?ater which is annually lost could be stored up and drawn upon as 
re should have a section of country dotled with small, diversified 
ch one showing a considerable portion for fruit and garden use. 
igfttion pay ? " is a question often asked. We can only answer : 
und yon at the places where irrigation rfo*s pay, and satisfy your- 
to its value. 

i;reat bugbear which has prevented a more general appreciation of 
ral resources of the great plains, is the fear of investing capital 

II not give immediate returns. Farming is like all other business 
; capital intelligently placed will surely yield a good interest on 
stments. Do not understand that we would advocate an expensive 

irrigation for a crop which occupies the ground only during a few 
t the year ; but we do claim that irrigation from tanks, in a small 
ruit and garden products, and for some of the less hardy crops as 
yield abundant returns. The subject is just now being strongly 
ith the hope of securing appropriations from tjie general govern- 
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ment for the building of large tanks in the highest portions of these dry 
lands. In these tanks the winter rains may be securely retained, and drawn 
upon by farmers in the locality as needed, on the payment of a nominal water 
rent. We believe the plan can be carried out, and would repeat that if such 
assistance is to be given, the farmer who skillfully uses a knowledge of both 
agriculture and horticulture will be the prosperous man in the early future. 

Forest tree planting, as an aid to general farming, should also engage 
our attention. In many localities the planting of pecan and other nut tim- 
ber has proved extremely profitable ; but we must look beyond the imme- 
diate gain and realize, if possible, the vast good to result from an extensive 
system of tree planting on our western plains. The question of scarcity of 
wood will be, perhaps, of no moment for years to come, but if any material 
increase in the amount of rain-fall can be effected by tree planting, the argu- 
ment in its favor becomes irrefutable. That the vegetation of a country has 
a decided effect upon its humidity, few will deny ; and it is equally certain 
that as the quantity of vegetation increases over any considerable area, the 
average rain-fall increases also. To increase the vegetation without surface 
water in advance, it is necessary to plant varieties which will seek water at 
considerable depth. Deep-rooted forest trees will do this, bringing up the 
water from below and giving it off by evaporation to charge the atmosphere 
with moisture. We believe the states should follow the example of the cen- 
tral government, and make timber culture a basis for the sale of state lands 
to actual settlers. Texas has a vast area which she is trying to use for the 
best interests of her school population. To secure the greatest good to the 
greatest number, she should adopt some policy which will force an actual 
occupation of land by owners, requiring at the same time a certain acreage 
to be planted in fruit or forest trees, and allowing successful culture for a 
series of years to offset a portion of the purchase price. 

At the present time immigration is pouring into the whole plains region, 
and it behooves each state concerned to aid the material advancement of her 
would-be citizens by all means in her power. 

Tree planting is no blind experiment. It has been tried, and to-day the 
green groves springing up all over the prairies of Dakota, Kansas and Ne- 
braska may furnish brilliant examples of its success. The farmers of these 
sections are but proving the wisdom and foresight which brought forth the 
national timber claim and homestead act, and labored so faithfully to secure 
to holders in fee-simple the actual possession of the public lands. 

We believe the time is ripe for concert of action between the friends of 
agriculture and horticulture; and, in closing, may we not urge that each 
and every one interested shall do his utmost to advance the common cause ? 
Let us use all means in our power for the education of those whom we seek 
to assist, urging, always, the importance of economy in both time and labor, 
and we may reach results which will startle modern agriculture out of her 
apathy, and link her fortunes still more closely with those of her horticul- 
tural offspring. 
10 
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COLOR OF GRAPE8. 

BY D. & MARVIN, OF NEW YORK. 

owing seedling grapes we are just a^ apt to get e. so-called white 
m a black one, or vice versa, as one of the color of the parent vine. 
: thousaads ot seedlings I have grown and studied, I do not think 
ridizing has any effect in determining the color of a new seedling, 
ing matters of wine have been well studied by Thresicum and " 
their exhaustive treatise upon wine,and, incidentally, the coloring 
the skins is more or less studied. On page 264 it ig said "the juice 
rapes ie perfectly free from tannin; the skins and stalks (stemB), 
contain a considerable quantity of a substance which, though not 
tannin, closely resembles it in properties." On page 255 it is said 
wine is produced by the oxydizing effect of the air upon matters 
in grapes — the so-called extractine, or bodies not yet known, and 
iacid. ' 

t be seen that color is the effect of sunlight acting upon the tannic 
B skins and those unknown bodies spoken of that play so imporlanb 
the colors of wine. This leaves the causes of the colors of the fruit 
, unstudied. Back of all this, it seema to me, there are causes out^ 
y chemical action and reaction that have led up to and originated 
of the fruit. I refer to the influencea of birds and, occasionally, 
the interchanges of action and reaction they have produced upon 
nd gradual development of the fruit. 

is yet unknown from what plant the grape originated, but from a 
udy and personal consideration of the varied tendencies of the 
seedhnga gradually diverging and, fmally, breaking in such a num- 
cies tar away in the past, and each of these species again into such 
le of varieties, the varieties sprouting into so many new tints and 
kin and pulp and seeds, we must, therefore, conclude that these 
?e exerted such an important influence upon some one or more of 
conomics, that the color of the fruit had come to be of very great 
;e to the development, growth and welfare of (he plants themselves. 
1 of the vine probably dates back to the earlier portions of the ter- 
od, the fruit at first small and inconspicuoua Some of the plants 
outing a little, from lavorable environment or other ca,usee, devel- 
er-colored berries. The birds being attract«d, fed upon the ber- 
catt«red the seeds upon atill better land and in a more favorable 
here they germinated and produced still higher-colored and more 
fruit Thus, from clime to clime and age to age, continuing, until 
mitive man, coming to the aid of the birds, recognizing the attract- 
d food value of the fruit, began its selection, and afterwards, per- 
ultivation, always selecling the best and largest fruit, and, like tlie 
highest-colored and most attractive varieties, for his own diatetic 
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purposes, dissemination and improvement; until, finally, civilized man 
taking the plant under control, the " grapes of Eschol " gained a historic 
record, with all their great attractiveness and alluring colors, the brightest 
colors still being always chosen by birds and man alike. 

In some varieties of grapes, like the Concord, for instance, there is little 
or no coloring pigment in the pulp, the coloring matter, as we would sup- 
pose from its herein suggested origin, residing in the skin. There are other 
varieties, those of which port wines are made, in which the pigments have 
spread from the skins into the pulp, and even the seeds are dark in most of 
our Eiparia grapes. 

Mr. Darwin and those who have studied the colors of the plumage of 
birds suggest that their bright tints have originated in and through sexual 
selection. But the origin of the colors of grapes must be attributed to selec- 
tion for diatetic purposes by the past joint action of birds, animals and man ; 
of course, mainly, and for long ages, by birds alone. And I am convinced 
from a study of our own native grapes, several of which species appear older 
than Vitia vinifera, that it is generally in the oldest species, as we would con- 
clude, that we find the darkest colors of skin, seeds and pulp, while our more 
recent species have the most purple, pink and red pigments. 

In conclusion, the writer wishes to add that he desires the foregoing 
paper to be considered more as suggestions to cause others to study the topic 
than a finished contribution to exact knowledge. 
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(SECOND SECTION.) 



HE Meeting at Riverside, Febrcaey 7, 8 axd 9, 1888. 



'he reasons for holding the eighth convention of the American 
icultural Society in two sections were briefly explained in the 
ing paragraph of this volume. The hiatus intervening between 
djournment at San Jos^ and the re-assembling at Riverside, is 
iletely covered by the appended sketch by Dr. Ridpath, "Be- 

the Sierras," to which the reader is referred. 
.t 10 o'clock A. M, on Tuesday, February 7, 1888, as per ad- 
.ment, the Society again assembled, in the First Congregational 
sh, in the city of Riverside. Here, as in San Jos6, all ncces- 
preparation had been made for the accommodation of the So- 

and its members. Indeed, the pledge telegraphed the Secre- 
on March 9, 1887, was fnlly redeemed by the citizens of this 
;iful and prosperous city and community of fruit-growers and 
culturists. A few of the visiting members who had attended 
neeting at San Jose failed to attend the Riverside meeting. 
rs, however, joined na here for the first time, the local attend- 
being even better than at the former place. 
The Los Angeles Herald, in its issue of February 8, has the 
ving: 

he annual convention of the American Horticultural Society at Biver- 
fhich is now in progrcBS at that city.ia considered by those who have 
ht deeply on the subject to be one of the moat important events that 
er happened in southern California, for the reason that the visiting 
lers of the Society are intelligent acientista who can not fail to be im- 
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pressed with the wealth of this section of the country. Recognizing this 
fact, the citizens of southern California have made preparations to properly 
exhibit the products of their sections, and the Herald has dispatched a rep- 
resentative to report as full as possible the proceedings. 

la the temporary absence of the President, Vice-President Mun- 
son, of Texas, called the meeting to order, and introduced Mr. Holt, 
President; of the Riverside Board of Trade, who briefly alluded to 
the arrangements which had been made for the accommodation and 
entertainment of the Society and its members, after which the Sec- 
retary made the following 

FI^fANCIAL STATEMENT: 

From subscriptions for pablishing President Earle's address $ 14 70 

From books sold 52 00 

From Missouri Horticultural Society for transactions 50 00 

From 424 members for 1886-87 848 00 

From Missouri Pacific R. R., for advertising 60 00 

Total of receipts $1,024 70 

Dishursements, 

Paid record and alphabetical list for members $ 1 15 

Paid office rent, fuel and lights 50 00 

Paid telegraph and telephone messages 2 35 

Paid printing and publishing Vol. IV.. 538 60 

Paid express, freight and drayage 10 93 

Paid postage on letters, circulars and books 138 60 

Paid railroad fare and personal expenses Ill 40 

Paid stationery, pens, ink and pencils 11 45 

Paid assistant at meeting at Cleveland 20 00 

Paid hotel bills at meeting 18 5b 

Total expenditures $ 902 98 

Balance in hands of Secretary $ 121 72 

Respectfully submitted, W. H. Ragan, Secretary, 

Treasurer Evans, of Missouri, made a verbal report, stating 
that all money transactions of the year had been, through a mutual 
understanding, within the Secretary's office, and had been by that 
officer reported. 

Messrs. Smith of Wisconsin, Ohmer, of Ohio, and Holsinger, of 
Kansas, were appointed a Committee on Finance, to whom the officer's 
reports were referred. 
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The Committee on Order of Business was requested to report at 
the opening of the afternoon session. 

On motion, the Society adjourned. 



Fourtli Day — Tuesday. 

Afternoon Session, February 7, 1888. 

At 2 o'clock President Earle called the meeting to order. 
Rev. George H. Deere, of Riverside, delivered the following 

ADDRESS OP WELCOME. 

Lad^'^s and Gentlemen, Fellow Horticulturists from the far East : 

S juthern California in general, and Kiverside in particular, through me, 
would utter its most cordial greeting and warmest welcome. Our intelli- 
gence is of such kind as to appreciate the fact that the practical horticul- 
turists require not only muscle and sinew, but brains. The substance of our 
welcome you have already received. *It met you when your eyes were 
weary with pictures of desolation on your approach to our borders. The 
raisins were honeyed words from our vineyards ; the oranges golden speech 
from our orchards, and the flowers the smiles of our fair women. You were 
doubtless made to feel that you were indeed approaching Eden. Milton, 
who is good authority in matters of tradition, says "Eden stretched its line 
from Auran [presumably Los Angeles] to the royal towers of Selencia " (bor- 
ders of Arizona). In this fertile soil (San Bernardino, Los Angeles and San 
Diego counties) this far more pleasant garden God ordained. All trees of 
the noblest kind for sight, smell, taste, he caused to grow ; and amidst them 
stood the tree of life, high, eminent, blooming ambrosial, vegetable gold. 
This was the original Riverside Washington Navel. Dr. J. P. Gr'^evy and 
Jude Brown, in June, 1870, believed they had found the site of the old gar- 
den, though reduced to a desert by the ages since the first horticulturists 
were turned out for misconduct ; and on the 20th of September, Dr. Greevy, 
with the veteran colonist Jude and John W. North, was the first to lodge 
within its limits. Dr. Shugart and Dr. Eastman and others soon joined 
them. Doctors, lawyers, clergymen and men of culture were numerous 
among these adventurers. They began to build; what, they hardly knew 
themselves. It was a sorry work amid the frowning mountains. It was all 
climate then. Here and there they planted little sprouts, and watered them 
year after year, as best they could, waiting all the time patiently for the 
result. Los Angeles and San Bernardino, only small settlements, laughed 

•"See Dr. Ridpath's sketch, •' The Reception at Indio." 
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• 
at what they considered the foolhardiness of these sturdy settlers, and even 

now they don't, or pretend not to, know what we have done. 8. C. Evans 

came five years later. He wrote to ex-Governor Downey, asking as to the 

advisability of a move to Riverside. That worthy gentleman told him to 

never undertake it, as it was a God-forsaken country. But, notwithstanding 

this, men of intelligence, brain and culture saw a future in the place, and 

they came here, and behold the result! And now let me say to you, when 

you meet a woman who stood firm by her determination in these early 

pioneer days of trial, uncover your head in her presence. 

The tradition some of them recently discovered, concerning our pet 
orange, I think I had better give you : The nuptial festivities of Juno, queen 
of the Olympian heaven, were graced by " ambrosial " fruit and vegetable 
food, contributed by Terra, goddess of earth. So privileged was this fruit 
that Juno committed it to the exclusive care of the three daughters of Hes- 
perus, with a dragon to guard it in their far-off isle in the west. The story 
of the most diflBcult of the twelve labors of Hercules, relating to the search 
and finding of these apples of gold by Atla?, while Hercules shouldered the 
world, is well known. From the stolen fruit brought by the strong god to 
his tyrannical master, Eurystheus, have descended the degenerating oranges 
of the world. 

The golden apple which Discord threw, in her anger, marked " for the 
fairest,'' among the goddesses at the wedding of the father and mother of 
Achillea, and which Paris awarded to Venus, Discord filched from the golden 
tree of the Hesperides. Homer's glorious story of the Trojan war, which 
sprang from that award, does not record what became of the apple, fiecent 
research in the archives of tradition, however, supply the needed light Venus 
loved the apple. She gathered its vitality and luscious qualities into her 
cestus and made them a part of its substance. When the day of doom came 
to the Olympian hosts, bewailed by Schiller, but made the poet's joy in *• The 
Dead Pan " of Mrs. Browning, Venus fled, bereft of divinity, over land and 
sea, round and round the world, and lost her cestus in midair. It floated 
slowly to the earth, dropping into an open, shallow seam, which soon closed 
over it. Centuries passed before the wonderful cestus yielded to natural 
forces, decayed, and set free the vitality and precious qualities which at once» 
on gaining liberty , began growth in tree form to reproduce its kind. History 
emerges from tradition now, and tells how a bud from the golden tree of the 
Hesperides was brought by the way of Washington to the site of the " garden 
planted eastward in Eden,'' whose " fruit of vegetable gold " is in our day 
known as the Riverside Washington Navel. 

Allow me in conclusion again to welcome you most cordially to our city. 
Don't feel timid about speaking to our people wherever you meet them. 
They will be glad to meet you, and if you should find, anywhere, a door open, 
please walk in and be at home, for every threshold extends its hospitalities 
to you. I hope your labors among us may be productive of a vast amount 
of good to you and to all. 
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sident Earle responded briefly, as followi : 
nd GenUemen; 

i with a great deal of pleasure I respond to the welcome you have 
i to us. I came here four years ago. However, I then had but one 
ive you. That day impressed me so much that I had a longing de- 
jme day hold an American Horticultural meeting here. And now, 
ippy to say, my desire ie realized ; and though not many oF us are 
t there are enough to represent the Society. 

have been in California for some weeks, and everywhere we have 
ti the greatest courtesies and have been receiving the same warm 
ity extended to ub here. We have been tendered such banquets and 
ns as never have been experienced by any party which has hitherto 
'Our state. We have been toasted, banqueted, driven through or- 
jid farms, and received with open arras by every city, town, village 
niet Everything has been done in such a cordial and earnest 
at we have no words to express our appreciation and gratitude. We 
b to teach you, but to learn. Those who had not been here had no 
on of the magnificence and grandeur awaiting them, which ia all 
lie industry of the inhabitants of this fair land. There is nothing 
[ venture to say, in the world. We went three or four hundred 
>rth of San Francisco but did not reach the limit of this golden land, 
V we are traveling south, and have been for two days, and yet no 
A'e have found surprising things in the north. There, under the 
idow of Shasta and perpetual snow, we found trees loaded with Que 
fruit There is this peculiarity about California : You can produce 
le tropical fruits in every section of the state. No state in the Union 
luce such magnificent apples, pears, peaches, apricots, cherries, and 

I only speak from a market standpoint, for you know that it makes 
ference whether they have the flavor or not. No state grows every 
stone fruits as you grow them. We grow a few but you do not know 
'hat difficulty they are propagated. It impresses us so strange as to 
fit incredible that here you should represent Pomology in all of its 

We are pleased to note that you are not only raising fruit but 
good intetieetual society with all the rapid growth. We are glad to 
it not all is for money, but for comfort and the better instincts. 
; has impressed us more than the good people we have met every- 

In selling corner lots and speculating you have not lost sight of the 
notive; notonly haveyougreatwealth,butaChristiansociety. When 
aider the physical features of California, you can not but recognize 
-nising future. The Hebrews were born looking out over the sea. 
itreece, England, France, all were looking westward. The tendency 
od things is west. Civilization must halt here, and here arrested — 
II be the result Barred from further progress you will be stimulated 
energy. We have thought at every place, as we journeyed through 
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this state, that this was the best. We have continually said this is surely best ; 
but I said wait, you have not seen Riverside yet. I knew what was here— I 
knew how a great desert had been changed. The best has come out at the 
end, just as I anticipated it would. I am glad we are here. Some wondered 
why we came here last. But we do not regret it, and you will not be sorry. 
Thanking you for this hearty welcome, I will express the hope that the work 
you are doing may greatly prosper, and that you are just in the beginning of 
an age of prosperity not known anywhere in the world. 

At the conclusion of the President's response, the following or- 
iginal poem was read f 

ODE CONVENTION-AL. 

BY J. E. CUTTEK, OP RIVERSIDE. 

What strange invasion pours adown the glen ? 
And whence such troops of frozen-bearded men ? 
Say, watchman, ho I way up in the Cajon ! 
Who may they be, and whither are they bourne ? 

'' Seven days and nights they've fled the blizzard's wrath, 
And west-sou'west have held their hopeful path. 
So far they came, it seemed too like a sin 
To bar the pass, and so I let them in." 

Right worthy watchman, these our luck shall share, 
But keep old Zero t'other side with care I 
So, friends, you're welcome — each to what may suit. 
Now doff your furs and have a litle fruit. 

Old Bacchus, wiser than our modern day, 
Hand-squeezed his grapes and sucked the juice away ; 
Kor still, nor saccharometer had he, 
And never got his wine by chemistry. 

But Bacchus' bowl and chemists' fizzing tun 
Have here no place. Beneath the kindly sun. 
In sweet profusion down the laced lines, 
We dry the fruitage of the sheeny vines. 

The orange ? Yes, it rules the vale no doubt. 

Just cut transverse and turn it inside out. 

The cost, you'd know ? You've nothing, gents, to pay ; 

Pat in your bills and taste— there, that's the wsy ! 

Mr. Smith, of Wisconsin, from the Committee on Finance, made 
the following report, which was adopted : 
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Your committee request the privilege of reporting as follows : We have ex- 
amined the Secretary's and Treasurer's reports, and find them to be correct. We 
also find that an allowance af $500 was made to the Secretary at the last New Or- 
leans meeting, of which $326.88 has not been paid. We also find that the Society 
owes to Treasurer £vans the sum of $200, money advanced by him some three to 
four years since for the purpose of publishing Volume II of our reports. Your 
committee would recommend that both of these amounts be paid from the money 

now in the hands of the Treasurer. J. M. Smith, 

N. Ohmeb, 
Frank Holsinger. 

The Committee on Order of Business rejtorted, recommending 
the hours of meeting to be 9 a. M.,and 2 and 7 : 30 p. m., which was 
adopted. 

An invitation from the citizens' committee to take a carriage 
drive through the city and suburbs was accepted, and the hour fixed 
for 9 o'clock A. M. to-morrow. 

LETTERS AND INVITATIONS RECEIVED. 

President Earle, of Illinois — Since our meeting at San Jos6 a 

number of letters and invitations have been received. These give 

additional evidence of the high esteem in which our Society is held. 

The fir-t I will read is a series of resolutions from Phoenix, 

Arizona: 

Phcenix, A. T., Feburary 3, 1888. 

To the President and Members of the Amei-ican HoHicultural Associationf Riversidej Cat, : 

Whereas, The members of the Maricopa County Immigration Union and 
citizens of Salt River Valley, Arizona, are deeply interested in the development of 
the horticultural resources of the country, for which you are laboring so earnestly 
and believe the grand possibilities of Central Arizona in this field, are, as yet, 
hardly realized in the present fruit centers, and, 

Whereas, The Salt Eiver Valley, covering an area of 400,000 acres, owing to 
its cheap and fertile land, which is especially adapted to fruit, wine and raisin 
production, and in addition having the advantages of an abundant water supply, 
mild climate, near markets, a total absence of tree and vine pests, and maturing 
fruit three weeks earlier than California, affords perfect conditions and unrivalled 
advantages to the scientific horticulturist, and 

Whereas, Horticulture in the valley having long passed the experimental 
stage, it is desired to call your attention to this part of the territory as the future 
fruit and vineyard district of the west, therefore, be it 

Resolvedf That the Imigration Union and citizens of Maricopa county extend 
you a cordial invitation to visit Salt River Valley and make examination of its 
resources and attractions, and assure you of a pleasant reception by our people. 

T. J. Trask, President Afaricopa County Immigration Union. 

L. M. Lemon, Secretary. 
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We next have a cordial invitation from the young, but pros- 
perous, society of Whitman county, Washington Territory: 

Colfax, Washington Ter., January 30, 1888. 
Parker Earle, Esq., President American Horticidtural Society y or^ W. H, Ragan^ Esq.t 

Secretary American Horticultural Society : 

Gentlemen -Having observed that several members of your honorable So- 
ciety intended to return east by way of the Northern Pacific Railroad, we con- 
cluded to extend an invitation to come by way of Colfax, the county seat of Whit- 
man county, and address our young horticultural society in this new but rich 
country. Should any of you conclude to favor our society (which we most earnestly 
hope you will), you will come to Palouse Junction, and there take the O. R. & N. 
C. R. R. to Colfax, eighty-nine miles. ; and while we can promise you no money, 
we will give you the best entertainment in our power. Our society is not a year old 
yet, so that we need your help very much, and hope you will favor us with your 
presence. We are deeply interested in your good work, and wish you every suc- 
cess. Should any of you conclude to come this way, please let us know in time to 
call a meeting, and oblige, yours truly, J. Cairns, 

f President Whitman County Horticultural Society. 

And here is a letter of regret from the President of the Wash 
ington Territory Horticultural Society: 

Tacoma, Washington Ter., January 30, 1888. 
Secretary of the American Horticultural Society ^ Biversidef Cai: 

Dear Sir— I send you by mail a package of the Northwest Horticulturist, of the 
November and January numbers. Please be kind enough to place them so they 
will be received by the members of the Society. I expected to be with you, but 
circumstances of a nature which I could not control prevents me from being 
present. I anticipate for you a grand meeting and much good accomplished. 

Yours truly, Henry Bucey, 

President Washington Horticultural Society. 

Our next letter is from an esteemed, but newly-made, friend, 
prominent in viticultural matters on this coast: 

San Francisco, Cal., February 6, 1888. 
Parker EarlCj Esq.^ President Amerioan Horticultural Society , Convened at Riverside : 

My Dear Sir — I find it impossible to attend your meeting at Riverside as I 
bad promised and expected. This is a great disappointment to me. Will you 
kindly express my regret to the Society, the recollection of which I shall ever 
cherish, particularly the members of the northern excursion, to whom, with your- 
self, I owe particular gratitude? I am detained by the work of preparing for the 
Annual Viticultural Convention, to be held in this city March 7 to 10. This will 
be an exhibit of all viticultural products, together with the reading of papers and 
discussion on various topics relating to the industry. The Board of State Viti- 
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cultural Commissioners takes pleasure in inviting any members of your Society 
who may be in California during March to attend this convention, promising 
much of interest to horticulturists. 

Trusting I may soon see you all in California again, I am, 

Yours very respectfully, John H. Wheeler, 

Chief Executive Viticultural Officer of California. 

And here is an invitation from the neighboring city of San 
Bernardino, and let me express the hope that those of our members 
who can will respond to this cordial invitation : 

San Bernardino, Cal., February 9, 1888. 
3fr. W. H, Ragan, Secretary American Hortieullural Society: 

Dear Sir— The Board of Trade and citizens of San Bernardino beg leave to 
extend an invitation to your Society to visit their city on Friday, the 10th inst. 
We will try and make your stay with us agreeable, if you see fit to accept. 

Yours truly, R F. Cunningham, /or Committee. 

I will only present one other letter, and that from our far-ofiT 
friend and co-laborer in the ancient empire of Japan : 

Imperial College of Agriculture and Forestry, -i 
KoMABA, ToKio, Japan, January 28, 1888. j 
W. H. Bagan^ Esq., De Pauw University^ Indiana : 

Dear Sir — You maybe thought that I would not write you any more from 
Japan, but my advantage of making you as a friend is after I got home. I left 
New York in September last year, and got at home in 4th of inst., during that time 
I spent in traveling over Europe and voyage in tropical oceans. The art of horti- 
culture in Europe is intensive, and I think to be ahead of America. 

I am specially interested and pleased to study tropical fruits, of which I have 
collected and brought to home over thirty different specimens. They are very 
fine and nice fruits. Vegetables are rather inferior and poor on account of intense 
heat, and causes to run into flowers. 

I told your Society of American Horticulture that we should exhibit some 
fruit from Japan on the occasion you hold next meeting in San Francisco in thi» 
spring. It is a great regret that I can't find anyone would send our horticultore 
products to your meeting, yet nor I am unable to send some by myself, because soon 
after I have got home I am compelled to give lectures to two classes of students in 
the college ; while my things are laying disorderly, and my mind is unsettled yet on 
hearing different news, or olds, happened during my absence. Although Mr. Van 
Deman told me that the meeting will be in San Francisco in coming February^ 
when it is postponed in later dale. Please tell me the address of local committee 
in San Francisco. I shall send some of our dried fruits. I hope hereafter of the 
transactions of the Society to be sent to Japan, so that if you permit me as a corre- 
sponding member, I will be very much pleased. 

With the best wishes, I am yours very truly, K. Tamabi. 
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Mr. Lewers, of Nevada, read the following paper: 

FRUIT-GROWING IN NEVADA. 

BY ROSS LEWERS, OF NEVADA. 

Mr. President f Ladies and Gentlemen of the American Horticultural Society: 

Nevada for the first time asks of you the privilege to present some of 
her claims to recognition as a horticultural state, having come as you did 
from all over the union and the Canadas to our great neighboring state to 
see and judge for yourselves of her justly far-famed agricultural productions 
— this wonderland of the golden west, where an almost endless summer and 
a fertile soil combine to produce a nearly perpetual vegetation, and in such 
excellence and profusion that nature meets you more than half way in your 
endeavors to promote the growth of everything that conduces to the happi- 
ness of mankind. We can not lay claim to the almost uninterrupted vege* 
table growth that prevails in southern California, but our winter season, 
rather mild, but suflBciently rigorous to allow nature to rest, may be a bless- 
ing in disguise, as evidenced by the excellence of our agricultural products, 
which, in quality, rank among the first if not at the top of the list. The 
territory of Nevada is so vast and the soils and climatic conditions so varied, 
that it is impossible in a paper like this to convey any satisfactory idea of 
her horticultural capacities in every part, so I will confine myself to that 
portion with which I am most familiar — the western part of the state. 

Fruit culture in Nevada is yet only in its infancy, and what little is 
planted has been done mostly near the Sierra Nevada mountains, on the 
margins and elevated slopes of a chain of valleys which extend north and 
south along their base. The great drawback to successful and extensive 
fruit-growing in this part of the state is late spring frosts, which occur gen- 
erally in May, when the trees are in bloom, or immediately after, but vary- 
ing much in intensity in different years and in different localities. This 
elevated belt before mentioned enjoys an immunity from frost much greater 
than the adjoining valleys, owing, probably, to the cold air settling by gravi- 
tation and forcing the warm air upwards. 

Various means have been tried to counteract these spring frosts, or to 
prevent the trees from blooming until they are past, such as building fires 
in the orchards at night, or packing snow around the trees in early spring, 
but without any appreciable good results. The most effective remedy sug- 
gested by the experience of the writer is, in respect to apples, at least, to 
plant varieties that are known to succeed in a belt along the northern bor- 
der of the southern states, such varieties not being very sensitive to heat in 
early spring, and, consequently, not blooming till after all danger from frost 
is passed. Nearly all kinds of hardy tree fruits are successfully grown in 
this part of Nevada. Peaches, and even apricots, are here reasonably sure 
of fruiting ; besides most of the hardy berries are cultivated with success ; 
amongst these, strawberries and raspberries are deserving of special men- 
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m account of their fruitlalnesa, and particulBrly on account of tfieir 
ior quality. These berriea when grown here have a beautiful appear- 
a rich, fruity flavor, and remarkable solidity, all of which make them 
icairable for table fruit, for preserving and for ahipment. Raspberries 
nay be considered a sure crop, as they do not bloom until the time tor 
5 frost haa passed, and the winters are never so severe as to kill the 
. There is here a remarkable absence of nearly all the known fruit 
les and pests, the only one of any serious consequence being the codling 
, and even that in very limited quantity. 

lII the fruits grown here are of excellent quality, being distinguished 
sir beauty of color and form, their rich flavor and good keeping qual- 
The Bartlett pear is here a prolific and almost sure bearer of large, 
ruit, but amongst these good fruits the apple, the king of all fruit, as- 
its royal prerogative and stands up preeminent above them all, and 
I U8 to form some idea oi the reason why our first parents were willing 
feit their title to the Garden of Eden, 

'he best way, perhaps, to describe the merits of this noble fruit when 
1 on the eastern slope of the Sierras is, to state that, in the World's Ex- 
on, at New Orleans, in 1885 and 1886, tor apples Nevada was given 
iremium for eight varieties, " first degree of merit " and " second best 
ly," also " best exhibit of dried fruit." 

Tow, I know that those apples were grown without any idea of exhibi- 
OS I rused most of them myself), and were selected without any par- 
r care, besides were carried a long distance without ice, and afterward 
ned in a hot climate about three months before being judged. From 
a idea can be formed of what they are in their chosen home. 
[any kinds of apples when grown here are so changed in their general 
cter that it is very difficult to rec<^oize them, those only with the 
strongly marked characteristics retaining their individuality, and even 
^t some addition to their beauty ; for instance, the Greening and New- 
Pippin are frequently red-cheeked, the Spitzenberg deep purple, in- 
g to black on the side next the sun, and the Bellflower pink on yellow 
id. 

l^hether the beautiful color and fine quality of all the fruit grown here 
'ibutable to the soil, which is generally a black sandy loam, rich in 
1, ammonia and iron, to the rare atmosphere at an altitude of about 
feet, to the long, mellow ripening season that always prevails, or to a 
ination ot all ot these, I do not pretend to say. 

have before mentioned the great impediment to extensive fruit-grow- 
L this part ot Nevada — late spring frosts — and to show that this thermal 
lat I have endeavored to describe is reasonably free from their injuri- 
Teets, I will instance my own experience in fruit culture on a part ot 
elt, perhaps as favorably situated as any, but not exceptionally so; in 
1st twenty-five years I have had twenty-one full crops and four failures 
ot these failures being total, and previous and up to the paat year I 
liad ten full crops in succession. 
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All this chain of valleys t have mentioned has an abundant and never- 
failing supply of water for irrigation purposes, and most of the land in these 
valleys lying nearest to the mountains requires very little irrigation, being 
supplied with suflBcient moisture from springs. In connection with this 
water supply there are certain peculiar conditions that prevail here that I 
think are worthy of notice. One of these is that, wherever the forest timber 
has been cut off the mountains, a new growth of the same kind of timber 
has sprung up, much thicker than the original growth, and none of this 
young timber will start to grow till the old has been cut down. Another is 
that the water supply from the mountains is greater and more permanent 
than it was before the timber was cut off. The reason for this appears to be, 
that the wind has a more unimpeded course, and as all the snowsterms come 
from nearly the south, the snow is blown from the south sides of the ridges 
to the north side, where it is piled in deep, solid drifts, and not being ex- 
exposed directly to the sun's rays it melts very slowly, consequently it 
affords a more permanent supply of water ; also spring floods are less fre- 
quent than they formerly were for the same reason, as there is less snow on 
the southern slopes to be melted off quickly by the sun. 

DISCUSSION ON MR. LEWKRS' PAPER. 

President Earle, of Illinois — We are pleased to hoar from Ne- 
vada. This is our first paper from that state. 

Mr. Ragan, of Indiana — Mr. Lewcrs is our Vice-President for 
Nevada. As such he is making himself felt. He has just handed 
me the names of about six (including the governor of the state) 
new members. Such Vice-Presidents are worth having. 

Mr, Munson, of Texas — Mr. Lewers, what are the meteorological 
conditions of your state? 

Mr. Lewers y of Nevada — Our maximum temperature is about 
90°, and our minimum rarely below — 10°. Our precipitation is 
mostly in the form of snow, in the winter season Our summer 
rains are light, and mostly in the month of July. Irrigation is our 
chief dependence, the melting snows of the Sierras being the source 
of water supply for this purpose. Fruit-growing until recently has 
been for home consumption, very little having been marketed. As 
stated in my paper, the clearing up of the mountain forests has 
seemed to increase our water supply. This is doubtless due, as 
stated, to the drifting of the snows into the mountain ravines, where 
its great depth preserves it better throughout the season. Our for- 
ests are mostly of pine timber. Our winds and rains are generally 
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a the soutb. The timber of the Triickee valley is principally 
nstead of pine. It does not grow up eo rapidly as the pine 
n once cut off". 

Mr. Van Deman, of Washington, D. C. — Are grapes grown sue- 
fully in Nevada? 

ilr. Lewers — They are not generally grown, but I have seen 
e fine raisins and raisin grapes of Kevada production. 
Mr. Brown, of California — In southern California we are quite 
trently affected by the removal of the mountain forests The 
mer flow of springs in the San Gabriel valley have been reduced 
e than 20 per cent, by the removal of the mountain forests sur- 
dding us. 
Mr. Lewers— 1 did not airn to convey the idea that our rain-fall 

been increased by the removal of the mountain forests, but that 
water supply had been rendered more permanent and enduring, 

result of the drifting snows being longer preserved in the 
intain ravines, from their greater depth and bulk. 
The President announced Ihe following Committee on Nomina- 
sof officers: Prof. W. S. Thomas, of Arkansas; Mr, Abbott 
iney, California; H. E. Van Deman, Washington, D.O.; Geoi^' 
i*etler, Wisconsin ; J, G, Enhach, Illinois; S. Johnson, Indiana; 
f. J. L. Budd, Iowa ; Frank Holsinger, Kansa^^ ; J. W. Samuels, 
itucky; Wyman Elliott, Minnesota; L. A. Goodman, Missouri; 
tarnard, Nebraska; Ross Lewers, Nevada; I. H. Budd, New 
!ey ; T. S. Hubbard. New York ; J. Van. Lindley, North Caro- 

; G. D. Hewson, Nova Scotia; N. Ohmer, Ohio; Dr. Caid- 
I, Oregon, and Nat. Stevens, Texas. 

L. A. Goodman, Secretary of the Missouri State Horticultural 
iefcy, read ttie following paper: 

ORNAMENTATION OF OUR COUNTRY HOMES. 



The distinctive difference in our country homes I can no more plainly 
t to you than to cite you to the wide difference that exists, not only in 
portion of the country, but which I see everywhere here in California, 
that is in the homes of our stock men, and peculiarly our agricultural 
ion on one hand and those of our horticulturist on the other hand. 
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A man whose whole time and interest are devoted to the breeding and 
raising of cattle, horses, mules or sheep, can scarcely find time to spend a 
day or a dollar on his yards and gardens in the way of ornamentation, 
whereas the horticulturist never fails to find time and means to beautify 
his yards. But it is something practical that my subject calls for, in helping 
to awaken an interest in beautifying our homes and how to do it. What I 
have to say will not be new to many of you, and yet it is the same old story 
of " line upon line." 

Our country home varies from that planted in the native forests, sur- 
rounded by many old trees, perhaps evergreens, a large yard in grass where 
the horses are often turned to graze, or the chickens and hogs are allowed 
to roam at will, to that of the pioneer on the prairies without a fence or a 
tree about the home, where oftentimes not even grass is to be found, and 
horses, mules, cattle, sheep, hogs and chickens can " go as you please." Be- 
tween these two we have all grades of houses and yards, some pleasant, some 
agreeable, some tasty, and some even handsome and picturesque. I do not 
wish so much to instruct the horticulturist, or to induce him to plant, as I 
do to awaken an interest in the minds of many of our country home keepers 
that much taste can be displayed in the planting of our new and old places, 
and that it can be done so easily. 

First, then, if it is necessary, and I am sorry that it is, we will have a 
fence ; not a heavy fence, but one just as light and low as the circumstances 
will permit. So many of our yards are spoiled with their fences ; in fact, if 
it could be possible, I would like to see the fences abolished entirely, but as 
this can not be done, do the next best thing and make them as light and 
airy as possible. Next, let us have a green lawn. A good set of blue grass 
forms the most beautiful of all yard fronts. Sloping or rolling, as the case 
may be, it matters not if we only have it well covered with a good grass 
sward. The position of the home from the road is a very important matter, 
for if we have our house too far from the road we will have more lawn than 
we will take care of, and it will cost too much to plant it properly, and hence 
we find so many places so sadly neglected. 

I have found that the greatest drawback to th^ pleasant planting of our 
country homes and their ornamentation is a want of knowledge of what to 
do and how to do it easily. The farmer is so busy that he has but little time 
to give, and little knowledge, and no thought on the subject, so that it is no 
wonder he lets the matter run at loose ends. I have found in many in- 
stances where I have met such a friend and such a place, that one-half hours 
talk with him on the ease and beauty of his place with but little trouble and 
lees expense, that invariably he was induced to do it But, above all this, if 
we can get a love of outdoor life and the beauties of our trees, we have a 
lever to work with that will move the hills, rocks and stumps and make a 
yard. Then, if we can suggest some easy means of reaching the desired 
end, we may be sure that there are many who will adopt it. A house stand- 
ing about 100 ft. to 150 ft. from the road, and, if on a corner, about the same 

11 
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distance from^ach road, will give any farmer all the room he will need for 
the front yard. 

Do not plant in regular order, but by all means plant in clumps or 
groups, leaving a bare spot of lawn and a clear view from the house to the 
road, especially from the principal windows of the kitchen and sitting room. 
Plant a clump of evergreens here, a clump of shrubs there, a clump of 
one kind of deciduous trees here, another kind there ; a bunch of a variety 
of hardy herbaceous plants in one bed and a bed of roses in another. 

These being of common varieties cost but little and are soon planted. 
But what I want to warn you against is indiscriminate planting. If you 
have not enough time and money to plant all at once do not, I pray you, do 
not by any means plant a tree, or bush, or rose, or shrub, just as the notion 
happens to take you, or just because you see that there is room between two 
other trees to put it. Such planting will make your yard a mixed medley, 
and will be a tangled mass of trees, shrubs and vines in the years to come. 

If you can not plant your yard at once, and wish to keep planting as 
you find things which suit you, or as they are given you, plant judiciously 
and with system ; have a plan and follow it. Have your clumps of ever- 
greens, deciduous trees, shrubs and roses, and when you do plant any of 
each of these, plant it in its proper place with its proper kind, and in after 
years you will be glad. Another mistake, and a very great one, is in think- 
ing that there is no beauty except in a large tree or trees and shrube. 
Now, the beauty of them is in seeing them grow and caring for them until 
we come to love them as we do our children. Plant then, small and young 
trees, and plenty of them, so that the growth may gladden your eyes and 
hearts every time you return to your homes. 

Does your heart go out in love to your home and your children when 
away hom them; do you love to have them about you, on your back, 
maybe, loving and caressing you ? Well, if so, you can realize how much a 
true lover of the trees and plants thinks of the ornamentals of his yard. 
These trees and shrubs will grow in your affections and the affections of 
your children until they come to love every tree and shrub in your yard. 
Don't you believe it ? Well, just try and cut down a half-dozen of them be- 
cause they are too thick or are spoiling one another, and have your wife 
and children, as I have had, pitch onto you and scold and beg for the lives 
of the trees, because you are cutting down their friends. 

I well remember an instance where a large, old white oak had been 
for years, and the American ivy covered it to a hight of sixty feet (where it 
had been sawed off) until it was one solid column of green in summer and 
scarlet in autumn ; how every one in the whole country admired the beau- 
tiful column, until it seemed as if it were a part of the beauty of our village. 
One day a heavy storm came and it was laid flat on the ground. The people 
in passing could not be kept out of the yard, but would come in and express 
their sympathy for the old tree, as for a lost friend. Pardon the digression* 
I am anxious to show that the best investment we can make is to plant a few 
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trees in our yards and let them grow with our children, and our love with' 
them. In my own home, I think more of my trees than I do of my house ^ 
and I have a good one, too. 

TO PLANT CHEAPLY. 

Plant a clump of elm, a clump of sugar maple, a clump of soft maple, a 
clump of white pine, a clump of Norway spruce, a clump of red cedar, a 
clump of shruhs, AUhea, Wigelia snow hall, a clump of the lilacs, a clump of 
spirea, a hed of roses, hyhrids and June, a bed of peonias, phlox and hardy 
perennials, and, if you can afiford it, a bed of house plants. These, put in 
proper places, so as not to interfere with the view from the house, will, with 
very little expense, give a very pleasant yard. Small evergreens can be had 
one loot high for ten to fifteen cents. Trees two years old of the varieties 
given at about the same price. Shrubs two years old at five to ten cents ; 
roses at fifteen to twenty cents; herbaceous plants at five to twenty cents. 
The total expense of such planting of such a place need not exceed |10 to 
$15, and will prove the Iwt investment a m^n ever made on the farm. 

The roads and paths should be as few and simple as are needed only^ 
because they take more time to keep them well than any other thing on the 
place. A drive from the gate, circling or straight, to the side of the house^ 
and thence to the barn, with a path from the front gate to the front and side 
of the house, is all that is needed. This path if angling or curved will be 
much the better, but never so much so as to cause a person to turn out of 
the way in going from the house to the gate. 

The back yard may be used for indiscriminate planting, and many 
things not proper to go into the front yard can be used in the rear, and with- 
out so much system. In fact, it may be a mixed mass or a conglomeration 
if you choose to have it. Plant thickly, and if some die you do not miss 
them, and as soon as they begin to crowd take them out by transplanting or 
cutting down. Do not be afraid to cut down when necessary any more than 
you are to plant where necessary. On my own place I have cut down twice 
as many trees as I have left, and will have to do more of it. 

The planting of larger places, or ornamentation of city homes, is not in 
the province of my paper, and yet I can not help but notice the great mis- 
take that the city people are making of letting their places be so much 
crowded as to spoil their beauty. I find that to be the case much more so 
in California than even in our own state. One fine, well-perfected tree, with 
plenty of green lawn, makes a prettier show than a dozen planted too closely, 
and one well grouped clump of trees are much more beautiful in a lawn 
than would be a dozen scattered here and there. If you do plant thickly or 
indiscriminately, be sure in after years to begin your thinning in time. 

Ornamenting our country homes can be very much assisted by roadside 
planting. Not by any means planting in single lines of trees about the roads^ 
but if the road is straight, then, by all means plant the trees in groups along 
the road, and at every comer, especially, make a clump of trees. If the 
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|- Toad is irregular or is very winding, then one, or, still better, two or three 

^ rows of trees along the line lends much beauty to the drive. But one straight 

line of trees along a straight road is too much of a sameness, and especially 
80 if the land is very level. 

Such planting adds very much to the beauty of our country homes, and 
its tendency is to build up and elevate the tone and character of our people. 
A roadside planted in groups gives a very pleasing effect to the traveler. 
And then you all know that trees do so much better when growing together 
than ii) single rows. A road with a clump of elms here, a clump of maple 
there, one of white ash, one of pine, one of larch, one of sycamore, one of 
spruce and one of cedar will give such a delightful sense of relief to the 
passer-by, that he invariably falls in love with the surroundings. 

I wish that I might arrange a plan of planting and have a cut made, 
with the number and varieties of each kind of tree, which would be of some 
assistance to those who would learn ; but it is with this matter as with many 
others with which the horticulturist has to deal. He is a teacher and a 
preacher to every one whom he meets, both by example and precept. I be- 
lieve that he is the most liberal-minded of all our public men, and is able 
and willing to give advice without money and without price, and yet the 
people will not always follow. 

I have given directions for the most simple manner of improvement for 
our country homes, because in my own practical work I have found such 
advice to be most generally followed, and have never yet failed when talking 
to a farmer in convincing him of the real money value of such an investment, 
and have invariably had him follow it. 

A word or two about forming our lawns and I am through. I have 
always had the farmer plow up the whole yard in the fall, level and harrow 
well, as he would for a flower bed. Sow wheat and then timothy and then 
blue grass, two bushels per acre, and in the spring two bushels more per 
acre. I do this that we may at once get a green yard, and then when the 
wheat is cut we will still have a green surface, and that long before the blue 
grasEi forms a sod. By the second or third year the blue grass runs out the 
timothy, and we get a good sod by mowing only two or three times a year, 
which is about as much as I find the farmer willing to do. 

Do not understand that this plan of forming a lawn or planting trees 
can be applicable to our towns or cities, or even many of our larger farmers, 
but it is the only practical way of improvement of our country homes, and 
we may be sure if thus once started the love for it will grow and grow until 
it has found something better. 

Every one who visited San Bafael will remember with delight the long 
winding road up to the top of the hill where we got the view of the ocean 
and bay, and there on the top what a delightful view lay before us in the 
valley, and how judiciously the planting had been done in clumps and clus- 
ters all over the whole hill. Hon. W. T. Coleman planted better than he 
knew when that was done, and the 375,000 trees which he planted have been 
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so beautif ally arranged in clusters and groups that they tuld an hundred- 
fold to the beauty of that beautiful landscape which lay before us on that 
morning. I called on those near me at the time to be careful to notice the 
beauty of Ihe planting while they were admiring other things. Well, this 
was just the object lesson I wanted to give, and the one I wanted to illustrate 
in my paper. 

DISCUSSION ON MR. GOODMAN's PAPER. 

Mr. Smithy of Wisconsin — It appears to me that four bushels 
of blue grass seed to the acre is pretty heavy seeding. 

Mr. Goodman, of Missouri — Yes; but it pays in starting a lawn 
to sow heavily of seed. I would sow at the rate of two bushels per 
acre, in the fall, and re-sow at the same rate the following spring. 

Mr. Ohmer, of Ohio — I believe in liberal planting of trees. I 
prefer to plant them in groups. Trees are a benediction to the 
home. Even tramps will bless the man who plants trees. 

Mr. Munson, of Texas — Blue grass will not grow everywhere. 
In Texas, and, if I mistake not, even here in California, the Ber- 
muda grass makes the best turf. Australian rye seems to be a pop- 
ular lawn grass in California. It produces a sward almost equal to 
blue grass. 

Mr. Van Deman, of Washington, D. C. — Spring is the better 
time for seeding the lawn, and three bushels of blue grass seed per 
acre is ample. Small grain should never be sown with the lawn 
grass. 

Mr. Munson — Burmuda grass is not propagated from seed, but 
from small pieces of turf which are transplanted. It is effectually 
killed by cold of five degrees below zero, and, therefore, will not do in 
the northern states. It forms a good sod the first year, if properly 
planted. • 

Secretary Ragan, of Indiana — This is a good paper on a good 
subject. Simplicity is the beauty of landscape gardening. The 
work is too often overdone. Walks and drives should never be 
made simply for the purpose of exhibiting the artist's skill in mak- 
ing graceful, but meaningless curves. Every walk should repre- 
sent an idea; that of reaching an object — not in stiff, straight lines, 
but by natural curves, such as the pigs will make through the clover, 
in finding the best apples in the orchard. Over-planting of trees 
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and shrubs is another common mistake. It requires great skill and 
J • foresight to guard against this tendency to crowding, and it takes 

nerve and decision of purpose to thin out such overcrowded grounds 
before serious consequences follow. Over-trimming also frequently 
occurs. If I were to criticise California methods, it would be in 
this latter particular. Hedges and topiary training are admissible 
to a limited extent only. The natural habit, but slightly restrained, 
of the tree or shrub, as a rule, is far preferable to an excess of shear- 
ing and training. A rich, luxuriant turf, well kept, with a few rep- 
resentative trees and shrubs, is the acme of beauty and perfection 
in the adornment of either public or private grounds. 

Mr. RudisUl, of California — Deciduous trees are preferable in 
countries where there is a large rain-fall. Here we have something 
of an arid atmosphere, and evergreens succeed best. The pepper 
tree is one of our best street trees. The eucalyptus succeeds well 
also. The Monterey cypress is a very popular tree. 

Prof. Buddy of Iowa — Cypress and peppers are very handsome, 
l)ut why is it that we don't see more magnolias here ? 

Mr. RudisiU — Eleven years ago Magnolia avenue was planted, 
l)ut our climate has proved too dry for them, and they are now gen- 
erally replaced with the pepper, eucalyptus, grevilleas, palms, etc. 

Mr. Van Deman — One of the vices of California methods is too 
much trimming. Such mutilation is injurious to the tree, and bar- 
barous in the sight of cultivated tastes. 

Mr. Munson — The cypress hedges, as we see them in California, 
may be excepted from the general rule condemning trimming. It 
certainly seems admirably adapted to this artificial mode of training. 
I am glad this discussion has sptung up. We have been devoting 
too much of our time to fruits in these meetings. This is the 
dawn of an sesthetic age when we should give more attention to the 
beautiful in nature. 

Col. Veal, of Texas — It seems to me that the denunciation of 
trimming has been carried too far. To my eye such training pro- 
duces forms pleasing to look upon. 

Mr. Van Deman — This is largely a matter of taste, although it 
mav sometimes be bad taste. 
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Dr, Parker, of California — A good lawn in this country is an 
expensive luxury. I would rather plant and keep up an acre of 
orange trees than an acre of blue grass lawn in this valley. 

Mr. Hubbard, of New York — One thing I like here, is the 
almost universal absence of all fences. To my eye fences are an 
abomination. 

Prof. Budd — How do the Australian acacias succeed here? 

Mr. Rudisill — Generally speaking they do well, requiring but 
little water. 

The following paper was then presented : 

OUR NEGLECTED NATIVE FRUITS. 

BY W. H. RAGAN, OF INDIANA. 

During the earlier years of American fruit culture all effort seems to 
have been expended in seeking to adapt the domestic fruits of Europe to 
culture in our climate and soil. With many of the orchard fruits this was 
at least partially successful. Long since, however, most varieties of these, 
of foreign origin, have been superseded by their more valuable American 
offspring. This fact may be satisfactorily attested by a comparison of the 
lists of Coxe and other early American authors, with lists now most popular. 
A large per cent, of Coxe's list of apples are of European origin, while a still 
greater proportion of his list of pears are foreigners. 

Thus we may run the then short list of species, as well as of varieties of 
fruits in cultivation, through, from the apple to the cherry, only to find that 
American species were wholly neglected; that the only grapes worthy 
of notice were of the vinifera species ; ihe only plums of species domesticus ; 
the only raspberries admitted to our gardens were foreign born; the 
only gooseberry worthy was from over the waters; the only strawberry 
had its origin in the mountains of Europe. It is not strange that this 
condition of affairs should have existed and should have been followed 
up so persistently, even down to recent times, by our forefathers in fruit- 
growing, since varieties introduced were supposed to be ih^ best. As 
for native species, there certainly could have been but little in them to tempt 
even the curious to experiment when they were so manifestly inferior to 
those from abroad. 

With the larger tree-fruits, most of which have no native near relatives, 
foreign species must continue to be our sole dependence, but even with these 
we have learned to rely mainly upon varieties of American origin. Thus 
the apple, pear, peach, apricot, cherry, and, in the semi-tropic portions of 
the United States, the members of the citrus family, are all of foreign nativity, 
and of these (with the exception of the apple, which has a distant relative in 
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our American crabs), we must forever rely upon the introduced species. 
We can, therefore, only hope to acclimate and improve these several species 
by culture, the origin of new varieties and the occasional introduction of new 
h\6od from their native habitats, so as to the better adapt them to our cli- 
mate and soils. Much has already been done in these directions, and much 
more may yet be accomplished. 

SPECIES WHICH HAVE IMPROVED AND UNIMPROVED NATIVE RELATIVES. 

As has already been hinted, much valuable time has been lost, as the 
results of the last few years will attest, by our forefathers in their eflPbrts to 
acclimate certain species of foreign fruits, to culture in our climate, and 
especially where native relatives only awaited the results of trials. Most 
prominent among these is the grape. Prior to the publication of Downing's 
original volume, in 1845, absolutely nothing had been done, in a systematic 
manner, by way of improving our native grapes. It is true, the Catawba, 
Isabella, and a few others, were in cultivation, but, as Downing well and . 
truthfully remarks, " they are accidentally improved varieties, that have 
sprung up in woods and fields from wild vines." But we were just then 
bordering on the era of improvement of our native species of grapes. As 
evidence of this. Downing adds to the above quotation the following : " They 
(these improved grapes) are, therefore, but one remove from a wild state, 
and, as extensive trials are now being made by various cultivators to pro- 
duce new varieties from these, there is little doubt that in a few years we 
shall have many new native sorts, combining the good qualities of the best 
foreign grapes, with the hardiness of the indigenous ones, and with also the 
necessary adaptation to the various soils and climates of the United States.'^ 
How well this prophecy has been fully verified the present large and rapidly 
increasing list of splendid native grapes well attests. Foreign sorts are now 
almost unknown and forgotten except as we meet with them in the markets, 
shipped from Southern Europe or from California. 

These same remarks will apply to the plum, the native species of which 
has been so wonderfully improved within the last f^w years; to the rasp- 
berry, foreign sorts of which are rapidly being superseded by improved 
American varieties; to the strawberry ; to the gooseberry ; to the cranberry, 
etc. But there are a number of our native fruits as yet wholly neglected. 

THE IMPROVEMENT OP SPECIES BY SELECTION AND CULTURE, 

Which was so ably advocated and practiced in the early years of this cen- 
tury, by the late Dr. Van Mons, of Belgium, consists mainly in removing 
the natural wildling from its native habitat and transplanting it into culti- 
vated grounds and surrounding it by all the domesticating arts of the horti- 
culturist, always selecting specimens to propagate from which combine the 
greatest a^d most desirable qualities. This operation, repeated from gen- 
eration to generation, though not really so highly scientific and certain in 
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its results as that of cross*fertilization and hybrid! zatioD, has ever been the 
true basis of all successful improvements in the whole botanical kingdom. 
Let such work as this become the leading features of our experimental sta- 
tions, to be conducted at public expense and for public good. The time 
and expense necessary to the most rapid progress in this work should be 
borne equally by all. 

The raarvelously rapid progress made in the improvement of our native 
grapes, plums, gooseberries, raspberries, strawberries, blackberries, cran- 
berries, etc., within the life-time of many who are present, should prompt 
us to bring under our protecting care and influence still other native 
species which have equally, if not even greater, natural promise. 

OUR NA.TIVE CRAB. (Pyrus CoTOTUiria.) 

I first mention this species, more because of its relationship to the 
king of fruits, the apple, than on account of any special promise it may 
possess as a hopeful species in the hands of the horticulturist, whose arts 
are said, and upon well attested grounds, " to mend nature." There are a 
few cases in which it is claimed, though somewhat doubted by botanists, that 
hybrids between the cultivated apple and the wild crab exist. The Soulard 
is one of these. If this is really true, one of the first steps in the improve- 
ment of the native crab has already been taken, and should at least greatly 
encourage further efforts. A serious obstacle to natural hybridization ex- 
ists in the disparity of the blooming season of the two species. This may, 
however, be overcome by artificial means, until a race of hybrids are once 
established, when, assuming that their offspring may not be infertile, the 
work of further development can progress without interruption, since 
these first results would have a uniform period of blooming. But our 
native crabs may be improved by other means than through hybridization,, 
viz. : by selections and culture, 

THE PAPA w. {Asimina triloba,) , 

There is probably no native fruit of greater real value and more promis- 
ing in its character as likely to yield readily to the domesticating influencea 
of horticulture than the papaw, which yet remains wholly unimproved. It 
combines a natural disposition to vary greatly in size, quality, season of 
ripening, fruitfulness, etc., all pointing to the ease with which it may be 
trained to sport into varieties combining points of excellence adapted to the 
tastes of the experimenter. I am aware that all tastes do not naturally ad- 
mire the peculiar qualities of the papaw, but I think there are few persons 
who may not readily acquire a taste for this rather singular fruit. There 
certainly are but few native " Hoosiers" who do not like the papaw. There 
is at least one venerable member of this Society who has been heard to say 
that he was a " lover of all fruits from a sour Morello cherry up to a papaw." 
The lamented Warder describes the fruit as " large, succulent, with many 
large, shining brown seeds; a favorite of the raccoon, relished by men, but 
rejected by swine." 
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THE PERSIMMON. (Diospyros Virginiana,) 

Here is another native fruit, probably of even greater promise than the 
papaw, which still remains neglected. It has almost or quite as great nat- 
ural tendencies to variation as the papaw, and the further assurance only 
recently made evident through the introduction, into the south, of its Asiatic 
relative, the Japan persimmon, that it is susceptible of a high degree of im- 
provement Many of us have already been assured, by personal observation, 
how wonderfully this Asiatic species has been perfected through the long 
ages in which it has been subjected to improvement Unfortunately, this 
species is only hardy in the semi -tropic regions of the United States. But 
in our native species we have every assurance that it may be equally im- 
proved, and that it may be adapted to culture in all central, if not in north- 
ern sections of our country. Central Indiana is about the northern limit of 
the native persimmon, though it is possible to cultivate it wherever the 
hardier varieties of the peach will succeed. In some of the southern states 
it forms a staple article of food for man and beast A writer, in speaking 
of ** persimmons in Arkansas,'' has said that there '' all living creatures re- 
joice and grow fat when the persimmons ripen." Our native persimmon is 
said to hybridize freely with the Japanese species, in the south, and that al- 
ready many varieties of great promise have in this way been produced. If 
this be really true, we may yet hope, by the infusion of this foreign blood, to 
secure ofFdpring which will combine hardiness of tree with the improved 
qualities of the introduced species. 

THE SEBVICE-BBRRY. {AmcUanchier Canadensis,) 

Dr. Asa Gray enumerates several sub-species of the service, or June- 
berry, as it is sometimes called. The one native to central kidiana is the 
jirborescent, or tree-like form, readily recognized in early spring by its pro- 
fusion of white flowers, and later by the swarms of robbins and boys that 
resort to its branches for its pleasant, agreeable and handsome fruit I am 
not aware that any eflbrt has been made to improve this fruit by cultiva- 
tion. The dwarf forms, of which there are several, I believe, are not natives, 
especially in central Indiana, if, indeed, in any portion of the state. Some 
of these, however, have been cultivated, and at least partially improved. 
Hon. H. E. Van Deman, United States Pomologist, has cultivated a variety 
i\t his former home, in Kansas, which He speaks highly of as a valuable 
Hmall fruit Our native service, the tree-like form, is worthy of a place on 
the lawn, as ar handsome ornamental tree, if not on account of its fruit Let 
us give it a trial and see if we can not afford to adopt it into our fruit 
gardens. 

THE HUCKLEBERRY. (Vacoinium,) 

Notwithstanding Mr. A. S. Fuller, in his treaties on small fruits, written 
more than twenty years ago, devotes a chapter to the huckleberrie?*, of which 
aeveral species are native in different parts of our country, and in which he. 
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with particular emphasis, praises their valuable qualities, there yet seems to 
have been no systematic effort made looking to their domestication and im- 
provement Mr. Fuller says : " The huckleberry is one of those fruits which 
have always been neglected ; none of our horticultural writers have deemed 
it worthy of any particular description, and but very few have thought it 
worthy of mention. Why this neglect I am at a loss to understand, for the 
huckleberry possesses naturally better qualities than even the currant and 
gooseberry." The wild berries are gathered and sold in immense quanti- 
ties in portions of our country, where they form quite an article of trade 
and commerce among the poor, who bring them to market. In view of the 
naturally good qualities of the huckleberry, we may well repeat the inquiry 
of Mr. Fuller, of twenty years standing, " Why this neglect ? " The species, 
F. corymbomrrif seems to be the one most valuable in its native state, and 
probably worthy of greatest attention. 

THE MULBERRY. (MoTUS.) 

There is considerable horticultural literature devoted to the mulberry, 
but it is mostly expended upon foreign species, to the neglect of our really 
more valuable native species. After giving these foreigners an exhaustive 
trial, as we did foreign grapes, raspberries, strawberries, etc., and finding them 
wanting, we may discover that it is to our interest to look nearer home. Our 
native mulberry is quite variable in its character. They are met with oc- 
casionally that are really valuable. Aside from its fruit-bearing habits, the 
mulberry is a most valuable timber tree. It is of rapid growth, of handsome 
form and foliage, and probably the most durable timber which we can grow. 
It may not be quite equal (especially on account of its larger habits of 
growth, being, therefore, more difficult to gather the foliage from) for food 
for silk-worms, but there can be no doubt but first-class silk may be pro- 
duced from worms, fed wholly, or in great part, upon the foliage of our 
native mulberry. 

DISCUSSION ON MR. RAQAN's PAPER. 

Mr. Smithy of Wisconsin — What kind of huckleberry is re- 
ferred to ? 

Mr. Ragan, of Indiana — There are several species of the huckle- 
berry family {Vaccinium) which are good. I believe Vaccinium 
corymbosum is generally conceded to have the most good qualities. 

Mr. Van Deman, of Washington, D. C. — What is known in the 
Alleghany mountain region as the blueberry {V. Pennsylvanicum) 
is one of the most valuable species. This and also the dwarf serv- 
ice-berry, alluded to in the paper, are undergoing the process of do- 
mestication and improvement. 
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Mr. Ohnier, of Ohio — I have the service-berry in cultivation, 
and we think a great deal of it, although the robins insist upon 
taking their share. 

Prof, Budd, of Iowa — This is a favorable locality to experiment 
with native fruits. Cross-fertilization is the safest and surest 
method of improving our wild fruits. The paper cites many in- 
stances of the efficiency of this method of improving our native 
fruits. 

A vote of thanks was tendered Secretary Ragan for his valuable 
paper. 

The citizens of Riverside having arranged for a carriage drive 
for the forenoon of to-morrow, the Society adjourned to meet at 2 
o'clock p. M. 



Fifth Day— l^ednesday. 

Afternoon Session, February 8, 1888. 

The Society re-assembled at 2 p. m., President Earle in the 
chair. 

DEATH OF H. Y. BEEBE. 

The President read the following letter : 

Friend Ragan : Tallmadge, Ohio, February 1, 1888. 

I had planned to leave to-night for Kiverside, but am unable to do so. You 
will doubtless be pained to learn that H. Y. Beebe died on the 29th and was buried 
to-day. I have just returned from the funeral. In his death, and that of Mr. 
Kendel, horticulture and the American Society have lost two tried and staunch 
friends. Mr. B. was active and useful almost to the day of his death, and few men 
have so rounded out the full measure of usefulness as did he. 

With kind regards to all friends, I remain, yours very truly, 

L. B. Pierce. 

President Earle — This is, indeed, painful news to us. Friend 
Beebe was one of our true and tried members. 

Mr, King, of Ohio — This is sad news to me. I hail from the 
same neighborhood in which Mr. Beebe had so long lived, and in 
which he was so highly esteemed as a citizen. His virtues were 
great, his faults few. 

President Earle read the following paper on forestry: 
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WHAT SHOULD THE STATE AND NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS 

DO FOR FORESTRY ? 

BY B. E. FEBNOW, CHIEF OF FORESTRY DIVISION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Your Secretary has called for short papers, but your worthy President 
has proposed nuch a long title and so broad a subject for ine that I have 
found it difficult to be brief and yet tolerably exhaustive. To attempt to 
compress the subject into small space has necessitated that I should forego 
many valuable arguments, and has obliged me to state simply in terse sen- 
tences and in dogmatic form the basis of forest legislation. 

Before we discuss particular legislation we must agree, First, that legis- 
lation, national or state, is not designed to adjust merely matters of to day, 
but must often work with an eye to the future. Secondly, that legislation is 
necessary whenever opposing private interests are not strong enough to so 
mutually balance each other as to produce a natural adjustment; that is to 
say, whenever the interests of the few lead to detriment, material or other- 
wise, for the maSy, for the community at large in the present or the future. 
And we must also ascertain whether the time for state interference in any 
particular case has arrived, t. e., whether the selfish greediness which char- 
acterizes the majority of single individuals in their economic relations has 
gone so far as to make defense of the communal interests a necessity. 

Forest legislation naturally has reference either to the forest areas which 
we find ready for use, a product of nature like mines and agricultural fer- 
tility, or to such forest areas as we may artificially produce. 

As simple sources of national wealth, the forests, it is asserted, can claim 
no more, although certainly as much, recognition by legislature than mines, 
for instance. Lideed, forests might well be compared to the latter were it 
not that the forest resources are more limited, and, therefore, must become 
exhausted within a comparatively short period in the existence of the nation, 
and that they are capable of reproduction by human eflfort The forestry 
interests may, perhaps, be best compared with the fishery interests of a 
country, both being gifts of nature liable to be exhaused by the wasteful use 
of man. 

Considering the mcUericd aspect of this source of wealth, at a rough esti- 
mate, the position of the forest resources of this country at present is about 
as follows : The annual consumption of wood products must be considerably 
above 20,000,000,000 cubic feet, while the area from which this is drawn is 
considerably less than 500,000,000 acres, and owing to the lack of attention to 
the matter of reproduction, and the ravages of fire and cattle everywhere 
prevailing, the annual growth can hardly be half our annual production. 
This last conclusion we reach by comparing our forest conditions with those 
of a country like Gtermany, which, with careful management and favorable 
conditions for wood growth in all parts, produces on an average not more 
than fifty cubic feet per acre per year. 
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The financial aspect of this source of wealth may be stated thus : The 
present annual market value of forest products at primary points of produc- 
tion exceeds $1,000,000,000, viz., in round figures, not less than $500,000,000 
for saw-lumber, $100,000,000 for railroad construction, $50,000,000 for fence 
material. Smaller wood-consuming manufactures demand a raw product 
of $10,000,000 , fuel consumes $600,000,000, and naval stores over $5,000,000. 
The exports of wood and wood manufactures have lately ranged from $30,- 
000,000 to $40,000,000; the imports from $12,000,000 to $16,000,000. 

It appears that there is no product in the country which compares in 
magnitude of annual value to that of the forest. For if compared with agri- 
cultural products, of which one or two seem to equal or exceed the wood 
production, it must not be overlooked that in making up the value of forest 
products no cost of production is charged, only cost of harvesting and pre- 
paring for market the raw material, and to some extent soil rent. If we had 
to add the cost of producing the lumber by artificial forestry, as we shall 
have to in time, the values of agriculture and forest products would be more 
nearly comparable. Compared with the values of mineral production, 
although the present year's output is enormous, yet the forest products yield 
from two and one -half to three times as great a value. * 

If we inquire into the condition of forest areas and into the methods by 
which the products are obtained, we find that there is but a comparatively 
small part remaining which has not been cut over; that in the eastern, 
northern and central portions of the country the most valuable timber has 
been removed ; that almost nowhere is any regard paid to keeping fire out 
of old or new growths ; that the young natural growth is mostly inferior in 
value, on account of neglect ; that on large areas no reproduction of value 
takes place ; that on account of ignorance as to the qualities and adaptations 
of various timbers, but still more on account of enormous competition, spec- 
ulation and other avoidable or unavoidable causes, a frightful waste of raw 
material is going on, so much so that it would not be an overstatement to 
say that, under present conditions, at least twice as many trees are cut as 
would sufl&ce for the same wood production. 

Thus we see that merely as an important factor of national wealth, which 
is being immoderately consumed, the question of lumber and wood supply 
should attract the interest and possibly call for the activity of communities 
and states, so as to insure a regular lasting supply of one of the most useful 
staples. 

The function of the state in influencing industrial activity is still a mat- 
ter of controversy, and while, if a serious detriment threaten the interest of 
the community owing to the neglect of any industry, the community should 
be justified in takiog measures against such detriment, just as we take pre- 
cautions against detriment from other sources, it might be argued that in- 
dustries are apt to take care of themselves under the influence of the law of 
supply and demand, and that private interests will be sufficient to guard 
against any but temporary injuries. While this may be quite true with re- 
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gard to industries the material of which is capable of yearly production and 
ready adjustments of supply and demand, esp<^cial1y when a knowledge of 
over or under production is easily obtained, the forestry industry is not to 
be compared with any of these. 

Its essential differences are, that the crop takes from twenty-five to one 
hundred and fifty years to become useful ; that such long waiting for results 
is not a feature inviting private investment; that during the long time of 
probation accumulative risks to the investment are threating; that the pos- 
sibility of utilizing the crop sooner or later will always tend to induce re- 
alizUion as early as possible and therefore keep the supply of heavier mate- 
rial short. Lastly, a knowledge of the conditions of supply— or crop area if 
you please — is more difficult, almost impossible, to obtain by private effort, 
although the demand may be to a more definite extent det-ermined. In 
short, the scale which balances the supply and demand of forest products 
adjusts itself so sluggishly that application of this economic law of adjust- 
ment may be very beautiful in theory, but must in practice appear of prob- 
lematical effect, and therefore a strong incentive for the community exists 
to supply additional weights, which will hasten the adjustment of the balance. 

While then, as an industry, forestry stands in more need of government 
care than any other, the strongest claim for such care comes from the fact 
that forest areas in certain positions have an undeniable influence upon ag- 
ricultural, and, before you I should add, horticultural conditions. So much 
has been said under this head that I take it for granted that at least the in- 
fluence which the mountain forest exercises on equalization of waterflow 
and the forest of the plains on the severity and force of winds, is well un- 
derstood. 

In this respect at least, if in no other, the forests are distinguished 
broadly from any other form of natural wealth ; and in this respect even the 
advocate of individual self-direction will not expect reliapce to be placed on 
private citizens to so use their forest property as to serve this special function 
of it, in which his neighbors may have much more interest than the owner 
himself. Indeed the history of all countries, not alone that of our own, has 
shown that private interest can not be so relied upon ; that forest destruc- 
tion and devastation is the only consequence of such reliance; that private and 
financial interests alone can be expected to control the action of private 
owners. 

Such considerations, while existing in the eastern states to some extent, 
are most potent for the mountain forests of the western part of United 
States, notably, the Rocky mountains and the Pacific slope. I can not stop 
here to describe the present conditions of these, or to enlarge upon the folly 
with which they are squandered, nor to outline the legislation which the 
national government should enact in regard to them. This I have done in 
a separate paper. Suffice it to say that until this valuable forest property 
has received that attention on the part of the legislators which will insure 
its rational use, it is preposterous to speak of any other national legislation 
in behalf of forestry. 
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Aside from this legislation, which places the timber lands of the nation 
under a forest administration, and the natural consequences which might 
culminate in the establishment of a national school of forestry, and in the 
planting to forests of the abandoned military reservations, the rest is best 
done by the several states. The time has come for every state to make a be- 
ginning in rational forest legislation, for those which have still large forest 
areas of virgin timber, as well as for those who have their forest wealth 
reduced to coppice and second growth, or, worse to useless brushwoods, 
and for those who have to plant their first forests. 

No state can afford to day to be without an energetic forest commissioner 
or forestry commission, or somebody charged especially with the care of 
her forestry interests. With such an office established and suitably provided 
for, I have hopes that threatening dangers may still be averted, and that 
reasonable measures may be eflFectively applied which will lead to a recog- 
nition of the self-protective interest which the community has in the forest 
areas. The first legislation then is for protection of what we have. Protec- 
tion against fire is needed more than anything else. Though most states 
have some such legislation, but few have satisfactory and effective laws, and 
hardly any the machinery to put them into practice. To provide such ma- 
chinery is the most important point in all legislation. With a forest com- 
missioner to look after the execution of the law, desirable effects can be ex- 
pected from either the Massachusetts, Pennsylvania or Canada plan for 
dealing with forest fires, described elsewhere. These plans, which call for the 
cooperation of the community in an organized manner, can be set in opera- 
tion in every state without involving any new ideas of state interference. 

In some localities the forest cover is of such importance that its removal, 
or even deterioration, brings, in time, hardships upon large districts which 
depend for the regularity of their water supply upon such forests. Here 
enters a new aspect of legislation, for which there seems to be no precedent, 
unless we can find one in the control of waters and roads, in which the higher 
rights of the community allow interference with private rights. Such local- 
ities, however, are not very frequent except in mountain districts. Mountain 
forests such as have been described, must either be owned by the state, com- 
munity or county or else their interference in the manner of utilizing the 
same is called for. 

A state law which will encourage the holding of forest areas by town- 
ships or counties, and their administration under direction of the forestry 
commission or commissioners, is highly desirable. There is no reason why 
a township or county should not own and manage a forest, when it is in the 
interest of the community to so own forest property, just as they own and 
build roads, bridges and school-houses, or as a city owns its municipal build- 
ings and other property. Next to such direct forest legislation, much can 
be done indirectly, and in this the most importantstep is to dispel ignorance — 
ignorance as to supply and demand; ignorance as to technical value of 
different timbers, as to value of forests in general ; ignorance as to the man- 
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ner in which the natural forests ought to be treated in order to give a con- 
tinuous supply of the best material ; ignorance as to the manner of planting 
new forests. 

To some extent the Forestry Division of the National Department of 
Agriculture, instituted partly for this purpose, answers to this need ; but it 
might be better equipped, and, after all, it will be necessary for each state to 
supplement and aid its workT Among the simplest and most easily accom- 
plished institutions to that end. I propose that each state make an annual 
or biennial report of its forest area and the conditions of the same, and of 
its lumber business up to date. These details might be gathered by tax 
assessors under instructions from the forest commissioner or commission, 
and, together with other statistics, be digested by the latter, with the view 
of keeping an approximate idea of supply and demand before the public. 

Further, the state agricultural experiment stations, being endowed by 
the general government, should institute, in connection and under advise- 
ment with the forestrv division or the state forest commissioner, such labor- 
atory and field experiments as are needed to show the true value of timbers, 
to show the dependence of their quality on the particular factors of site, to 
ascertain their rate of growth, and other laws upon which a forest manage- 
ment must be based. 

Another method by which state legislation can dispel ignorance is by 
endowing either forestry associations, or, in their absence, the horticultural 
associations for active forestry work, in the same manner as the state horti- 
cultural associations are now endowed. The collecting and distribution of 
information may be accomplished through the aid of such associations. The 
Kansas Horticultural Society is a shining example of what may be done in 
this direction. If a wandering lecturer could be employed in addition, to 
arouse to intelligent action and instruct the people in forest management 
and forest culture, we might soon register as good results as this institution 
has brought in Switzerland. 

I do not consider forestry schools to be called for as yet, but every agri- 
cultural college, to be worthy of its name, should have a course in forestry 
as one of the branches of soil culture. A national forestry school, for the 
education of the ofl&cers of the proposed National Forestry Department, 
based somewhat on the pattern of the military schools, may become desir- 
able when such department is instituted. 

There still remains to be considered the legislation of direct encourage- 
ment to tree-planting. This is the last to be attempted, the most difficult to 
devise and to execute, but by no means impossible. Such laws should not 
be enacted until the importance of forestry as a business has been fully 
recognized, and we are willing to make adequate efforts, and until the proper 
machinery to guard against misappropriation of such encouragement is pro- 
vided. A release from taxation, or a bounty to the extent of a few pennies 
or a few dollars as some states have enacted, is no encouragement. Such 
12 
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must be of a more substantial character. Nor do I believe in dispensing 
charities where fair bargains are possible. 

The community is not only richer than the private man, but it is longer 
lived, and can more conveniently wait for returns. Let, wherever public 
interest should demand afforestation, the community plant the forest, tak- 
ing a lien upon it for the repayment of its loan, with the same rights which 
pertain to any other lien or mortgage, the latter not to fall due until the full 
crop is ready to be utilized, when principal and interest may be satisfied. 
The distribution of seeds and seedlings from nurseries under contract can 
also be made of service, either free of cost or at nominal charges; but we 
must not expect much encouragement from the peddling out of a few plants 
or ounces of seed, when acres are to be planted. 

While little Prussia, with a model forest administration and largely sat- 
isfactory private forest management, being not larger than three quarters of 
the area of California, found it advantageous last lear to distribute over 38,- 
000,000 seedlings (mostly conifers) free of charge, and 25,000 pounds of seed 
at nominal prices, the Department of Agriculture of the United States is not 
sufl&ciently endowed to devote more than perhaps $500 to the same purpose, 
and for the entire forestry interest of the nation it spends about one-fifth of 
what little Prussia appropriates for the purpose of forestry schools and forest 
experiment stations alone. No wonder that in ten years of forestry investi- 
gations we have accomplished nothing, practically. It can not be the pocket 
that dictates such niggardliness. Is the heart or the intelligence lacking to 
deal more wisely with this great interest? 

Of all these various directions of legislations proposed, not every one 
may be found desirable or needed in each state, but I would insist that be- 
sides efficient protection against fire nothing of a limited nature is so full of 
promise as the creation of a forest commissioner in each state — a salaried 
officer, with facilities to gather and impart information, and to represent the 
forestry interest in the execution of laws. The small expenditure of two or 
three thousand dollars, which this would call for, will be returned a thousand- 
fold in the fostering care which an intelligent community would learn to 
bestow upon this great forestry interest. 

President Earle — We have another paper on this most impor- 
tant subject, which Mr. Kinney, of California will now read in your 
hearing : 

THOUGHTS ON FORESTRY IN CALIFORNIA. 

BY ROBERT DOUGLAS, OF ILLINOIS. 

The legislature of the state of California has granted an appropriation 
for the establishment of experimental stations, for testing fruit, ornamental 
and forest trees. This experimental work can not be commenced too soon, 
for while individual enterprise has been employed in thoroughly experi- 
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menting with every kind of fruit, to an extent which is simply wonderful, 
the noble indigenous trees of the state have been sadly neglected. Indeed, 
with the exception of a few noble specimens in the capitol grounds at Sacra- 
mento, we rarely find a specimen, except Oupressiis macrocarpa and Pintis 
insignia (the Monterey pine and Monterey cypress), planted everywhere, 
while specimens of Sequoia gigantea, S. sem/pervirens, Cupresms Lawsoniana, 
€. Qoveniana, Thuja giganteay Libocedrus decurrenSj Reudotsuga TkmgUmi, Abita 
Menzieaii, Hcea litchenaia of Engl., Ahiea concdoTj and other noble silver firs 
and nobler pines, are rarely to be met with. 

Forestry is a subject of great importance to this state, and the time will 
soon arrive when it can not longer be neglected. The conditions here diflfer 
so materially from the Atlantic slope that our experience will not avail to 
any great extent here. Forestry here must be confined mainly to desert 
And hilly lands that can not be irrigated. A transient visitor from the east, 
looking from the window of a sleeping-car, would see a very discouraging 
prospect. The desert is certainly not promising to him, and the hills look 
little better. 

This word deaert is not well understood. Many agriculturists and horti- 
culturists in Kansas and ^Nebraska claim that they have brought their land 
from a desert to rich, fertile land within two or three decades. They tell 
you that their states are a part of the great American desert, and refer you 
to a school geography to prove what they say, but they do not seem to notice 
the fact that in this same school-book there are wood-cuts of Indians chasing 
immense herds of buffaloes, wading through very tall grass. When the emi- 
gration of 1849 went through the territory of which Kansas and Nebraska is 
now a part — and that was before there was a white settler in the territory — 
the land lying between the Missouri river and the Rocky mountains was 
called the plains. The desert of the " forty-niners " lay between the sink of 
the Humboldt and the Sierra Nevada mountains, and many years previous 
to that time, the Santa F^ traders crossed the plains from Leavenworth to 
Santa F^. The settlers in Kansas and Nebraska claim that they can grow 
cultivated crops where they could not be grown twenty-five years ago. This 
is undoubtedly true, and can be readily accounted for. 

Before the whites settled west of the Missouri river, the land through 
-central Kansas and Nebraska was covered with buffalo grass, which kept the 
rains from penetrating the ground almost as effectually as would a shingled 
roof. I have run my cane into the ground a few minutes after it had been 
flooded with rain, and found it dry as dust two inches from the surface. The 
rain ran off in torrents into the ravines and draws, without having a per- 
ceptible effect except on the surface. You might see the plains covered 
with water, looking like a lake with many islands, and within two hours 
from that time, scarcely a sign that there had been any rain at all. Since 
that time millions of acres have been plowed in Kansas and Nebraska, and, 
aside from this, 147,000 acres have been planted with forest trees in Kansas 
{aside from a large number planted last year), and a great many more have 
been planted in Nebraska than in Kansas. 
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Now, when we consider that an inch of rain is equal to 100 tons of water 
per acre, and multiply the millions of acres of plowed land by the number 
of inches or hundreds of tons that have been absorbed in the plowing, which 
formerly ran off, we can see that the settlers have materially changed the 
conditions of the plains. 

While your desert lands look very unpromising to the tourist, even when 
compared with the plains, the close observer will see many things aside from 
climate in your favor. Any one studying these deserts carefully will see that 
lying neglected they must be gradually growing drier and drier. This is 
plain to be seen. We see where deep lakes once overflowed, no water stands 
now ; where monstrous trees once grew, as shown in the petrified forests, 
only pigmies, in comparison, grow there now. We see that the channels 
of the streams are generally being cut deeper, which, of course, drains the 
country more rapidly. We now and then see an article, very prettily writ- 
ten, attempting to show that the iron bands laid across the continent pro- 
duce electricity and increase the rain-fall. Unfortunately, I can not explain 
to you just how this is done ; neither can the writers of these articles. I 
certainly think that the railroads have had a wonderful effect in increasing 
the intelligence of the settlers. It is apparent to any one who has traveled 
over the country to any great extent, that the people living along the line of 
a railroad improve in intelligence more rapidly than those living twenty or 
more miles distant. Eailroads are good educators and civilizers, but I did 
not suppose, until I crossed the Central Pacific last summer, that the rail- 
roads are educators of the Indians as well as of the whites. I was surprised 
to see the Indians, along the line of the road, in the vicinity of the Humboldt 
river, looking strong and healthy and decently clad. Indeed, some of the 
young men were dudes in their way — dressed in modern citizens' clothes^ 
high-heeled, calf-skin boots, a sombrero and fancy Mexican blanket. I had 
not time to inquire into their general intelligence, neither did I think to in- 
quire into their political proclivities, but judging from the way they put on 
airs, I concluded that they must be mugwumps. I had traveled through 
this same territory many years ago, and could not help drawing a comparison 
between the Indians as they were then and as they are now. 

Although a trifle less than forty years had elapsed, yet the contrast was 
very striking. I did not see them in any great numbers at that time, and 
we supposed that the better part of them kept away from the emigrant trail, 
but those I did see were a cadaverous, half-starved looking lot, living on 
large black crickets, kneaded into pounded green vegetable matter, resem- 
bling wheat just at the time it is heading out. Their apparel consisted of a 
thick, matted head of hair and a cloth around their loins; but this was only 
when they were in full dress, as there were some exceptions where they 
seemed to have sent their whole wardrobe to the laundry. 

Although I have not had the opportunities for studying tree growth on 
this side of the continent that I have had on the other side, I have yet seen 
some very encouraging signs. I have seen changes recently in parts of the 
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country I went over in 1849 that are well worth noting, and give great 
promise even on what were then desert lands, pure and simple. On the 
other hand, I have carefully observed, especially in one or two cases, that 
among millions ef trees, covering miles on the side of a desert, I couldn't 
find a single tree less than fifty to seventy-five years old, although these trees 
are covered with seeds, and there are no indications of a fire ever having 
visited them. This is proof to my mind that the climate is drier, as seeds 
can not germinate now where they produced seedlings less than a century 
ago. 

Any one who has studied these desert lands, even when on a flying trip, 
will see enough to convince him that if irrigation could be secured there 
would be very little desert land in this state. I firmly believe that on any 
desert land where sage-brush and other shrubs are growing, even sparsely, 
forest trees will grow, if the land is cleared and well plowed, which is a very 
cheap and simple afiair compared either with clearing grub land, timber 
land, or breaking prairie in the eastern states. The forest trees must be 
planted during the rainy season, and cultivated at least during the succeed- 
ing season. It is surprising to see how the land in this state endures drought, 
when compared with similar land on the other side of the continent. I have 
eeen our gravelly land in Illinois without apparent moisture at three feet in 
depth, after a drought of only six weeks. I have noticed men digging only 
two feet deep for telephone poles in this state, and the moisture was per- 
ceptible, although there had been no rain for nearly six months! This is 
not a solitary case, but is usual, as I have frequently noticed in new railroad 
cuts. 

In the east a hard-pan lies at a certain depth below the surface, through 
which the moisture can not be brought up by capillary attraction. In this 
state the soil generally is loose and porous down to the bed-rock, however 
deep that may be, consequently all the deciduous fruits may be grown with- 
out irrigation, but they must be thoroughly cultivated to get the best results. 
All through the San Gabriel valley, and in other parts of the state that I 
have visited, the indigenous trees thrive best on the north sides of the hills. 
Indeed, they are generally destitute of tree growth on their southern sides ; 
only shrubs, perennial and annual plants, and a scanty growth at that. Yet 
I have seen eucalyptus growing where planted on the very summits <# some 
of these hills, and also on the south sides. In very many of these hills the 
soil is quite rich enough for tree growth even to the very summit; indeed, 
I do not remember an exception, except where the rock protruded. 

As to irrigation, I touched that subject very modestly for awhile, as I 
received quite a rebuff* the first time I ventured an opinion. A gentleman 
was irrigating a very fine auraicaria. He had the earth scraped away from 
the collar of the tree, forming a basin about three feet in diameter and six 
inches deep. He was flooding this with cold water in the heat of the day, 
and threw the water with such force from the hose that the crown of the 
roots was laid bare. I told him I thought he ought not to disturb the sur- 
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face so near to the trunk of the tree, as the feeding roots lay at some distance. 
He told me that the Mexicans had irrigated for a hundred years, and he 
guessed they knew more about it than a newcomer. I pocketed the affront,, 
and asked him how long he had lived in the state. He said over two years; 
then I wondered he had not called me a tender-foot. I have always found 
the old settlers very civil and kind, and ready to answer all questions freely. 
I never saw more obliging people anywhere. No doubt a great deal has 
been learned from the Mexicans, yet I think our people can soon make im- 
provements on what they learn from them. I had the curiosity to go quite 
a distance from the road near Santa F^ to see a Mexican plowing with a 
wooden plow. He was doing it very well considering the implement he 
was using, yet I could not help thinking that the work could be done better 
with a light steel plow, and much easier, both for the donkey at the beam 
and the one at the handles. 

The more I observe and study this desert question the more I become 
convinced that progress will be made in this direction much more rapidly 
than the most sanguine can imagine. Scientists may attempt to prove to 
you that according to natural laws the thing is impossible. Less than fifty 
years ago scientists said and wrote that valuable trees could not be grown 
on the Illinois prairies until many generations of willows and poplars were 
grown to fit the land for the more valuable kinds, and at that time it was the 
general belief of prairie farmers that trees and the tame grasses would never 
succeed on prairie lands. Now we know, and have long: known, that our 
prairies grow every kind of tree and grass that will bear the severity of our 
climate. You will make much more rapid advances than we made in the 
Mississippi valley. Our settlers came in covered wagons; yours come on ex- 
press trains. You have improved labor-saving machinery, which was not 
then invented, and last, but not least, you have a staple currency, and are 
net left to the mercy of wild-cat banks. 

Reservoirs will be built to husband the waters that are now running 
down the rivers into the ocean ; artesian wells will be used in many places ; 
thousands of acres of forests will be planted, that will not grow as rapidly as 
if irrigated, but after they are planted and cultivated the earth will absorb a 
great quantity of water that formerly ran off; the trees will shade the ground, 
whiclFwill gain both in moisture and fertility, as they will draw nutriment 
from an immense depth, while our forests draw their nutriment from nearer 
the surface. The eastern farmer and horticulturist has at best only seven 
or eight months in the year, and from this must provide enough to support 
his family, secure fuel, and feed for his stock. Aside from this, his land is 
decreasing in fertility, or kept fertile at great expense and labor, while yours 
will for a long time be increasing in fertility if kept well cultivated and 
worked deep. 

It will require more experience than any of us have had to decide which 
will be the most suitable trees for forest planting. Many of the most profit- 
able for eastern planting would not succeed well here. The soft foliage of 
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the white pine and the larch would unfit them for this climate ; also, the tend- 
ency to run their roots near the surface of the ground would be to their 
disadvantage. For desert planting trees must be used that can be grown 
cheaply from seeds, so as to come within the means of the new settlers. 
This would seem to be a necessity. I would place Euoodyptus gkbtUus at the 
front, as I have seen it growing in what would seem almost impossible places. 
It would make fuel cheaper than any other tree that could be grown on like 
lands. The common locust, Rcbinia psettdacacia, I have seen growing well 
in Western Kansas and Nebraska, New Mexico, Colorado, Utah, Nevada, and 
at several placed in this state, in every case making a good growth without 
irrigation, and in all these cases I have failed to find traces of the borer, bo 
fatal to this tree in the eastern states. Would space admit, I might name 
other trees I would deem as promising well. These two, however, will 
furnish fuel and durable posts for the new settler, are grown very cheaply 
from seeds, and transplant well. 

For general forest planting there are two valuable trees that stand out 
in bold relief. In their case there can be no mistake, for nature has suc- 
ceeded in growing them almost everywhere between the eastern base of the 
Rocky mountains and the Pacific coast, and man has used them more gen- 
erally than any other trees over the whole western half of the continent — 
Pinv^ p(mderv8a &nd Fsevdotrnga DouglaHi, or Douglas spruce. The former, 
Finits ponderosUf ranges all through the mountains from British Columbia 
down into Mexico, through Arizona and New Mexico to Western Texas, 
growing on dry mountain-sides through Colorado and Montana. It forms 
over 90 per cent, of all the timber in the Black hills of Dakota, reaches further 
out on the plains than any other tree in Colorado, and is the only western 
coast tree that runs east into Nebraska. Sargent says : " Next to the Douglas 
spruce, it is the most generally distributed and valuable tree of the Pacific 
forests." The Douglas spruce ranges through British Columbia, Oregon, 
Washington Territory, all through the Sierra Nevada, the San Bernardino 
mountains, Arizona, New Mexico, and on high dry ridges in Colorado, through 
the Uintah and Wasatch mountains, and in Wyoming and Montana. Sar- 
gent says : " It is called yellow or red fir by lumbermen ; is more generally 
distributed and said to be the most valuable timber tree on the Pacific coast." 
This tree grows on high dry ridges in Colorado, Arizona and Montana, which 
proves it to be, like ponderosa, a suitable tree for planting on dry lands. Like 
P. ponderosa, it is a rapid grower, and reaches to the largest size. These two 
trees furnish nearly all the merchantable lumber, except redwood, from the 
coast to the eastern base of the Rocky mountains. 

The Sequoia sempervirenSj redwood, is a valuable tree, but only adapted 
to certain localities. It has a very circumscribed range, only reaching from 
about the northern line of the state to the southern boundary of Monterey 
county, and in a narrow belt along the coast. Experiments may prove that 
this valuable tree will succeed far from its present locality. I noticed a fine 
specimen on Dr. Cares' grounds in Pasadena, eight years planted, and over 
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thirty feet high ; also, specimens on the capital grounds much higher. Pinus 
irmgniSy although its timber is of no great value, may be named as having a 
very limited range — only found in a sandy spot at a single point on the coast — 
yet we see it growing well wherever planted. We may hope from this 
fact that others of limited range and more value may have their limits ex- 
tended under cultivation. 

DISCUSSION, RESOLUTIONS AND REPORTS ON FORESTRY. 

Mr, T. H, Douglas, of Illinois — How does the bKick locust suc- 
ceed in California? 

Prof. Klee, of California — It succeeds very well in many places 
in this state, and is nowhere subject to the attack of the borer, though 
it is a dangerous tree to cultivate on account of its breeding and 
propagating the white scale. On this account it should be carefully 
avoided, as the scale passes from it into our orchards. 

Dr. Plummery of Oregon — The locust does well in our state. It 
is not subject to the borer nor the scale, which we hope our Cali- 
fornia brethren will keep on their side of the line. 

Mr. Lewers, of Nevada — The locust does well with us, and is 
free from all kinds of insects. 

Prof. Klee — The eucalypti, of which we have a number of species, 
• all introduced from Australia, do well in California. Some are, 
however, much more hardy and valuable than others. They require 
but little water and are rapid growers. The redwood (Sequoia sem- 
pervirens), and its relative, the big trees {S. gigantea), although con- 
fined by nature to narrow limits, are, in my judgment, susceptible 
of pretty extended culture in California. This is especially true of 
the redwood, which is an exceedingly valuable tree wherever it can 
be grown. 

Prof. Budd, of Iowa — The locust is an American tree, which 
was introduced into Europe about a century ago, where it flourishes 
and has spread all over the continent. It is a most valuable tree 
both in Europe and at home. The Rocky mountain juniper I highly 
recommend as a very hardy tree, and well adapted to the climate of 
California. It requires very little water, and is valuable for fire- 
wood. The fact that it is now growing extensively on the Mojave 
desert is evidence of its ultimate success. It is a fact that the 
mountains in California are rapidly being stripped of their timber. 
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I consider that this will do an inestimable damage to the country. 
It will affect the climate and the water supply. The snows will not 
be preserved in summer^ but will go off in early spring. Already 
I have been told the effect of forest cutting and destruction is sadly 
felt at the head of the Sacramento, and in the Sacramento and Santa 
Clara valleys. 

Mr, Munson, of Texas — There is no tree that withstands the 
•droughts and suddenly varying temperature of Western Texas bet- 
ter than the yellow cedar. It is a good grower, and valuable for 
fuel and other purposes. 

Mr, Clutter, of California — We of Southern California realize 
how valuable to us are the mountain reservoirs of snow and water. 
Take these from us, and our fine valleys go back to a desert condi- 
tion again. The native mountain timber is the preserver of these 
water supplies. We look with alarm upon the present tendency to 
strip off the mountain forests. If the present duty on foreign lum- 
ber was taken off, it would tend to cheapen this staple commodity, 
and thus take away the temptation to destroy our native forests. 

Mr, Kinney, of California — I am glad Mr. Cutter has again 
brought up this tariff question, for it affords me an opportunity to 
offer the following resolution : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the American Horticultural Society that no 
question of a political character should be considered at its meetings, and that, 
therefore, the political resolution on the tariflP, introduced at San Jos^ by Mr. 
Sstee, be stricken from the records of the Society. 

On motion of Mr. Ragan, of Indiana, the resolution was laid 
on the table. 

Secretary Ragan — Reverting again to the question of forestry, 
I would say that I am glad the subject has been so ably presented 
by these two papers. I am especially pleased with the paper by Mr. 
Douglas. Twenty years ago I had occasion to refer to its author 
as the venerable Robert Douglas. This paper gives abundant evi- 
dence that time has not yet blunted his incisive wit and keen intel- 
lect. We are pleased to renew our former acquaintance with this 
leading light in the work of forestry reform. 

Hon. Abbott Kinney, chairman of the State Board of Forestry . 
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of Califoraia, made the following report as to the condition of the 
work of that body : 

The board is dow engaged upon a forest map of the state of California. Thia 
map is being prepared hj the engineer of the board. It is founded on an accurate 
survey with section lines. The timber on each section is marked and described^ 
so that anj one by a glance at the map can obtain scientific information as to the 
forests of the state. Accompanying the map there is a full account of the timber 
and lumber value of the different trees. Prof. Lemmon and his wife are preparing 
a scientific and popular account of the forest trees of the state, and with it colored 
drawings of the foliage, flowers and seeds, with a section of the wood of each tree,, 
so that even those unfamiliar with botany can go into the woods and recognize 
each tree. The board also has established several experimental stations, where a 
record will be kept of each tree grown and distributed. Thus planters of trees can 
act more intelligently than is now the case. The board's special agents, under Mr. 
Ed. Collins, have been active in attempting to prevent the present robbery, waste 
and destruction of the forests of California. Many cases have been reported to the 
proper authorities, and a number of arrests of fire-setters have been made. The 
board regrets the necessity of reporting that, under our present laws and absence 
of practicable means for managing our forests, no efficient action in protecting the 
public forests is practicable. 

A lengthy discussion on the subject of forestry ensued, partici- 
pated in by a number of gentlemen, all of whom recognized the 
importance of the theme. In this connection, Mr. Bradbury, of 
California, introduced the following preamble and resolutions, which 
were, on motion, referred to the Committee on Forestry : 

Whereas, The natural relations existing between the forests and all the com- 
plex interests of civilized society are vital and inseparable, and the conservation 
of the one is a necessary condition of the higher evolution, if not the very exist- 
ence, of the other, therefore, 

Besolvedf That the state, in the exercise of its ultimate powers of eminent do- 
main, is vested with the constitutional right, and is charged with the correspond- 
ing duty, to maintain within reasonable limitations a restrictive as well* as fostering- 
supervision over timber lands in the hands of private individuals and corporate 
bodies, as well as those belonging to the public domain. Therefore, further 

Besolvedj That, in view of the incalculable public evils which must result 
from the rapid deforestation of the whole country now in progress, it is the imper- 
ative duty of the general and state governments of the United States to provide, at 
once, by such legislation as shall fully and seasonably meet the exigencies of the 
public interests, for the prevention of unnecessary and wanton destruction of all 
forests, whether under public or private ownership and control. 
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In due time, the committee, through its chairman. Mr. Kinney, 
of California, submitted the following 

REPORT OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON FORESTRY : 

Your committee has carefallj considered the resolutions of Mr. Bradbury 
referred to it. These resolutions contemplate a wide extension of the theory of 
eminent domain hitherto accepted in this country. While we are indisposed to so 
suddenly indorse a radical departure of this kind, we are, nevertheless, in this case 
constrained to recommend the adoption of these resolutions. We do this upon the 
ground that the present private holdings of vast areas of our forests situated upon 
water-sheds, whose integrity is of vital importance to communities near them, both 
to secure a supply of permanent springs and streams, and the prevention of the 
origin of destructive floods and torrents, to say nothing of a continued future sup- 
ply of lumber and the general preservation of the equability of the climate, places 
these communities at the mercy, as to their very existence, of private persons. We 
further recognize that the remaining government lands in timber are being so 
rapidly taken up and purchased that we must anticipate that, before a bill can be 
passed by congress to withdraw these remaining lands from sale, a great part of 
them will have passed into private hands. Consequently, without some supervision 
over such of this private property as is necessary to be maintained in forest for the 
welfare of the community, the existence of considerable population and great 
interests will be endangered for paltry benefits, or placed at the risk of ignorant 
or careless management of such forest domain. 

We are encouraged to think this conclusion to recommend the passage of 
these resolutions is correct, from the fact that already every important continental 
nation has found such control absolutely necessary for the welfare of the whole 
people. We believe, further, that an intelligent control of all forests would add 
to the profits of private holdings of such property. The agricultural decay, and 
consequent decrease in population, of nations that have not cared for their forests 
is before us, and we are convinced that the extension of government control over 
private forests is essential to the welfare of the people. 

Abbott Kinney, Chairman, 

The report of the committee, after careful consideration, waa 
adopted. 

Major Lauck, of the Southern Pacific Railway, in behalf of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway and citizens of San Diego,, 
extended an invitation to the Society to visit that city at the con- 
clusion of.its sessions here, which invitation was accepted.* Major 
Lauck further stated, on taking leave of the Society, that he had 
had the pleasure of being the guide of the Society during nearly 
their entire trip in California, and he highly appreciated the ac- 

*See Dr. Ridpath's report of excursion to San Diego. 
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quaintances he had made. Npver had he met such whole-souled gen- 
tlemen. He assured them he would never forget them, and in all 
their journeys and undertakings might the blessings of God be with 
them. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

Prof. Thomas, of Arkansas, from the Committee on Nominations, 
reported, recommending the re-election of President Earle, Vice- 
President Munson, Secretary Ragan, and Treasurer Evans, which 
motion was adopted and the above named gentlemen duly elected. 
The same committee recommended the election of one Vice-Presi- 
dent for each of the states, territories and provinces within the juris- 
diction of the Society, which was also concurred in. (See list of 
oflBcers.) 

Invitations from San Bernardino, Lugonia and Redlands, re- 
questing the Society to visit those places, were received and accepted, 
after which the Society adjourned to meet at 7 : 30 P. m. 



Plftli Day— l^ednesday. 

Evening Session. 

At 7 : 30 P. M. the Society reassembled. 

President Earle, of Illinois — Several years ago some prominent 
"Citizens of the north and west became interested in the question of 
procuring hardier varieties of fruits for the rigorous climate of the 
states and provinces in which they lived. With a view to informing 
themselves about the possibilities of northern fruits, they visited 
Russia and other European countries, and after extended observa- 
tions in those frigid regions they returned, bringing with them a 
mass of practical knowledge as valuable as it was new to the Amer- 
ican people. Chief among those engaged in making thtfse foreign 
observations, and in transmitting to us the results of the same, were 
Prof. J. L. Budd, of Iowa, and Charles Gibb, Esq., of Abbottsford, 
Quebec. Prof. Budd is with us this evening, and has agreed to 
give us a lecture on his trip. 
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DOWN THE VOLGA. 

BY PROF. J. L. BUDD, OP IOWA. 

If not dignified with the title of lecture, a few notes from personal ob- 
servation on the scenery, citietj, people and commerce of the Volga river may 
have some interest. This great drainage center is navigable for steamers to 
Tver, 2,150 miles above its inflow into the Caspian. Tourists who can not 
give more than six weeks to a study of this ancient highway of commerce 
will do well to approach the river by way of Moscow, reaching Nizhni-Nov- 
gorod about the 20th of August, when the great fair is fully stocked with the 
varied and peculiar products of the far east, and its strange medley of a 
quarter of a million of the merchants and traders of the Orient and the 
Occident. 

We alight from the cars at Nizhni, on the edge of the fair grounds, on 
the west banks of the Volga, and at once observe that the city is built on the 
bluffs on the opposite bank of the stream. We had been told that we would 
gain time by first taking a bird's-eye view of the city, the fair grounds, and 
the far-reaching valleys of the Volga and Oka, which here unite, from the 
highest point of the bluflfe back of the city. From this elevation of over 700 
feet the clear air of this interior steppe region permits an extended pano- 
ramic view that will long linger in memory. 

Our attention from this point is first directed to the forest of masts and 
smoke-stacks of steamers, intermingled with quaint barges, which cover the 
waters of the Oka and Volga as far as the vision can extend. The eyes next 
linger on the hundreds of steamers, vessels and barges, packed in like sar- 
dines in a box, along the ten miles of wharfage of the fair grounds on the 
borders of the two rivers. With the field-glasses at hand, even the faces and 
the rags of the Tartar laborers who are discharging the queer cargoes may 
be plainly seen. 

Back of the wharfs the rows of trading bazaars of the fair grounds ex- 
tend across the level plain from river to river, and extend westward as far as 
the vision extends. Our deep interest in the river scenes, the great extent 
and queer expression of the fair grounds, and the back setting to the north 
and south of harvest fields, dotted with forests, villages and gardens, is such 
that we quite forget to take a glance at the strange oriental city spread out 
on the bluflfe below us. When we come to this part of the picture, the gilded 
domes and gaudily painted towers of the forty-nine cathedrals first engage 
our attention. As to the expression of the domes, we can compare them to 
that of our new Capitol at DesMoines, as it is truly oriental in size, shape and 
gilding, but the rainbow colors of the towers and the roofs of the houses 
have no counterpart in this country or West Europe. The uniform brill- 
iancy of these colors, and the even whiteness of all whitewashed surfaces of 
fences and walls, seem to be due to a degree of skill in mixing and preparing 
colors peculiar to the east, and possibly in part to the aridity of the air dur- 
ing a large portion of the year. 
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The arched gateways of the outer walls of the city, and the huge wall 
surrounding the Kremlin and the main puhlic huildings, are studied next 
in order. The ancient wall surrounding the Kremlin, with its towers of de- 
fense, in dimensions and style of huilding, is said to be much like the great 
wall of North China. Our next peculiar views are the gayly painted chim- 
neys and roofs in the residence portions of the city, where they peep through 
the thick green foliage of carefully planted and well kept gardens. 

A drive through the streets on the way to the fair grounds shows them 
to be wider, cleaner and better paved than those of most West Europe cities 
of this size, but the business blocks have an oriental, toy -shop expression, 
and are rarely more than two stories in height. As we pass the street corners 
the great number of trick-performing jugglers of the east, and fortune-tell- 
ing and singing gypsies, reminds us of fair times at home, with singular varia- 
tions. But we were told that pocket-picking and petty thieving are hardly 
known at fairs in the " land of the east." As we enter the fair grounds the 
first impression is that of Babel-like confusion of tongues, people and products. 

On the streets nearest the railroad stations, and the ten miles of wharfage, 
the merchandise for exhibit and sale is on the move on the heads of men 
and women, the backs of ]K)rses, asses, oxen, cows, camels and dogs, or loaded 
on two and four-wheeled vehicles of styles of construction such as we had 
never dreamed of. But after getting through this transit region 

TO THE BAZAAE AVENUES, 

we find that horses and vehicles are excluded during the day, and even the 
centers of the wide streets are occupied with the merchandise of humbler 
dealers. We also soon discover that the exhibits are mainly in sections or 
groups. For instance, if we wish to specially study the people and products 
of Persia, we find them on certain avenues of the grounds, indicated on the 
plats conspicuously posted in the languages of the east and in French and 
German. In like manner the people and exhibits of China, India, Thibet, 
Bokhara, Afghanistan, Beloochistan, Siberia, and even the tribal divisions of 
Asia and East Europe, may be separately studied on different parts of the 
spacious grounds. This division of the people and products of nationalities 
and tribes of the east and west gives an opportunity for critical study of 
habits, customs, dress, crops and handiwork of the people of East Europe 
and Asia which could only be equaled by travel in their native lands, in- 
volving months of laborious, expensive and even dangerous exploration. 

The next general observation of the grounds is that rain is not expected 
at this time of the year, as the fronts of the miles of ehops are open to the 
weather, and the centers of the hundreds of wide avenues are literally piled 
with goods for wholesale, retail or exchange. Our encyclopaedias give many 
of the facts and figures of this historic fair, which has come down from a 
by-gone age, but they do not, and can not, give a clear idea of its influence 
on the trade and commerce of a large part of the eastern continent, nor of 
the queer medley of tongues, people, dress and products which is here 
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congregated during the six weeks of the annual fair. Yet we leave with the 
fixed impression that from the stand-point of an advanced system of political 
economy the whole thing is 600 years behind our times. 

By the inexorable law of custom the merchant of Astrachan, 1,400 miles 
down the river, is forced to follow the products and manufactures which pass 
his door from Persia, Arabia and the Caspian provinces to the far-distant 
point prescribed for their exhibit and sale by imperious and long-established 
custom. In like manner the dealers of Perm, and the many cities on the 
main lines of commercial travel, must follow the wares that pass their doors 
«n route to the great fair. The long and expensive journeys, and still more 
expensive transport of the goods of buyer and seller, added to the long sys- 
tem of credits between parties hundreds of miles apart, are only a small part 
of the evils connected with the old custom. Yet, without a complete revo- 
lution in system of commerce, for which the people will not be prepared in 
our century, the fair must continue to exist, and even grow, in all its propor- 
tions. As incredible as it may seem, it is the hoard of trade of a vast 
region, and absolutely the ruling price of each year of lea from China, raw 
cotton from West Asia, wool of East and West Europe, the ores and worked 
metals of the Ural, and, indeed, all the main products known to the eastern 
trade, is fixed each year at the Nizhni fair. 

The estimated number of buyers and sellers on the grounds at the time 
of our visit in 1882 was over a quarter of a million, and the number of 
nations and tribal divisions represented exceeded one hundred. 

When we came to talk of the steamer excursion down the riVer we were 
advised to see the agents of the different companies with a view to securing 
the best arrangements for stopping at points indicated, the best steamer 
accommodations, and the lowest possible rates. But we were hardly pre- 
pared for the active competition of the many companies. We soon grew 
tired of the long stories, often told in fairly good English, of the unrivaled 
one hundred and twenty steamers of the Mercury Company, the eighty-five 
fltill finer boats of the Volga Company, the seventy incomparable steamers 
of the Samolet Company, etc. We soon found that fully six hundred steamers 
are regularly run for passengers and trade on the Volga and its tributaries to 
varied points on the Caspian. If nothing is said about prices, the tourist 
will pay the Russian price imposed for the uninitiated in every part of the 
empire, except on the railways, where the fare is fixed by the government ; 
but a Yankee system of bartering will secure the best cabin passage to 
Kazan, 250 miles, for eight paper roubles, equaling about four of our dollars. 

In size, finish and shape of bottom, the passenger boats of the Volga do 
not differ materially from the best boats of the Mississippi and Missouri, 
and, indeed, some of them were built by workmen from Pittsburgh and other 
points in America. It seems strange in this far-off land to find the best 
steamers with such names as Amazon, Missouri, Ohio and Montana. 

From Nizhni to Kazan the outlook from the upper deck is much like 
that of the Missouri from St. Joseph to Sioux City, but the breadth of stream 
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and volume of water of the Volga are much greater. Like the Missouri, the 
bluffs are loess in formation, but they are rounder, smoother and better 
adapted to cultivation, as a whole, than those of our great western rivers. 
So, also, the color and sediment, and the ever-shifting sands and channel, 
remind us of our Big Muddy. 

But while the natural lay of the land and the aspect of the water are 
familiar, the changes wrought by man remind us constantly of very ancient 
occupation, and at least partial civilization. On the higher bluffe can be 
seen the more or less perfect remains of ancient castles of defense of the 
time when geographers gave the stream the classic name of Kha, and the 
defense mounds of the ancient Scythians, Sarmatians, Huns, Bolgas and 
Tartars are visible at every bend. 

The steeper portions of the bluffs are covered with deciduous and ever- 
green trees that give evidence of systematic planting and culture in their 
first stages of growth. The undulating and level portions are dotted with 
peasant villages, garden plats, cultivated fields, and orchards laden at thi& 
season with high-colored fruits, as noted when the steamer followed the 
channel often within stone throw of the trees. 

At intervals of a few miles we pass neat and clean looking cities and 
trading villages, with the never-failing accompaniment of expensive and 
showy cathedrals. Near these cities, on selected elevations, the modern cas- 
tles and residences of Russian, German, French, Italian and North Tartar 
grandees and noblemen are as artistic in design and finish as those of the 
Danube or ihe Rhine. The lawns, gardens and orchards surrounding these 
homes of wealth also show the handiwork of the best modern landscape gar- 
deners. 

In this connection we may say that the number of nationalities repre- 
sented by the owners of these palatial residences on the Volga bluflfe from 
Nizhni to Saratov, a distance of over 1,000 miles, was a surprise until we 
learned that it had been the outgrowth of the wonderful commerce of thia 
river since the time of Peter the Great. Even England is here represented 
by men who have amassed wealth from the steamboat, milling or manufact- 
uring interests of this busy and populous valley. The peasant villages, seen 
from the deck, or when rambling in the interior, are uniformly built of logs 
or poles, chinked with a white and durable cement and thatched with long 
hay or straw. 

As in Germany, these peasant homes differ little in size, mode of struct- 
ure, or interior finish and furniture. These villages are also alike in their 
possession of a showy cathedral — quite out of keeping with the cabins and 
their surroundings — which, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, is pre- 
sided over by a priest of the Greek division of the Catholic church. 

We should also add that the owners of cabins of each and all the villages 
are alike in watchful care of the holy taper, which is kept burning from gen- 
eration to generation in the holy corner of the main apartment. In connec- 
tion with the holy taper, which must never go out, the holy corner contains. 
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mementoes and relics from the holy city of Kiev, and manufactured articles 
said to have been fashioned by St. Vladimir or his descendants. To enter 
one of these cabins with covered head is the unpardonable sin, not on account 
of incivility to the inmates of the cabin, but disrespect to the holy corner. To 
such an extent is this accompaniment of the Greek church carried that every 
railway depot of Central and East Russia has its ever-burning taper illu- 
minating a relic corner; but its presence in such public places is only recog- 
nized by the uncovered heads and the solemn demeanor and sign of the 
cross of the ever-faithful who enter the room. 

The only exceptions to the common neatness of expression of the cities 
and villages from Nizhni to Kazan are those of the Finnish tribes of the 
province of Cheremy. True to the habits and traditions of their fathers in 
their natal land, these people are represented by dirt, awkward expression 
of dwellings and extreme superstition. As an instance of the latter, in their 
capital city on a public square is a great carved image of Nicholas, the " mir- 
acle worker.'' In the open space in front of this statue the people meet to 
adjust all disputes and differences without judge or jury. The assumption 
is that in this august presence the parties and their witnesses can only tell 
the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth. 

Our entrance into the ancient North Tartar city of Kazan was quite late 
in the evening. As we had read of it as one of the main capitals of the North 
Tartars, we were much surprised to find the streets neatly and smoothly 
paved and curbed, and the neat and showy business fronts brilliantly lighted 
by inner and outer dedrical lamps, of the Ball patent, such as we had not 
seen since leaving Moscow, 500 miles to the westward. Our first and last 
impression of this Tartar city of near 100,000 inhabitants was that it was 
singularly neat and clean, and full of interest on account of the queer min- 
gling of Oriental styles of architecture with the best modem work of English, 
German and Italian architects and builders. Its university is provided with 
a library of over 100,000 volumes, a first-class museum containing thousands 
of interesting relics from the cities without historic record of the great east 
plain, and a student roll of over 500. The nihilistic tendencies of the English 
and French speaking students were not hidden from the trusted American 
visitors, and we have not been surprised to read since our visit that whole 
classes of them have been sent to Siberia. 

Kazan boasts of the possession of 130 manufacturing establishments, and 
has long been enriched by the control, to a large extent, of the traffic of the 
Kama river, which for ages has been the main artery of trade of the Volga 
region with Northeastern Asia, including North China, Mongolia and Siberia. 
At the great forestry convention at Moscow we had met the manager of for- 
ests of the province of Kazan, who promised to go with us to visit some 
of the fruit-growing estates and peasant orchards of this interesting section. 
He had assured us that we would here find hundreds of peasant orchardists 
who derived their incomes entirely from the sale of orchard fruits, and that 
13 
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• 
a number of tilled landholders derived large incomes from commercial 
orchards. But we found the reality to largely exceed our expectations of 
the possible in this far northern and interior region, near the 57th parallel 
of north latitude. 

The commissioner kindly spent three days with us, acting as guide and 
interpreter, giving us a constant succession of surprises in the way of fine and 
well- managed estates, fine artificial forests of great extent, and large and 
healthy orchards laden with handsome and good fruit, and this in a climate 
where no variety of the apple, pear, cherry or plum of any part of West 
Europe would endure their mildest winter. 

Our guide also gave us a fine opportunity to observe that official guidance 
among the peasants was a good thing from the stand-point of comfort, con- 
venience and rapid transportation from point to point He controlled the 
selection of rooms at stopping points, the horses at post stations, and his sig- 
nal would stop any steamboat on the river when we wished to return to the 
city. Everything pertaining to these inland excursions was novel in the 
extreme, and at times grew exciting. For instance, we were often driven 
from point to point in a four-wheeled drosky without springs, sitting on 
straw in the bottom of a long flat basket woven from twigs of the willow or 
birch. To this baitket on wheels three spirited, long-winded black Tartar 
horses were attached abreast in a way we would call awkward and danger- 
ous. The central horse is in heavy shafts, and is guided by one-horse lines in 
the hands of the driver ; but the two outer horses are without lines, and 
only attached to the central horse with long light tether straps, which per- 
mit them to run with their heads outward, giving rise to the constant im- 
pression that they were utterly beyond the control of the boyish drivers. 
We often thought that the drivers wished to astonish or frighten the Yankee 
visitors by the breakneck speed often attained on a down grade by the 
strangly geared up team. At first our long drives seemed a constant run- 
away of the spirited horses, and to the last our faith in the system was not 
much increased, as we constantly heard of deaths resulting from the wild 
system of running horses on the official post lines. 

But this wild habit of driving is not confined to post lines, as it is com- 
mon and fashionable among the gentry in all parts of Russia ; but the place 
of the basket drosky in the city and on the estates is taken by the best car- 
riages of West Europe styles. Yet even here the true Russian drives the 
three horses abreast at a pace not known, I think, in any other country of 
the world. Our guide at one time, farther down the river, spoke of six wid- 
ows among the upper classes of the vicinity whose husbands had been killed 
by wild racing with Tartar horses with the two outer ones totally without 
the control of lines. 

Before leaving the capital of the North Tartars we must speak of the 
unexpected uprightness of their persons, their fairness of complexion, and 
their fine cranial development. As this does not apply to the Mongol Tar- 
tars, the Magyars, the Don Cossacks, and other tribal divisions farther Eouth,. 
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we must attribute the physical beauty of person and mental development of 
the North Tartars to climatic influences or to Caucasian descent. Without 
reference to the opinions of ethnological experts, we can only add that in 
every part of the empire the North Tartar is found as a provincial governor, 
a political leader, or a trusted adviser. 

A few miles below Kazan the river attains the width of two miles, but 
skilled pilots and flat-bottomed steamers are still required on account of the 
ever-shifting sands. To Simbirsk — 150 miles — the principal change noted 
is the increase in volume of water from the inflow of the Kama and other 
streams, and the increased number of steamers and boats. 

As we approach Simbirsk the bluffs on the west bank grow higher, and 
present the singular geologic formation of chalk rock resting on loose soil, 
with a thick deposit of black sedimentary soil on the surface, even at the top 
of the highest knobs. This singular succession of deposits can only be ac- 
counted for by the change in the ancient level and sediment of the waters 
of the Caspian and Black seas, to which we will again refer. 

East of the river the bluflfe have given way to an interminable dry level 
plain, over which are seen trains of camels dragging carts loaded with wheat, 
making their way to the wheat markets on the river. This extended use of 
camels in a region where the winter temp^rature often reaches fifty degrees 
below zero seemed out of place, but we were assured that these fine-haired 
camels of the East were capable of enduring as low temperature as the North 
Tartar horses, if provided with fur blankets to protect the fatty humps in 
which the blood circulation is sluggish. That these camels would prove 
valuable on our western plains we could not well doubt. 

The city of Simbirsk is built on the summit of the bluffs, 550 feet above 
the river, or, in other words, it is built on the level of the rich black-soiled 
table-land stretching away to the westward for one hundred or more miles. 
From the observatory on this summit the magnificent view presented will 
convince the tourist that the name " Orchard City " is well applied. In all 
directions, as far as the vision extends, every available space is planted with 
apple, pear, cherry and plum trees. Even a large proportion of the street 
and park trees are fine specimens of the silvery-leaved pear that appears to 
be indigenous to the East. It was called the orchard city 800 years ago, 
when the Russian poet likened the bloom of the maiden s cheek to the rich 
color of the apples of Simbirsk, and the inhabitants of the city and its vicinity 
seem anxious to retain the ancient name and fame of the '' Orchard City '' of 
the Volga. From this point was introduced our well known Duchess apple. 
It was sent to England by a steamboat captain under the name of Borovitsky, 
and was introduced into its new home in the northwest after it had acquired 
its new name of Duchess of Oldenburg in France. 

The city of Simbirsk is the home of thousands of the owners of the rich 
table-lands to the westward, and of other thousands who have made fortunes 
out of some branch of the river trade. Hence, it is noted for its luxurious 
homes, with every comfort and appliance known to Europe or America. In 
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this section we saw for the first time extensive fields of corn, melons and 
tomatoes; the summer heat and aridity of air seeming to mature them 
about as well as in Central Iowa. 

Our guide and interpreter here was an English-speaking lawyer, who 
owned large estates in the province. We toid him of our use of sweet corn, 
and of our success in growing the Concord, Worden and other grapes. Re- 
cently he has assured us by letter that the sweet corn we sent him has pro- 
duced its first crop, and is regarded as a treasure, and that the grape-cuttings 
were giving promise of a new era in fruit-growing in the Orchard City. 

The importance of this introduction of the American grapes will be 
understood in connection with the statement that we did not see a native 
grape-vine on the Volga, and the West Europe varieties of the tfini/era type 
fail to endure the dry air and hard winters of this region, as they also fail 
with us. While Dame Nature was lavish in giving us a number of species 
of the grape, she wholly neglected this part of Europe. On the other hand, 
the apple and the pear are indigenous to a large part of Russia, but nature 
^iled to plant them at any point on our continent. From Simbirsk to Sa- 
mava, fifty miles, the high blufb and elevated table-lands are continuous on 
the west bank, and the low pastoral plain continues to stretch beyond the 
visual range to the eastward. A single estate on the west table-land in- 
cludes an amount of land about equal to three of our counties. This is the 
home estate of the Orlofi* family, who have recently been discussed in the 
papers as the purchasers of the finest diamonds thrown on the markets of 
the world. Perhaps no estate of the east can show finer stock, a more com- 
plete system of rotation of crops, or more varied and complete buildings, 
equipments, agricultural tools and machinery than the Orloff estates of East 
Russia. Outside of the political influence and reported fabulous wealth of 
the family, the estate is best known in this country as the breeding estab- 
lishment of the celebrated Orlofi* horses. 

On the Orlofi* estates and on the elevated plain to the westward we first 
begin to notice the high smoke-stacks connected with the beet sugar inter- 
ests of Russia, and in our inland excursions we pass through thousands of 
acres of sugar beets. The products of these factories are equal in quality to 
any of the cane sugars of the world. In addition to supplying the home de- 
mand and the immense Asiatic trade, the Russian beet sugars manufactured 
in the great black soil region find their way to this country in large quantity. 
Below Simbirsk, and in the vicinity of the Orloff estates, we also begin to 
notice immense mills for the manufacture of linseed-oil and, so-called, olive 
or sweet-oil. The latter is expressed from sunflower seeds, and the visitor 
here passes through hundreds and thousands of acres of what we know as 
the Russian sunflower. Another extensive manufacturing interest of this 
region, especially east of the river, is the tanning of the celebrated Russian 
upper leather, glove leather and purse leather, all of which are tanned with 
the bark of what is known as the desert willow {Salix acutijblia). 

Opposite Stavopol are the famous Jigulef hills, from which the savage 
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natives of the Don at the westward preyed upon the commerce of the Volga 
for over one hundred years. These hills are now divided into little free- 
hold estates, on which fruits and vegetables are grown for the Volga trade. 
At Samara the bluffs reappear on the east banks for a few miles as an 
island remnant of the past flood periods in connection with the rise and fall of 
the Caspian. Samara has been a central station of the caravan trade between 
Asia and Eist Europe for centuries, and it still holds to some extent its old 
traflSc, though much modified by recent extensions of railways over the ancient 
caravan routes. With its lessened eastern trade, its ancient business of man- 
ufacturing the " koumiss " for the refreshment of the caravan traders of the 
far east has increased to a wonderful extent, but the fermented mare's milk 
is diverted^to a new use, as the place has become a fashionable Saratoga, 
where rich and fashionable invalids run into all excesses while curing some 
ill of the body, real or fancied, by the use of the famous " koumiss." 

Below Samara for many miles we find rich and prosperous colonies of 
German Mennonites, who have occupied their present lands s'nce the time 
of Peter the Great These Germans much surpass their neighbors, the Cal- 
muck Tartars, in the regularity and expression of their towns and cities, 
their system of schools, and their modes and methods in agriculture and 
horticulture. Yet they do not equal the Tartars in the breeding and man- 
agement of horses, which are not excelled in speed, beauty and endurance 
by any breeds of the world. 

Passing many interesting cities and evidences of very ancient occupa- 
tion by a dense population of this black soil region, we reach Saratov, also 
on the bluffs of the west bank, which are here rounder, smoother and richer 
than farther north. Though an old city, its expression is new and clean on 
account of continued application of paint or lime washes to everthing ex- 
posed to the air, and the extreme durability of these washes in this dry 
interior climate. The streets are regular, wide, well paved, and systematic- 
ally planted with trees. By methodic planting is meant that as we pass from 
street to street we meet a constant succession of change of species and ex- 
pression of foliage. This note on methodic planting of street trees brings to 
mind the fact that we did not see a tree in the valley of the Volga which we 
had reason to believe was planted by Dame Nature, except the willows, 
alders, birches and elms on the sand-bars of the river, and these seedlings 
are constantly utilized for systematic planting on the prairies. 

At Saratov are located the largest and best fl >uring-mill8 we saw in 
Europe, and they are not excelled by any we have unless it may be by some of 
the mills at Minneapolis. On the table-lands west of the city are found the 
largest apple orchards we saw in Europe. One of these contains 24,000 trees 
in one connected plantation, all of which are systematically watered in time 
of need with water pumped by steam or wind mills from the valley below 
into great cisterns on the highest points of the orchard. The estimated cost 
of watering each tree twice during the growing season is only five cents, and 
the increase in the size and quality of the fruit is said to average one dollar 
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per tree. With the same method and system the watering of orchards and 
small fruit plantations could be made extremely profitable in many parts of 
our country. 

Here we must sandwich in the remark that many of these great com- 
mercial orchards are owned by members of the peasant class who have risen, 
as in this country, by a process of development to the ownership of property 
and the ability to wisely manage it. Again, it may be well to say that we 
did not meet a peasant orchardist on the Volga who was not able to read and 
write, which are no mean acquirements in a land where only a small per 
cent, of the peasant population can write their own names. 

Below Saratov the river has an average width of three miles, and the 
thrifty looking cities on the west bank are more thickly planted than at any 
point above. On the east bank, however, the towns on the low, sandy plain 
have a dingy business look, and their main uses are as headquarters for the 
pastoral interestt<, and for storage of the grain brought in by the camel trains 
from the east. 

The city of Kamyshin, a few miles below Saratov, is noted in the his- 
tory of the Volga as the point where the robbers of the Don gathered, prior 
to the time of Peter the Great, to prey upon the river commerce. To guard 
the position Thomas Baillie, of English education and descent, was employed 
to superintend the erection of fortifications and extensive barracks for mili- 
tary use, which are still supposed to be necessary to keep in check the 
piratical Don Cossacks. Here, also, can be seen traces of an extensive work 
undertaken in the sixteenth century to connect the waters of the Black sea 
and the Caspian by way of the channel of the Don. Had the work been 
completed, it would have made changes in the lower Volga valley not real- 
ized at that time, when the difference of level between the two inland seas 
was unknown. 

The city of Sirepta was founded by the Moravian brethren of Germany 
in 1765. It is yet communistic in management of property, and the general 
arrangements as to board, common property, system of labor, etc., do not 
differ materially from the system adopted in the communistic colonies oa 
the Iowa river in Johnson and Iowa counties. This old German colony is 
noted for the production of prepared mustard, sweet-oil from sunflower 
seeds, and the growing of melons and fruits for shipment up the Volga and 
by rail to the northeastward. 

Astrachan, near the Caspian, is an ancient town of over 50,000 inhabit- 
ant^, mainly engaged in the sturgeon and general fishery interests of the 
river estuaries and the Caspian. An idea of the extent of the business may 
be gathered from the fact that the average catch of the city inhabitants is 
over 80,000 tons, and in 1883 the number of fish caught was over 150,000,000, 
principally sturgeon, pike, sea perch, herring and -bream. From this point 
was brought the first specimen of the Russian apple, under the name of 
White Astrachan, which Loudon dignified with the specific name Mcdus As- 
trachanica. 
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At Astrachan we begin to be annoyed with mosquitoes and house flies, 
which are rarely seen in the drier valley above. Here, also, fresh sediment- 
ary deposits begin to attract attention as near the mouths of the Mississippi. 
We also note that the bed of the river is being lifted up by the mud deposits, 
and that in time of high water the whole plain to the eastward is flooded, 
leaving successive deposits of sand and black earth sediment. We now be- 
gin to fully realize the truth of the story we have read and been told, that 
we have been sailing for days in a dry valley, with scarcely an observable 
trace of bayou, marsh, or wet spot outside the river banks — a valley teeming 
with population and busy commerce, yet actually far below the level of the 
Black sea or the ocean. 

Literally the bed of the Volga, below Saratov, is below the ocean level, 
and it empties into a great depression in the earth known as the Caspian 
fsea, which at the bottom is from 100 to 200 feet below the level of the Atlan- 
tic or Pacific, and so far as known this great sinh-hde is wUhatU outlet. Into 
this great depression run the waters of the Volga and its many tributaries, 
draining an area equal to many states like Iowa, with seven other rivers, 
which drain a still larger area, including a large portion of the south slopes 
of the Caucasus range, where the annual rain-£all is excessive. 

With these facts before us we are ready to believe that the evaporation 
from the 180,000 square miles of the Caspian can not equal the inflow from 
the eight rivers and smaller inlets, and to fully believe the statement that 
the water level of the Caspian has raised within a recent historic period 
many feet. Alexander the Great passed his troops dry-shod over an arm of 
the present sea, which now has a depth of water of over forty feet, and the 
foundations of buildings erected by Alexander at Derbend are now fifty feet 
below the water surface. 

In view of these facts, some of our scientists believe that the Volga in 
time will again resume its ancient course into the Black sea in the present 
valley of the Don, and the whole level plain east of the Volga, and as far 
north as Simbirsk, will again be flooded, and deposit a coating of the black 
sediment brought down by the river and its tributaries. Byit all this need 
not disturb the peace of mind of the present czar, nor the plans of tourists 
who may decide on a sail down one of the largest, busiest and most peculiar 
rivers of the world, as the present rate of filling up of the great area below 
ocean level will require at least 800 years. 

It may be of interest to add that the final filling up of the Caspian basin, 
and the flooding of the low steppes east of the Volga, will not, in the opinion 
of experts, prove an unmixed evil. While millions of acres of the steppe 
will be flooded, a still greater number of acres will be doubled, and even 
quadrupled, in value by the change of climate wrought by increase of rain- 
fall and atmospheric moisiure. Indeed, the promise of added value to the 
higher steppes of Esist Europe and Central Asia from this filling of the basin 
below the Black sea is such that the project has been agitated for several 
years of hastening the natural period of filling the basin by digging a canal, 
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permitting the waters of the Black sea to pour into the lower steppe levels. 
We learn that engineers are now at work on surveys and estimates of cpet^ 
and that the scheme has far more credit among European capitalists than 
had the Suez canal, or the present great scheme of De Lesseps to unite the 
Atlantic and Pacific at Darien. 

At the close of Prof. Budd's lecture the President introduced 
Mr. Cutter, of Riverside, who read the following paper : 

LIMITATIONS OF RAISIN GRAPE CULTURE. 

BY J. E. CUTTER, OF CALIPOENIA. 

Physicists have divided climates into two general classes— continental 
and oceanic. The latter are distinguished by equability, their temperature 
having no wide annual range. In North America they are found along the 
entire Pacific coast, extending inland as far as the great continental divide, 
except where the Cascades and main Sierras interpose a previous barrier. 
That of Florida and the close borders of the Gulf of Mexico belong to the 
same class. Crossing the Atlantic, we find all of Western Europe and all 
shores of the Mediterranean in the same order. Over all those sections most 
members of the vinifera family of grapes range, except where northern 
severity bars out their running vines. But the Muscat has hugged the dry, 
warm slopes that face this great inland sea from the time when wise Abigail 
met the anointed but fugitive king of Israel with the present of " a hun- 
dred clusters '' of its swee: fruit. If any one questions whether those raisins 
were Muscatels, it is in order for him to explain of what variety they were! 

No district of perennial rains seems adapted to its growth, and as in 
Europe it will not thrive inland and along the cool wet coasts of the Atlantic, 
so in America it does not succeed in Florida and along the gulf. Its field 
is in Arizona and California, and its capricious choice is not suited even 
with all parts of these. We know that it requires warm air and warm soil, 
but we can not tell why it succeeds at Orange, in Los Angeles county, and 
fails amid the vast wine grape vineyards of the San Gabriel valley, and by 
the base of the Sierra Madre ; then crossing to the eastern side of the great 
San Bernardino valley, reaches its highest limit of production and profit on 
the iron-grained silt of Riverside and Redlands, whose climate and soil differ 
widely from those of Orange. Here in both of these unlike soils it thrives, 
while it rejects their medium. Of all its family, the Muscat seems most sen- 
sitive to cold, wet and disease. Wherever other members of the vinifera 
species fail, it will also fail, but the converse is not true. It prefers to get 
its water from a ditch rather than from the clouds. (The rancher prefers it 
also when he has 3,000 trays of its sweet pellets drying under an October 
sky.) Irrigable mesa lands must ever form its principle fields, though there 
are some warm lands that have water in sub-strata ten feet, more or less, 
from the surface that bring the same by capillary action to the roots, suffi • 
cient and not in excess. 
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Sensitive but not sub-tropical, the area of our state that is available for 
it, though far less than the field of the cereals, is far greater than that which 
is adapted to citrus fruits. From the upper limits of the Sacramento valley 
southward through to the Mexican border are large districts where the rais- 
ing of this grape is a proved success. We can also claim that, though its 
culture may not be financially safer to engage in than that of the wine grape, 
yet it8 products are safer to take ! Henceforward, all through the states, 
long as our country shall live, the school-boy will think with sweetened 
interest of the sunny land that raised the clusters his mother put with his 
lunch. 

DISCUSSION ON RAISIN CULTURE. 

Mr, Smith, of Wisconsin — What is the average yield of raisin 
grapes in California? 

Mr, Cutter y of California — The price per box of twenty pounds 
ranges from 75 cents to $2, while the yield per acre varies from 100 
to 300 boxes. The usual net return per acre may be put at from 
$125 to $150, though mine have averaged as high as $304. The 
expense of culture, etc., including water, per acre, is about $25. 
It is a fallacy to talk about succeeding without water. Irrigation 
is sometimes overdone, but it is our only security against frequent 
failures. Irrigation should not be frequent, but thorough. The 
occasional fogs of this region take the place, to some extent, of 
irrigation. 

Mr, Rudisillf of California — Mr. Cutter^s statements in regard 
to the yield of raisin lands are very fair; indeed, they are somewhat 
below what I have realized. Raisins grown in our foot-hills are 
somewhat more diflScult to cure owing to the greater rain-fall. In 
Spain the raisin grape is grown without irrigation. There the yield 
per vine is not more than two or three pounds; here we often pro- 
duce from forty to fifty pounds per vine. • 

Mr, , of Fresno, California — Fresno produces about 

one-half of the raisins sent out from California. The vineyards in 
our county were about doubled in extent in 1887. The raisin crop 
of Fresno county, last year, was in excess of 400,000 boxes. 

Mr. Gutter — If you will guarantee us one-third of the present 
prices of raisins and oranges, we will engage to increase our area of 
plantations. 

On motion, the Society adjourned to meet at 9 a. m. to-raorrow\ 
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Sixth Day— Thursday. 

Morning Session, February 9, 1888. 

At 9 o'clock A. M. the Society re-a.«sembKd. 

H. K. Bradbury, of Santa Barbara, read the following paper: 

RARE FRUITS OF THE SANTA BARBARA REGION. 

BY PROF. H. C. FORD, OF CALIFORNIA. 

That portion of Santa Barbara county lying between the Santa Ines 
range of mountains and the Santa Barbara channel, with an east and west 
trend of the shore line, having a southern exposure, with protection on one 
hand from the north winds in a mountain wall from 3,000 to 4,000 feet in 
height, and on the other in a chain of outlying islands that break the force 
of th'^ summer trades, together with the close proximity of a body of water 
which maintains a uniform temperature of 62°, renders this district fitted 
to the production of certain fruits, some of which are not generally supposed 
to thrive without protection within the limits of the United States. The 
temperature of this region seldom falls below 40° or rises above 90°, with an 
average rain-fall of seventeen inches. The cherimoyer, white sapote, avo- 
cado, date, banana and guava will not thrive where there is much frost, 
while the Japan persimmon, pomegranate and loquat will bear a greater de- 
gree of cold, and consequently will find a wider range of growth in our 
country. 

The cherimoyer {Anona cherimolia) is a native of Peru, and Humboldt 
on his visit there denominated it one of the most delicious fruits of the earth. 
It was introduced to this region about twenty -five years ago. The parent 
tree, now standing in the grounds of A. Packard, Esq , has attained its full 
height of sixteen feet, and has produced abundant fruit for many years in 
such perfection that the seeds have readily germinated, and trees thus prop- 
agated are in successful bearing in several Santa Barbara gardens. The 
leaves are oval and pointed at both ends ; flowers solitary, very fragrant, and 
having a greenish color. Good specimens of the fruit are three or four 
inches in diameter, often heart-shaped, grayish-brown or nearly black when 
fully ripe. The flesh, in which thirty or forty brown seeds are contained, 
is soft, sweet and pleasant to the taste, being highly esteemed in its own 
land both by natives and foreigners. Like many other tropical fruits, it is 
most palatable when near decay. By many persons in this locality it is pro- 
nounced excellent, while others speak of it with indiflerence. Apparently, 
it has no particular season for ripening in this neighborhood, yet the best 
specimens seem to be found at the April and May^ exhibitions of fruit. 

In the grounds once occupied by one of the mission gardens is a tree of 
the white sapote (Casimiroa edtdis) about two feet in diameter, with sturdy. 
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upright branches, forming a beautiful head of dark green leaves. This tree 
was planted by the mission fathers about ninety years ago, as near as can be 
ascertained. Another tree of the same species is growing in a garden in 
the lower part of the city of Santa Barbara that came from seed received from 
Mexico, and planted by one of the Spanish citizens about forty-five years 
ago. It is found growing both wild and cultivated in the states of Sinaloa 
and Durango, and elsewhere, in Mexico, and is known there as the Zapote 
Uanco, It belongs to the Eutacese, and is more nearly allied to the orange 
than any other American plant. Our Spanish fellow-citizens also know it 
under the name of zapote. Its leaves are palmate, three to five parted, with 
glistening upper surface ; flowers small, greenish-yellow, growing in clusters 
with short peduncles on the old wood. Here the tree is usually in flower 
during January (often earlier), the fruit maturing in March or April. It 
varies from half an inch to an inch in diameter, pale yellow in color, and is 
not agreeable to the taste until in a soft state. It has a rich, sub-acid flavor, 
our native Californians being exceedingly fond of the fruit. The older tree 
is about twenty-five feet high, and has about the same spread of branches, 
while the younger is nearly as large, both forming fine heads of dense ever- 
green foliage, making it desirable as an ornamental tree for street or other 
planting, and would no doubt bear the climatic conditions of many other 
localities. 

A tree of the tropical species alligator pear or avocado {Lauras peraea) 
is flourishing in the grounds of Mrs. F. Sawyer, of Montecito. It was planted 
by Mr. Silas Bond sixteen years ago, and has borne fruit for the past three 
years, which has appeared at our horticultural exhibitions. This tree is now 
about twenty feet in height, and appears in a thriving condition. The bark 
is smooth ; leaves oblong, with prominent veins ; flowers yellowish-green ; 
fruit purple in color, with the dimensions of a medium-sized pear, but more 
oval in shape. It contains a kernel inclosed in a soft rind and yellow pulp. 
The latter has the delicate rich flavor of the peach, yet to most taates much 
more grateful. In the West Indies the inhabitants, on account of its richness, 
apply some spice or acid, such as lime juice mixed with sugar. Of the three 
varieties there grown, red, purple and green, the latter seems to be the 
favorite. In its native habitat it is eaten with avidity, not alone by man, but 
by birds and quadrupeds. The seeds of the fruit raised here are sufficiently 
perfected to possess the germinating property, and other trees are being 
propagated. A small tree that has not yet borne fruit is flourishing in the 
garden of Judge Ord, in the city of Santa Barbara. 

The date palm {Phoenix dadylifera) has perfected its fruit on the estate 
of the Ijite Col. W. W. HoUister for the past three years, fine bunches of dates 
from this plantation having been exhibited at New Orleans at the late expo- 
sition, at the state fair at Sacramento, at Los Angeles, and at the local exhi- 
bitions of the Santa Barbara Horticultural Society. These palms are now 
about sixteen years old. They are carefully cultivated, and irrigated several 
times during the drier portions of the year. The suckers that spring from 
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the base of the trunk ia the earlier years of the palm are annually removed. 
This palm being disecious, it is necessary to hang the staminate flowers over 
the pistillate blooms in order to insure proper fructification where the male 
and female trees are not planted in close proximity. Palms of this species 
have fruited in a few other localities in the state, but the product has not 
been as satisfactory as at the place under consideration. That the raising of 
dates for market will ever be a profitable industry in this special district, or 
any other locality in California, is a problem for future horticulturists to 
solve, but the results already obtained certainly render further experimenta- 
tion desirable. 

Among the tropical fruits that find here suitable conditions is the guava 
{Bndium pyriferum), examples of which are found in numerous Santa Bar- 
bara gardens. In its wild state in the West Indies it is a large shrub, but in 
cultivation it attains the dimensions of a tree, with five or six inches diam- 
eter of trunk. The wood is exceedingly hard and tough ; the leaves about 
three inches long, in pairs opposite each other, and the fl jwer white, with 
an agreeable perfume. The fruit is from one to three inches in diameter, 
having a smooth skin, and a peculiar musky odor that is disagreeable to most 
persons. The seeds are contained in a flesh-colored pulp, that is sweet, 
aromatic and very palatable, the pleasant taste lingering some time after 
eating it It is used as a dessert fruit and is preserved with sugar. The 
jelly made from this fruit has long been universally esteemed. Excellent 
products from home-grown fruit have been prepared by Santa Barbara 
housewives. To insure success in the preparation of the jelly, partially 
ripened fruit should be used. The strawberry guava (Btidium caUleyanum) 
is a variety that is now being planted quite extensively, being a more hardy 
species. It has a smaller fruit than the preceding, being less than an inch 
long, purple in color, and of delicious flavor, somewhat resembling straw- 
berries. This tree attains the height of twenty feet at full maturity. 

The banana {Mtosa aapientum) has been planted in almost every garden 
in our neighborhood, and fine bunches of fruit have been perfected. It is 
not claimed that the fruit reaches so high a degree of perfection as in the 
tropics, but certainly excellent, well-ripened and flj,vored specimens are not 
uncommon, and it is believed that with more care in the selection of situa- 
tions, and by planting in large groups, with high fertilization and proper 
irrigation, ranch better results may be attained. One grower in Montecito 
asserted that on every day of the 365 his family were supplied with ripe 
fruit from his plantation, principally from the Musa Cavendishiij the dwarf 
species. The noble Abyssinian banana {MiLsa ensete) is being quite widely 
planted for its superb tropical appearance in the landscape, but its fruit is 
pulples3 and of no value. Of other fruits, drawn from sub tropical regions, 
the Granadilla {BissijUjTa edvXis) or water-lemon, purple when fully ripe and 
pleasing to many tastes; the Tuna {Opurdia tuna), a refreshing fruit, intro- 
duced by the Franciscan fathers, and much esteemed by the native Califor- 
nians, and the Eugenia {Eugenia myrtifdia), from Australia, a highly orna- 
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mental tree, with bright-green foliage and a pleasant flavored fruit, about 
the size of a cherry, may be mentioned in this list. . 

The Loquat (Eriobotrya Japonica)^ which Bhind, in his " Vegetable 
Kingdom," ranks as a tropical fruit, is produced here in as great perfection 
as in its home climate. Being a native of Japan, it also thrives in the region 
of our Southern States bordering on the Gulf of Mexico, as well as through- 
out central and southern California. It is in blossom during the early win- 
ter months, and by March and April the fruit is to be obtained in our mar- 
kets, where it finds ready purchasers. Ripening at a time when other fruits 
are comparatively scarce, with its delightful and refreshing acid flavor, it 
promises to become still more popular. Eflbrts are being made to intro- 
duce a new variety from Japan that is said to be much larger in size than 
that now planted, having more pulp with smaller seeds. Belonging to the 
Pomacese, it may be grafted on any species of this genus. The long dark- 
green and rigid leaves, the deliciously fragrant flowers, and the golden clus- 
ters of fruit, render it a favorite in our ornamental planting. The fruit will 
bear shipping, and would, no doubt, find favor in our eastern markets. 

The pomegranate {Punica granatum) seems to have been first intro- 
duced by the mission fathers to this region, and there are still living trees 
of great age in some of the mission gardens. The tree at maturity is from 
fifteen to twenty feet in height, having numerous slender branches often 
armed with thorns. The leaves are opposite, about three inches long, and 
of a beautiful green. The flowers are produced at the end of the branches 
on the new shoots. The calyx is very thick and fruity, and of a fine red 
color, the petals being crimped and scarlet. The beauty of the tree, not 
taking the fruit into account, has caused it to be planted in many of our 
gardens. The fruit is a large berry, covered with a hard leathery coat, and 
crowned with the tube of the calyx, contributing to its singular and beauti- 
ful appearance. A large number of seeds are contained in the crimson- 
colored pulp, which has a sprightly sub-acid flavor, agreeable and refresh- 
ing, though it requires some dexterity to separate it from its leathery cover- 
ing without getting some of the juice or flavor of the latter in the mouth, 
which, owing to this skin being very rich in tannin, is quite astringent and 
bitter. It ripens here in October, but if not gathered will remain on the 
tree in good condition for several months. To bring the fruit to its greatest 
perfection careful cultivation is required ; in fact, a neglect of this will be 
paid in a penalty of barren trees. Fine specimens are sdways shown at our 
autumn exhibitions, and it is occasionally found in our markets. With 
proper attention it might be profitably grown. 

I will only briefly refer to the Japan persimmon (Diotpyros Kaki)t which 
is raised in this district in its most satisfactory development This fruit is 
rapidly and justly growing in popular favor. Natives of the Southern 
States who have been accustomed to our native persimmon are enthusiastic 
when they taste the Japan fruit. Its astringent quality entirely disappears 
when the pulp becomes soft It is easily transported when picked at the 
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proper stage, and doubtless it could be shipped to advantage to eastern 
markets, where its splendid color would certainly make a unique adorn- 
ment for the table. It is now sold in our markets at five cents per pound, but 
often commands a higher rate. This fruit can be grown in any portion of 
the United States where the temperature does not fall below 14° above zero. 
The Lichi of China, Hovenia dulcis of Japan and Carica papaya of Peru 
have been introduced, but the trees are not yet old enough to produce fruit. 
It need not be stated that the conditions that are favorable to the growth of 
such fruits as we have had under consideration are also especially congenial, 
to the whole citrus family, as well as the fig and the olive. Add to these 
the whole range of temperate-elimate fruits, where is the land that can 
furnish a greater variety of such productions grown in the open air than 
California ? 

DISCUSSION ON PROF. FORD'S PAPER. 

President Earhy of Illinois — The reading of this paper only con- 
firms the opinion I had formed during a short visit to Santa Bar- 
bara a few years ago, viz. : that for variety and extent of fruit pro- 
duced that region excels almost any known locality on the earth^s 
surface. 

Mr. Smith, of Wisconsin — Such papers as we are receiving will 
add great interest and value to our forthcoming volume of trans- 
actions. 

Secretary Ragan, of Indiana — The seemingly extravagant re- 
mark has more than once been made in our meetings here in Cali- 
fornia that the soils and climate of this favored state would raise 
" anything." It would almost appear from this last paper that such 
was really true. We have here what we shall accept as reliable 
testimony, which is more than afiBrmed by the Santa Barbara ex- 
hibit in the pavilion, that many of the truly tropical fruits may be 
successfully grown on California soil. 

Mr. Bradbury, of California — The statements of Prof. Ford 
may be implicitly relied upon, as he is a man of the highest veracity 
and moderation. As a further testimony to the character of our 
section for fruit-growing, I wish now to invite any of the members 
of this Society who may remain in this state to attend our fruit 
and horticultural exhibition to be held in Santa Barbara in the 
month of March. 

Prof. Coquillette, of California, read the following paper : 
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THE VALUE OF ARSENIC AS AN ADDITION TO THE KEROSENE 

EMULSION. 

BY PROF. C. V. KILEY. 

In an address which I had the honor to deliver at Riverside last spring, 
in continuing the question of washes, and more particularly the kerosene 
emulsion, I made the following suggestion : 

Again, if permanency can be given to the effect of a wash, so that the 
few insects escaping the first application, or which would hatch out there- 
after, would succumb, such addition would be invaluable ; and though the 
arsenites are, as a rule, effective chiefly against mandibulate insects (or those 
which masticate their food), in other words, although the action of these 
poisons is mainly through the stomach, yet I happen to know from experi- 
ence that they have also a direct effect by contact. Therefore, I recommend , 
with considerable confidence, that in this diluted kerosene emulsion there 
be added a small proportion of arsenious acid, say from two to three ounces to 
every fifty gallons of wash. This arsenious acid may be prepared and added 
in various ways. Probably one of the simplest would be to take half a pound 
o1 arsenic to half a pound of sal-soda, boil this in one-half gallon of water 
until the arsenic is dissolved, and mix this with about 100 gallons of the 
diluted emulsion. A quarter of a pound of London purple to 50 gallons of 
the diluted emulsion, or even a still greater amount, would, perhaps, serve 
the same purpose, and be less likely to injure the tree. 

I am aware of the danger of making recommendations that have not 
yet had thorough trial, but I have already made a few limited experiments 
(and intend making more) which would seem to justify these, and, at all 
events, if care be taken not to use too large a quantity of the arsenic, no 
harm will result from it, either to the tree or to those who use the fruit. 

It gives me pleasure to announce that, so far as the experiments go, 
they confirm this recommendation, and I submit herewith a portion of the 
report recently received from one of my agents, Mr. Albert Koebele, on ex- 
periments in this direction. Also, some further experiments with resin 
compound and arsenic acid. 

MB. EOEBELE'S BEFOBT. 

In the main I followed your suggestions, while here in April last, in 
preparing the kerosene emulsion, viz.: to emulsify with resin compound 
and use arsenic acid in addition. I am glad that your hopes in this wash 
are verified. In every instance where your proposed arsenic acid was added 
either to emulsified kerosene or resin compound, there has been a complete 
extermination of the scales. 

At first too much of the arsenic acid was used, resulting in more or less 
injury to trees treated, particularly so in weak washes. 

The best results in preparing the emulsion were obtained by taking one 
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part of the kerosene to one part of lukewarm resin compound. Thus I ob- 
tained two gallons of emulsion in less than three minutes that did not show 
any trace of separation before the end of twenty-four hours. The result 
would have been not quite so good if the resin compound had been used hot 
in emulsifying, and still less so if two parts of kerosene had been used to one 
of resin compound ; but still this last will make a very good emulsion if 
prepared properly, which is easily done. It has the good quality of spread- 
ing instantly over the leaves, if sprayed with dilutent, as well as do soap 
washes. None of the experiments made during dry weather with this emul- 
sion alone, i. e,, without the additional arsenic acid, were appreciably effect- 
ive. The evaporation was very rapid, and in ten minutes after the applica- 
tion no trace of the wash could be seen. 

In addition, I include results of various experiments with resin com- 
pound, especially upon Aphidas, which it affects admirably ; and, at the same 
time, a wash can be prepared which will destroy all aphids and not injure 
the larvae of syrphus flies, nor prevent the parasites from hatching from the 
infested aphids. 

Experiment 178 — Kerosene emulsion 167, with arsenic acid, of which 
one pound in 55 gallons wash. Emulsion one part ; water fifteen parts. Ap- 
plied August 30 on A. rapax on pear. September 1, leaves spotted, turning 
brown. September 7, all leaves dead and dry ; bark not injured, except on 
few smallest twigs; scales all killed. October 7, tree bringing forth new 
shoots all over; some in blossom; all buds not dead growing. November 
22, new shoots of eight inches in length had formed ; fruit did not set ; tree 
in good condition, still growing. December 17, tree fresh and green ; no 
scales whatever. 

Experiment 179— Kerosene 167, with arsenic acid, of which one pound 
to 52 J gallons wash. Emulsion one part ; water twenty parts. Applied Au- 
gust 30 on Aspidictus sp. on currant, and A. rapax on cherry. September 7, 
leaves nearly dry and falling off; scales appear to be dead, but still have their 
natural color. October 7, all scales and eggs dead ; young shoots forming on 
currant. November 22, currant plant still growing; some blossoms and 
young fruit ; ditto scales. December 17, no scales ; a few of the berries have 
become mature, but are small. 

Experiment 180— Kerosene emulsion, with arsenic acid, of which one 
pound to 55 gallons wash. Emulsion one part; water two parts. Applied 
August 30 on Aspidiotus sp. on currant, A. rapax and M, pomorum on apple. 
September 7, scales on currant where in thick layers not all dead ; a few eggs 
and newly hatched young found; A, rapax on apple not all dead; gravid 
females and eggs of M. pomorum not affected ; leaves of apple dry, and those 
on currant nearly so. October 7, scales on currant all dry ; plant growing ; 
A, rapax on apple all dead ; eggs of M. pomorum in good condition. Novem- 
ber 22, no living scales on currant, this still growing ; eggs of M, pomorum 
still intact. 

Experiment 181 — Kerosene emulsion 165, with arsenic acid, of which 
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one pound in 55 gallons wash. Emulsion one part ; water fifteen parts. Ap- 
plied August 30 on Aspidiotus sp. on currant. September 7, leaves of plant 
all dry ; a few of the scales still living ; also, eggs and newly hatched young 
found. October 7, all scales dead ; plant in good condition. November 22, 
no living scales can be found. I>eceml)er 17, no living scales on plant 

EXPERIMENTS WITH RESIN COMPOUND AND ARSENIC ACID. 

Experiment 185— Resin compound and arsenic acid, of which one pound 
in 85 gallons wash. Compound one part; water sixteen parts. AppUed 
September 2 on Locanium hesperidum on orange. [All orange trees experi- 
mented on were in poor condition, received no water during summer, and 
leaves were curled.] September 7, most of the young and tender shoots 
destroyed, a few leaves falling; scales appear to be dead. September 18, 
scales all dead ; leaves still falling, only few remaining on tree. November 
22, no living scales; tree growing, full of young shoots, but very few of the 
old leaves remaining. December 17, found four. young scales, which evi- 
dently have come from neighboring trees; tree in good condition 'again, 
still growing. 

Experiment 186. — B^sin compound and arsenic acid of which one pound 
in 90 gallons wash. Compound one part; water eight parts. Applied Sep- 
tedtber 2 on L. hesperidum on orange. September 7, scales dead, found a 
few Uving young under mother scale ; a few leaves falling. September 13, 
all scales dead ; about half of the leaves have fallen. October 7, no Uving 
scales. November 22, about one-third of the leaves remaining ; tree other- 
wise in good condition. December 17, tree in good condition; no living 
scales. 

Experiment 187 — Resin compound and arsenic acid, of which one pound 
in 100 gallons wash. Compound one part, water four parts. Applied Sep- 
tember 2 on L, hesperidum on orange. September 7, scales all dead. Sei>- 
tember 13, no living scales; about one-quarter of the leaves have fallen. 
October 7, tree in good condition, not injured beyond the loss of a few leaves ; 
all scales, lichens and fungus destroyed. November 22, tree in very good 
condition; no living scales. 

Experiment 189 — Resin compound and arsenic acid, of which one pound 
in 170 gallons wash. Compound one part, water sixteen parts. Applied 
September 13 on L, hesperidum on orange. October 7, many scales still living ; 
nearly half of the leaves have fallen. November 22, all scales dead ; tree in 
good condition. December 17, no living scales on tree. 

Experiment 190— Resin compound and arsenic acid, of which one pound 
in 200 gallons wash. Compound one part, water four parts. Applied Sep- 
tember 13 on L, hesperidum on orange. September 21, scales nearly all dry; 
no leaves whatever have fallen. October 7, scales all dried up; no leaves 
have fallen. November 23, no scales on tree, which is in very good con- 
dition. 

14 
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EXPEBIMEKTS WITH BESIN COMPOUND. 

The strongest application of this was made on pear and plum, infested 
with A,rapax, August 27; three quarts of the compound to four of water. 
(Experiment 176) September 4 all traces of waste had disappeared, not in- 
juring the foliage of plum. The leaves of the pear were very brittle for the 
first few days, and some tips of older leaves turned black, but none came 
off, and otherwise no injury was done. An occasional living scale was found 
October 7. 

One part of the compound to two of water. Applied on February 28 on 
A, rapax on pear. (Experiment 160.) Rain fell for two days following, and 
the result, perhaps, was not as good as it would otherwise have been. A 
careful examination on March 8 showed that a large part of the eggs had 
been destroyed, also all the young and many of the older scales. On this 
tree they did not increase, and on November 21 hardly any living scales 
could be found. Other experiments were made of the same strength on As- 
pidiotu8Bp, on currant, and A. rapax on pear, August 27. (Experiment 175.) 
All but a few gravid females were destroyed on pear, and very few remained 
on such places where they had been in thick layers on currant. October 7, 
a few young scales were found on both plants, but hardly any were living 
November 22. The wash disappeared in ten days, leaving the trees in sood 
condition ; no leaves fell. 

Three parts of compound to eight of water were applied on orange 
thickly infested with Lecanium hesperidum September 2. (Experiment 184.) 
In five days after application no living scales could be found, and on none 
on November 22. The tree was not at all affected by the wash. 

One part of compound to four of water applied on pear with A. rapax 
February 28 (experiment 159) destroyed all the smaller and part of the older 
scales, but soon after the scales were increasing again. The same strength 
was also applied on Diapis rosse on rose March 8 (experiment 162). This 
effectively cleared the plant of scales ; and again on L. hesperidum on orange 
September 2 (experiment 183). All scales were dead on September 7, and 
none living could be found November 22. 

One part of compound to eight of water on L. hesperidum on orange 
September 2 (experiment 182) destroyed nearly all scales, but many living 
young were found under mother scales September 7. Only very few living 
scales were found in tree September 13 and October 7, but on November 
22 the tree was covered with scales again. 

Other experiments of this strength were made, and may be worthy of 
mention: On L. deas on orange, and on several peach trees in full blossom, 
infested with the Lecanium bred from oak (A, agrifdia). Here, also, many 
of the scales survived. The trees in consequence were loaded with fruit, as 
well as those not treated. 

EXPERIMENTS ON APHID^ WITH RESIN COMPOUND 

The woolly Aphis {Sohizonoura lanigera), the cabbage Aphis {Aphis bras- 
sicse), the plum Aphis {Aphis pruni), and Aphis on rose {Siphonophora n>sa?). 
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Two experiments were made at Berkeley on the woolly Aphis, in conjunc- 
tion with Messrs. Klee and McLennan. One and three parts of the com- 
pound were used to eight of water. Owing to imperfect spraying only the 
last did effective work. The leaves of the trees were falling at the time of 
fipraying, and the effect of the solution, especially on trees where three to 
€ight parts of wash were applied, was very noticeable, as the first tree lost 
■about half, while the second lost nearly all its leaves. On my visit to the 
place a month later, however, there was little difference in the trees treated 
4uid others infested with woolly Aphis, for those also began to lose their leaves 
about two weeks after, as I was informed by Mr. McLennan, the gardener, 
who is a very careful observer. Mr. Klee recommends this wash in the pro- 
portion of one and one-half pints compound to one gallon of water. 

I have made numerous other experiments, and always had complete 
success in killing this insect with one part compound to eight parts of water. 
With this proportion, also, those on roots which were reached were killed. 
I would recommend the same, viz. : one part of the compound to six parts 
of water, on woolly Aphis. On the other hand, the plum Aphis, cabbage 
Aphis, etc., are much easier to kill. Only one part of compound to eight of 
water was used in experiments at Berkeley (August 10) on plum Aphis, and 
none were living on examination August 17. At this strength the Aphis 
will die instantly, and will not be able to move a leg if once wet. I have 
killed them successfully even with a wash as low as one part of the com- 
pound to sixteen parts of water, and would recommend one part of the com- 
pound to twelve parts of water for plum Aphis, Aphis on rose, etc. At this 
•strength it may be safely used on any garden, and even on the most tender 
hot-house plants, without the slightest injury to the plants themselves. It 
should be used somewhat stronger on the cabbage Aphis. One pUrt of the 
<)ompound to eight parts of water will be found effectual. At this strength 
it was found that the larvae of Syrphus flies were not injured by wash, nor 
were the parasites of the infested Aphis in any way affected, providing the 
«kin of the Aphis was dry when sprayed. 

A lot of house-flies (Muaca domestica) which had concentrated out of 
doors were sprayed with this solution, and died almost instantly. A large 
flesh-fly (Saroophaga) thrown into a weak solution, one to sixteen, taken out 
and set on board, never moved its legs again. Fifteen minutes after, slight 
convulsive movements were noticed on under side of body, and soon after 
all life was extinct. A codling moth (Carpocapsa pomondla) sprayed with a 
solution of one to eight was dead in nine minutes. Cut- worms (larvae of 
Agrotis iaucia) dipped in this mixture were not affected. 

It will be of interest to note that while in Los Angeles in April, 1887, 
the following labels on trees treated for red scale {A. aurantii) were still 
present : " Experiments with resin soap, 127, 147 and 149." All those trees 
were free from red scale and L. oleXf but full of Icerya. " Experiments with 
resin compound, 133 and 156." No red scales could be found on these trees, 
but L, clem were numerous on tree of experiment 133. Both trees were 
badly infected with loerya. 
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DISCUSSION ON PROF. RILEY's PAPER. 

Mr. Ohmer, of Ohio — My experience in the use of arsenical 
washes has been satisfactory. A weak infusion of London purple, 
five or six ounces to a barrel of water, sprayed over my apple trees 
has greatly reduced the damage from the codling moths. I use a 
spraying apparatus which is manu&ctured at our place that is very 
complete and thorough in its work. 

Mr. Lewera, of Nevada — The only insect pest which we are 
seriously troubled with is the codling moth. Our method of war- 
fare against them is to trap the larvse in bands of rags or other 
substances &stened about the trunks of the trees. These are re- 
moved occasionally and the larvse destroyed. 

Prof. Klee, of California — Arsenic mixtures have been largely 
and satisfactorily used in this state. White arsenic, London purple 
and Paris green have each been employed. The London purple 
must be used with care, as it will injure the foliage. Paris green 
is effective and less dangerous to the foliage. Some trees will bear 
a greater amount of the poisonous mixture than others. The Bell- 
flower is more susceptible than the Pearmain. Sometimes a single 
pound to 800 gallons of water will seriously injure the foliage. The 
cotton scaL? insect is the great enemy of the citrus orchards, but 
even this can be successfully combated by the scientific applica-- 
tion of remedies. Hydrocyanic gas has been successfully used to* 
destroy the scale insect, and the experiments thus far seem to indi- 
cate the practicability of the remedy. 

President Earle, of Illinois — I apprehend that it is the micro- 
scopic fungi that orchardists of California have most to fear. It 
seems to me that it will take all your energies to guard your fruits- 
against such pests. 

Prof. Coquilette, of California — Sprays of arsenic solutions are 
injurious to the foliage of trees. The gas treatment is the best yet 
tried. The tree is inclosed in an air-tight tent, which is filled with 
a mixture of hydrocyanic gas diluted with carbonic acid gas. If 
the hydrocyanic gas be passed through sulphuric acid the proper 
result will be attained. The cost of treating an orange tree amounts 
to about $1.50, as retail prices are now, but this can be reduced at 
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least one-half. The fumigation should be kept up for about one- 
half hour. 

Mr. Hubbard, of New York — Arsenical sprays are largely used 
in our state^ and without harm to man or trees. 

Vice-President Munsony of Texas — The ordinary fruit-grower 
&ils to see his potent but insignificantly small enemies. He, there- 
fore, neglects to use remedies. Fungi can generally be destroyed 
by the same agents which will destroy insects. Spraying is the 
best method. There are a number of instruments used for spray- 
ing ;• probably a French instrument is the most perfect. The de- 
sideratum is a perfect spray. It must be a/o^, and no drops of the 
mixture should be visible. Every pest from a mildew to the scale 
■can be destroyed by careful spraying, and yet no injury result to 
fruit or foliage. 

Mr. Ohmer — The Dayton, Ohio, spraying apparatus I referred 
to is the invention of a tobacconist, who first used it for moistening 
his tobacco before working it. The spray from this instrument is 
as fine as the dew-&ll, and may be freely applied without danger. 

The President — A cyclone nozzle can be applied to almost any 
instrument. The codling moth may be destroyed by means within 
the reach of all industrious orchardists. 

Mr. Stevens, of Texas — By proper industry and skill we may 
master such pests. 

Mr. RudisiU, of California — The reason that the curculio is not 
found in California is probably due to the fact that our climate per- 
fects the insect at a season in which there are no fruits in condition 
for it to feed upon. 

Mr. Masters, of Nebraska — There are insects of the weevil 
&mily resembling the curculio, which the investigator may easily 
mistake for it. 

Mr. Munson — We have a new insect pest in our Texas nurseries. 
It is a small green beetle, and is very destructive, but may be de- 
stroyed by the use of arsenical sprays. 

Mr. Munson, of Texas, presented the following protest, and 
asked that it be spread upon record : 

We, as memberB of the American Horticultural Society, hereby place on 
record our protest against the introduction of political questions at our meetings . 
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We further express our disapproval of the political resolutions on the tariff 
adopted at San Jos^, for the reason that it was an improper question to be pre- 
sented or passed on by the Society. Signed by T. V. Mtwson, 

J. C. RiDPATH, 

Abbott Kinney, 
C. C. Brown, 
W. G. Veal, 
Ross Lewebs, 

J. B. DURAND, 
H.K. BEADBUBYy 

H. B. Francis, 
Preston Rider. 

The following paper on hybridization was then read by Br- 
Kidpath : 

HYBRIDIZATION. 

BY PETEE HENDERSON, OP NEW YORE. 

In plants, as in animals, '* the selection of the fittest,'' as Darwin terms it> 
is indispensable to get at the best results. It is a curious fact, however, that 
in many kinds of plants that the higher types of perfection that are obtained,, 
the individuals are less fertile. Last season we were fortunate in getting an 
unusually fine strain of fringed double and single petunias, and though we 
operated on nearly one thousand plants that were grown in seven and eight- 
inch pots, filling a green-house twenty by one hundred feet, yet it took one 
man from June to November to get one ounce of hybridized double seed, so 
that this ounce of double petunia seed cost us in actual labor alone about 
$250. 

Our plan of hybridizing was the usual one of removing the undeveloped 
stamens from the single flowers, so that there could be no possibility of self* 
fertilization, and then applying the pollen from the finest double flowers. 
Done carefully in this way, we are safe to expect at least 75 per cent, of 
double flowers. 

We have the same meager results of seeding from the new strain of 
mammoth verbena, again showing that the higher the type the greater the 
sterility. We planted out twenty thousand seedling plants of verbenas, cov- 
ering nearly four acres, and only got some four pounds of seed, or about one 
pound from each acre. Seedlings of the ordinary strain of verbena would 
have given from five to ten pounds of seed per acre. I may here state a 
fact not generally known, that seedling plants of verbenas produce seed 
much more freely than plants made from cuttings. In 1886 we set out over 
twenty thousand mammoth verbena plants, made from cuttings, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining seed, and obtained less than half a pound from the whole 
lot. Of course, in such a flower as the verbena, hand fertilizing by the 
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camelVhair brush is impracticable; but we found it helped the seeding 
greatly to brush the flowers lightly every day or two with a feather duster. 

I have had no personal experience with the hybridizing of roses from 
seed, but the grand results obtained by Henry Bennett, of London, were 
obtained in hybridization by using, as far as possible, contrasting colors and 
widely different classes; thus, crimson with white in color, and the hybrid 
perpetual with the tea classes. Mr. Bennett found that the seedlings as a 
rule partook more of the characteristics of the male than the female parent, 
and hence in crossing was careful to obtain the highest standard of excel- 
lence he could procure for that purpose. 

A question was raised, a year or two ago, whether or not hybrid- 
ization affects the fruit in such plants as strawberries, melons, etc. All my 
experiments so far have gone to show that such is not the case. If you im- 
pregnate a dark-colored strawberry with a light-colored, or a tart with a 
sweet, or vice versa, as far as my observation has gone, no perceptible change 
takes place in the color, taste or shape of the fruit. Nutmeg melons care- 
fully impregnated with cucumber pollen showed no change whatever in 
either flavor, color or shape. That the seed would be influenced there is no 
question, but the pericarp or fruit-case — analogous to the womb in animals — 
as far as my observation has gone, is in no way affected by hybridization. 
Consequently, you may grow all kinds of strawberries as close as you please, 
and if you only want the fruit you will get it practically pure. So, too, you 
may grow alongside of each other cucumbers, melons or squashes, if their 
fruit only is wanted ; but if grown for the seed product, keep them as hx 
apart as practicable. We are so impressed with the necessity for this that, 
in Kansas, where we have the most of our cucumber and melon seeds grown, 
we have only one variety grown by one farmer, and we also try that the 
farms be as far apart as possible. 

I beg to be excused for such a brief and imperfect treatise on such an 
important subject, but the multitude of my duties prevents my giving the 
necessary time that it deserves. 

DISCUSSION ON HYBRIDIZATION. 

Prof. Buddy of Iowa — Types of fruits differ with different sur- 
roundings. The St. Michael is a smooth^ thin-skinned orange^ but 
I find them often with welts or stripes of rough, thick skin, which 
I believe to be the result of the fertilization of that particular lobe 
of the fruit by the pollen from other varieties. This same feature 
is oflen noticeable in the Roman Stem and other apples which grow 
near those of different charact-eristics. Mr. Fuller and other high 
authorities believe in this effect. 

Mr, Wier, of Illinois — Pollenization will change the character 
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of the fruit. I have gathered perfect Bambo apples from Willow 
Twig trees growing near trees of the Rambo. 

Prof. Klee, of California — Every orange-grower has observed 
the &ct that oranges impress themselves on their neighbors. I can 
not agree with Mr. Henderson. 

Mr. Munson, of Texas — I have here some St. Michael oranges 
with external markings which must be due to some influence — prob- 
ably to the proximity to other varieties. It will be noticed that some 
of these have the thicker-skinned lobes or sections which have been 
referred to^ while others exhibit markings peculiar to the Wash- 
ington Navel. 

Major HoUnngeTj of Kansas — I have also found the Blood orange 
very distinctly impressed with the character of its neighbors. 

Golond Veal, of Texas — I regret that this paper is going into 
our printed report without correction in this important particular. 

Mr. Durandj of Missouri — I have thousands of apple trees in 
my orchards^ with varieties mixed and planted promiscuously 
among each other^ and I have never been able to recognize but 
that the fruit of each was true to its own peculiar character. 

Mr. Wier — Some varieties are much more susceptible of this 
influence than others. The Willow Twig apple is changed by many 
varieties^ notably the Bambo^ the Khode Island Greening or the 
Bellflower. 

Mr. Durand — I have frequently noticed what I regard as sports 
on trees situated long distances from other varieties. 

Mr. Klee — We should remember the distinction between a sport 
and variations due to pollenization. Nectarines have often been pro- 
duced as sports. These are bud variations or sports^ and should be 
so regarded. This is quite common with the orange. 

An invitation by the Santa F6 Railroad Company to visit San 
Diego on to-morrow was accepted^ after which the Society adjourned 
to meet at 2 o^clock p. m. 
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Sixth Day— Tlrarsday. 

Afternoon Session. 

The Society met at 2 o'clock p. m., President Earle in the chair. 

Mr. Munson of Texas^ Mr. Johnson of Indiana^ and Mr. Budd 
of New Jersey, were appointed a Committee on Resolutions. 

It was decided to spend Tuesday next, the 14th, at San Bernar- 
<lino as the guests of that city. 

FIXING THE PLACE OF THE NEXT MEETING. 

GoL Vealy of Texas — Presuming that the place of the next 
meeting would be fixed before the adjournment of the Society, I 
have taken it on myself to present the claim of Texas to this honor, 
and to fortify myself properly have brought with me these letters. 
I will not worry you by reading all of them, but will say that they 
4ire from our governor, our secretary of state, from the sec- 
retary of the state immigration committee, from the mayor of the 
<5ity of Fort Worth, from the president of the Fort Worth Immi- 
gration Association, from the president of the Fort Worth Mer- 
-chants^ and Manufacturers^ Bureau and from the president and sec- 
retary of the Farmers' State Alliance of Texas. These invitations 
■are all of the most earnest and cordial character, and I may add 
that they are seconded, in spirit at least, by all our citizens. There 
are many of our citizens who know something of this great Society 
and its mighty influence for good, and they desire to know more 
of it by having it meet in our midst. 

Mr. MunsoUy of Texas — I wish to indorse every word which 
Oolonel Veal has so well said in favor of holding the next meeting 
in Texas. 

Mr. Smith, of Wisconsin — I move that we accept the invitation 
to meet in Texas. 

President Earle — I have been converted by the earnestness and 
the eloquence of our Texas friends, and am now prepared to vote 
for the motion. 

The motion to meet in Texas in the month of February, 1890, 
was adopted, and the Executive Committee were authorized to 
decide upon the date and place of the meeting. 
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Mr. Munson^ of Texas, presented the following report : 

SOCIETIES AND ORGANIZATION. 

BEPO^T OF COKMITTSE ON SAME. 
(Compiled and presented by the chairman of the committee, T. V. Mnnson.) 

Mb. Pbesident: In pursuance of your appointment as chairman of this verjr 
important committee, I early corresponded with each member of it, requesting- 
reports upon the number of societies and members in each, in their respective- 
states and sections of country at large, giving also the general condition of and 
progress in such society work. 

I likewise asked their views concerning cooperation in meetings and work 
among our national horticultural societies of every character. 

To this last every one responded, as shown in their letters given herewith ; but 
only one definitely concerning his state and local societies, that one being Mr. L. 
A. Goodman, Secretary of the Missouri State Horticultural Society, who wrote : 

** Wbstpobt, Mo., November 21, 1887. 
*' T* V. Munaon, Chairman (/ Committee on Societies : 

" We have now fifteen good societies in our state, all in good working order,, 
helping each other and the state in our work. 

" We organized four societies last summer, and the good work is just begin-- 
ning. Our societies have held shows of fruits and vegetables this fall, and paid 
good premiums. One of them offered $400 in premiums, and about three thousand 
persons attended. A good beginning for horticultural fairs ! 

'* Our state society is prospering and doing good work, as never before. Our 
membership and interest are continually growing, and it is our aim to have a well 
organized society in nearly every county in the state. It takes individual work to* 
accomplish the best results, and to organize local societies. 

" L. A. Goodman, Set^y," 

I learn, Mr. President, that the state of Missouri gives her state society from 
$2,000 to $3,000 annually to publish reports, prosecute society work, and pay an 
energetic, competent Secretary. There is an example all our states may emulate 
with great profit. We all know the high character and value of Secretary Good- 
man's reports. 

OOOPEBATION OF NATIONAL HOBTICULTUBAL SOCIETIES. 

Mr. President, this is the main burden of this report, and I quote from a let- 
ter to me from oui'good Secretary, written September 26, 1887, as follows, which 
explains why I enter this part of the report so earnestly, with all candor and kind- 
ness of feeling not only for our own great society, but as well for all our other na- 
tional horticultural societies, having good friends in all, and membership in most 
of them, as also have the other members of the committee, and in fact nearly all 
our members. 

In that letter Secretary Bagan said, in referring to the idea of cooperaMon (not 
consolidation, or obliteration, or loss of identity of any one, mind you), and a 
name for the cooperation suggested by myself : " 'American Horticultural Union.^ 
Yes, that is the title. Certainly, no jealousy can arise over that name. 
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*'Now, I want to start this matter bj placing you on the programme of the- 
nezt meeting to present the subject. The start iflade last year at Cleveland will 
enable you to get the subject before the meeting. Prepare yourself accordingly." 

But, at the very outset, I am met with the following scathing, unjust, unkind 
and incorrect criticism, which appeared as an editorial in the Country OeTUleman 
of June 2, 1887 : 

" 'Amebigan Hobtigultubal Society.' — From Mr. W. H. Bagan, Green- 
castle, Ind., Secretary of the society which has adopted the above name (formerly 
the Mississippi Valley Horticultural Society), we have a copy of the transactions- 
for the year 1886, including the proceedings of the Cleveland meeting last year.. 
While we always hail with pleasure all successful efforts to promote the- 
improvement of horticulture, and to add to the substantial pleasures resulting 
from increased skill in propagation, planting, pruning and culture, and to 
extend the right hand to all engaged in giving these cheap comforts and luxuries 
to the people at large, we can not help taking some exception to an unwise course 
with so excellent an end in view. On looking over the volume before us, we 
find ten pages occupied with a list of the seventy-two horticultural and kindred 
societies in the Union, of which several are national in their character, with a 
large number of state societies. Some of these have had nearly half a century of 
active and influential existence, while this new society, with its scattered and 
partly paid memhership, placea Uaeff at the head/ A subordinate position is given 
to the American Pomological Society, whose labors for thirty-seven years in 
connection with its established state committees, and the continued revision of it» 
unequaled catalogue of fruits, have given it a place above any other association 
of the kind in Europe or America. The Massachusetts Horticultural Society,, 
with its energetic and useful labors for half a century, the Pennsylvania society, 
and several veteran state organizations, which have accomplished so much for the 
cause in which we are all laboring, are to be at once assigned to a subordinate 
place to this new society ! Secretary Bagan, in his published remarks, expresses 
his desire to see * an American Horticultural Society,^ with its auxiliary branches 
in pomology, forestry, floriculture, etc.; and, to favor this end, a letter from a well 
known cultivator is published, in which he charges the late President Wilder 
with * being jealous ' of this new association, and remarks that as soon as the 
president is gone he proposes to unite the two — one a veteran body, well organized 
in every state, and the other a young claimant, the existence of which is yet 
barely established. 

'* The proposition is made to unite under this new one the American Pomology 
ical Society, the American Forestry Congress, the Society of American Florists, 
the National Association of Nurserymen, all under its leadership. Should this 
conglomeration be accomplished, those who have had experience with bringing a 
multitude of subjects into one general meeting may readily comprehend the nat- 
ure of the confusion which would follow the crowding together such an assem* 
blage of reports and discussions. The proposed advantage of saving travel by 
the union may still be accomplished, if desired, by an agreed union of time and 
place between the different and separate organizations, in the same way that the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science and the Society for the 
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Promotion of Agricultural Science meet at the same place each year, on different 
days. The Cowniry OentUman is always ready to extend a helping hand to every 
Agency for the promotion of so excellent a cause as the extension of horticultural 
improvement in all its departments, but in doing so could not aid in any ill- 
advised movement." 

It will be observed that the Oovntry Oentleman ends by proposing identically 
the plan of cooperation upon which we are working. So we are, fortunately, of 
the same mind, and the criticism falls harmlessly to oblivion as simply the result 
•of a misunderstanding. So we feel more encouraged than ever to harmonize and 
cooperate our national horticultural societies. 

'Before discussing definitely a scheme of cooperation, we should be assured 
that there is really a need and demand for such a movement. To ascertain this, 
I give here the judgment of a number of our best members and thinkers. Under 
the present condition of our organizations jealousies are said to exist, and the most 
potent remedy for this canker-worm is thought to be cooperation. That cooper- 
ation must be of such a character as not to kill or sink the identity of any of our 
«ocieties ; on the contrary, it should conserve and strengthen each and all. Heed 
the following counsel. 

In a letter to Secretary Kagan, August 10, 1887, the Hon. T. T. Lyon, now 
Vice-President of the American Pomological Society, wrote : 

*^ The fact can not have escaped you that (while beneath the surface) the 
jealousies which I years ago feared have come to have existence (though probably 
altogether unwarrantable). I, in seconding the motion to make the Mississippi 
Valley Society national, was moved by the wish to have a national horticultural 
society in the full, general sense of that title. * * * * 

" The coming meeting at Boston seems certain to prove a critical period in 
the history of the American Pomological Society ; one at which its future plans 
must be considered and settled, and therefore the best possible time to bring up 
the unification plan, with which you have been more or less connected. I can see 
no sufficient reason why something of this character, not compromising the legal, 
corporate existence of the society, may not be devised and be made advantageous 
to all concerned. I am not sure but that the American Horticultural and Ameri- 
<;an Pomological Societies might not hit upon some plan upon which they could 
coalesce so as to insure the elimination of the present (and perhaps prospective) 
jealousy between them. I earnestly hope that by some means the pomologists of 
the whole country may be saved from the danger of divided counsels and antag- 
onistic operations. Very truly yours, T. T. Lyon." 

The Hon. C. L. Watrous, President of the American Nurserymen's Association, 
wrote me as follows, November 23, 1887 : 

" My Deab Sib : Relative to the proposed co-operation, I am very free to 
say that, in my judgment, the Horticultural Society, the Pomological Society and 
the American Forestry Congress should be merged and worked together. The 
same class of men, and mainly also the same individuals, interested in one are 
interested in the work of all, and would be glad to meet all congenial minds at 
the meetings. This object can never be accomplished except by a unification. L 
think the work of unification one of the most important of all those lying ahead 
of us. Yours, very sincerely, C. L. Watbous." 
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C. M. Hobbs, Secretary of the Indiana Horticultural Society, wrote me, No- 
vember 26, 1887 : 

'* Deab Sib : I believe we should have one American Horticultural Society, 
covering the entire subject of horticulture in the United States, and, probably^ 
includinnf Canada. With our county, state and national horticultural societies, we 
have quite a heavy tax upon our purses and time. There should be an understand- 
ing between neighboring states in regard to time of holding state meetings, that they 
might not conflict, as is so often the case now. I trust you will put on foot at the 
next meeting of the American Horticultural Society means that will result in the 
union of the pomological and horticultural societies. Truly, 

"C.M.H0BB8." 

" Wbstpobt, Mo., December 15, 1887. 
'^Fbiekd Munson: I objected to the renaming of our Mississippi Valley 
Society, and always believed we could do more and better work by leaving the 
American Pomological Society in the lead, and believe so yet. I think, if we 
could all report to that society, aud make it more prominent than it is, giving it 
greater influence and power, getting every state society to be a part of one great 
central aodety, I am sure, almosty that such a society could have enough influence 
with the Commissioner of Agriculture to induce him to adopt the central society 
as the mouthpiece of the department in horticultural matters and publish ita 
reports, connecting the work of the United States Pomologist with it. I should 
not like to see the officers and all controlled by the political parties, but leave the 
society free to select its own officers and plans. Such a society would be an honor 

to our government, our states, and our horticulturists. L. A. Goodman." 

» 

" Waban, Newton Highlandb, Mass., December 14, 1887. 

" Dear Sib : I have delayed answering yours of November 19 in hopes that 
I might have clearer views npon the subject of * the unification of our national 
horticultural societies.' 

" It is well known that the late Mr. Wilder was very jealous of the American 
Horticultural Society, feeling that it encroached upon the ground of the Pomo- 
logical Society. The characteristic enterprise of the Mississippi Valley Society 
very naturally developed into national proportions, and it has honestly attained 
. this position. Our country is so vast, and the interest in horticulture so beyond 
estimate, that it would seem as though the elder would hail the advent of the 
younger to assist in cultivating so wide a field. * * * * 

*' The workings of the two societies, while separate, must be very similar, ta 
satisfy the members, and hence it hardly seems possible to keep up a proper 
•enthusiasm in both without rivalry and conflict of interests. 

" On the other hand, it does appear that a union of the two would not only com- 
bine strength, but would also awaken a new interest, which would place one organi- 
zation on a more prominent and firmer foundation than either can occupy by itself.. 
I trust that it may so appear when you meet in California, and that a committee 
will be chosen by the horticultural society to consider the subject, and, if deemed 
expedient, to confer with the pomological society with reference to a union of the 
two societies. Very sincerely yours, Wm. C. Stbong." 
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In a letter to Secretary Bagan, April 20, 1887, Prof. £. S. Goff, horticulturist 
^o the Experimental Station of New York, said : 

" What I want to see is a merging of the two societies in the near future." 

J. M. Smith, President of Wisconsin State Horticultural Society, wrote me 
I^ovember 22, 1887, as follows: 

'' It has seemed to me, for some years past, that there is a tendency to too 
many societies: that if the American Pomological Society and American Horti- 
cultural Society could be consolidated into one good, strong and healthy organi- 
zation, and could work in harmony with each other, and meet at least once in each 
year, and have at least a four-days^ convention^ it might be productive of more * 
good than both are doing at present. Yet I may be mistaken. 

** Our country is so large, it has so many and such a diversity of interests, that 
iperhaps it is better that they should remain as they are. One thing is evident to 
all friends of both societies : we need more means in order to get out our publica- 
tions. I do not see just how this difficulty is to be remedied. Perhaps you can 
«uggest some practical plan. I hope so." 

Similar sentiments to those already presented were received from other able 
members both of this and the American Pomological Society, and hence I am 
emboldened to propose apian of cooperation of ail American horticvUural aodeties, of 
whatever character y wnder the general title, 

THE AMEBIGAN HOBTICULTUBAIi UNION. 

Under this head it is proposed to show, Firstf that by disunited or separate, 
individual action of the present national horticultural societies, of which there are 
no less than six or seven, great expense of time and money is required to conduct 
them, only partial and much inaccurate work is done by each, and much ground 
gone over by one is again as ineffectually traced by others, thus unnecessarily 
burdening and finally discouraging the members of each, and gradually, by lack 
of support, the officers, burdened beyond all endurance, also become discouraged , 
interest dies out, and these organizations, which should be perpetual and of great 
value to every member and the country at large, soon will cease to exist. State- 
ments in the communication {ust read clearly indicate this, and we must meet the 
issue like philosophers and statesmen if we would survive. 

Secondf that the immense extent of country, climate and variety of interest 
among all classes of horticulturists in North America demand distinct yet cooper- 
ative organizations. Cooperation in general effort and object would reduce all ex- 
pense of travel and time to members, and the working expenses of the societies in 
securing data, announcing meetings, programmes, and publishing reports, and 
demanding aid of the Department of Agriculture to assist in disseminating useful 
information collected by them in all branches of these fundamental industries to 
the lowest cost ; also, such vast interests in voluntary education in these highest 
of all pursuits demand the most thorough division oflahor, that no two will be doing 
the same work and leaving undone other just as important work. 

They demand the perpetual existence of an American Pomological Society 
and American Horticultural Society, an American Forestry Society, an American 
Viticultural Association, an American Nurserymen's Association, an American 
Florists' Society, an American Seedsmen's Association, and a Society for the Pro- 
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motion of Agricultural Science, all of which, by virtue of such need, are now in 
existence. There is a demand for still another organization coextensive with all 
these — an American Fruit and Vegetable Exchange, to discuss the preparation 
for handling and distribution in all markets. 

These organizations are for educative and cooperative purposes, to develop the 
greatest good and happiness for the greatest number, not for competitive and 
monopolistic objects. 

There is no demand for an American Pomological Society, if truly such, and 
an American Horticultural Society occupying the same field and doing the same 
work. The misconception by some that this is the case with these two great 
aocieties has unhappily led to some unnecessary jealousies, where otherwise there 
should be the strongest friendship. 

Third, Now, we wish to show that there is a scheme already in practical 
operation which, with modifications to suit our needs, will accomplish the results 
we so much desire: 

The American Association for the Advancement of Science is such an organi- 
zation. Each branch or division has its own head and organization. All meet 
at one time and place, but for special work in separate rooms. 

Topics of general and unusual interest, treated by the ablest minds, are deliv- 
ered in lectures before all in one assembly. The work of this association is re- 
spected throughout the world of science. 

Here is a pattern we must follow if we would survive and become eminently 
useful to the world. We occupy a field of work of equally vast importance to the 
world as do the natural scientists, and reach more directly the toiliug masses. 
Then, let us not longer stand isolated, and yet in*each other's light and way, but 
join heads and hearts most cordially and earnestly in this great cooperative work. 

Let me suggest, for modification and improvement by wiser heads, the follow- 
ing scheme : 

Let this society to-day appoint a committee of three er five of its ablest, most 
experienced heads in statesmanship, to urge upon the other national horticultural 
societies already named in this paper the appointment of a similar committee by 
each at its next regular meeting, with instructions to all such committees to as- 
semble themselves together at the next meeting of the American Pomological 
Society — it being the oldest of all, the most thoroughly organized of all, and thus 
the most fitting to first announce the result of such a conference of committees. 

Dare I suggest further ? Should I, let it not be imputed to me for arrogance 
or pedantry, but purely for the desire to hasten the day when we shall see all our 
present national societies coming together in perfect harmony, annually or bien- 
nially, at the same time and in the same city, but from point to point successively 
in various parts of the continent where the best inducements for conducting meet- 
ings can be offered . 

Then let the conference of committees appoint a place of meeting for all the 
societies to convene together in 1890, and submit to such joint meeting a scheme 
of perpetual cooperation, to there and then be discussed, modified and adopted , 
and at once be put in course of active execution. 

Might I suggest a name for such a cooperation? "American Horticultural 
Union " let it be, as that truly and simply designates the action, and can arouse 
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no jealonsiei. Under that each present society wonld retain its name, its organi- 
zation, officers, and all dbtinctive features. Into the charge of the Committee of 
Conference, which shduld be perpetually renewed, and mi^ht be called " The Gen- 
eral Council" or ** General Executive Committee'' of the Union, would be placed 
all matters of general interest, in providing places of meeting, securing excursion 
rates, conferring with the Commissioner of Agriculture for appropriations to pub- 
lish reports, etc. 

Or this committee might be termed the '' Executive Council and Committee- 
on Organization and Societies." As such, it could also ascertain the names of all 
state and local horticultural societies, secure rosters of their officers and lists of 
members, for publication in the general reports, thus interesting all horticulturists, 
everywhere in the general work. Articles of unusual merit and general interest 
could be culled from reports of such societies and republuhed in the general 
reports. Thus we would connect and harmonize our entire horticultural interests,, 
make our labors immensely more useful, at a greatly reduced expenditure, and 
make the title, *' Member of the American Horticultural Union,*' one to stand 
equally respected the world over as is " F. R. S." or ** F. L. S." 

Fovrth, Let us try to conceive what would be the actual working and effect 
of such cooperation. 

At first it might be that only the American Pomological, American Forestry^ 
and American Horticultural Societies would respond, unless the committee be- 
composed of unusually able, influential and active workers, when we might 
reasonably expect other societies to speedily join the Union. But after one joint 
session I am sure the advantages would be so apparent and satisfactory that the other 
societies would fall gracefully into line through necessity of self-preservation. 
Then we would hail the announcement of meetings of the ** American Horti- 
cultural Union " with joyful anticipations. The prowess of such extensive 
cooperation would secure the very beet excursion rates, the lowest and best hotel 
rates, likewise a^ other needful expenses would be reduced to the lowest possible 
figures. As a first result, the attendance and membership all round wonld increase 
amazingly, and thus means would readily be found to well pay the Secretaries,, 
whose burdens would be greatly lightened, while now they are overworked 
beyond &11 reason and hardly paid a mere pittance. There being but one meeting- 
in every one or two years, every one would be eager to attend. With such great, 
saving of time and money, and receiving in return so much more and better 
matter and many times broader acquaintance, the annual dues could be some- 
what increased, and more willingly and promptly paid than now. All would be 
glad then to have meetings continue a week, instead of only a day or two, as now^ 
and thug the work be far more thoroughly done, future plans of work fully 
discussed and put into more effectual execution, friendships more thoroughly 
made, and, above all, in a business point of view, and which is not to be accom- 
plished by the present state of things, would be the meeting of the nurseryman 
and fruit grower, the seedsman and gardener, the florist and home-adomer, the- 
forester and farmer, the fruit and vegetable growers, and the commission men — 
in a word, the producer and consumer. 

They would be brought together under the most friendly aspect, and could 
discuss together their special needs. In this way the good would be increased and 
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the poor called out. This one feature aloue would make the cooperation worth 
attempting. Besides, the Department of Agriculture coi»ld most consistently 
step forward and easily lift from the Union its greatest burden, the publishing 
of reports, being well prepared to do such work at the least expense to the 
country, and at the same time most effectually in the matter of illustrations, uni- 
formity of good work from year to year and extensive circulation, and all the time 
working in its legitimate sphere, that of collecting and publishing useful informa- 
tion. Then, instead of regarding the work of the general government as that of 
office-seekers, and a mass of formalities and '' red tape" without usefulness, a real 
burden, we would feel that this arm, at least, of the government is " of and for the 
people." 

Our national societies generally, I am led to think, are ready and anxious for 
cooperation, if only the simple and feasible plan, which will bring success, can be 
devised. 

After communicating the above plan to various of our leading horticulturists, 
I received a number of similar responses to the following : 

" Westpobt, Mo., December 20, 1887. 
" I am glad to learn your plan. I thought of it in that way, but did not dare 
to mention it. Such a union as that would control enough and have influence 
enough to ask what it would and it would be granted. 

'^I am with you in that plan. Make your report in that way. 

"L. A. Goodman." 

" Waban, Newton Highlands, Mass., December 28, 1887. 
** My Dear Sib : You have an admirable, a most comprehensive, a grand plan 
for the union of all our national societies connected with terra-culture. Such 
union should bring strength and create an interest which would bring together the 
able men in each department at least biennially, if not annually. I doubt not 
your suggestions will receive the hearty indorsement of the Society, and I trust 
some steps will be taken to bring them to practical results. 

" Very truly yours, Wm. C. Strong." 

But, Mr. President, suppose that, after all, we fail to engage our national 
societies in a cooperative union. It will then become necessary to organize this 
Society into divisions^ if we would be a great and lasting institution. Novelty 
and exciting excursions can not always secure the continued services of our best 
workers. Great students, discoverers and authors can not be retained by such 
chaflf. We must have the thorough and systematic organization founded upon 
the principles of cooperation of the different fields of horticulture with judicious 
division of labor. Such an institution only will attract and retain the ablest 
talent and extensive support, and will command the respect of the whole country. 
Thus, I conceive, we must have cooperative divisions within our own Society, if not 
obtainable by union with others, to be eminently useful and permanent. 

My heart and hand shall ever be ready and enthusiastic in the sacred work 
of cooperation. 

15 
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DISCUSSION OX THE REPORT. 

Major Evans, of Missouri — I move that the report be concurred 
in as the sentiment of this Society. 

Mr, Hubbard, of New York — I am not quite sure of the prac- 
ticability of the suggestions. The American Nurserymen^s Asso- 
ciation, being quite distinctively a business organization, would 
probably object to coming into such an arrangement. 

Secretary Ragan, of Indiana — I have always thought that much 
more good might be accomplished through the strength of union 
than in our present weak and scattered condition. This is all there 
is of this. If we can, by uniting our energies, accomplish more in 
the way of building up American horticulture I am in favor of 
making the eifort. 

Prof. Budd, of Iowa — There is doubtless a strong feelTng in all 
the bodies in favor of union. There are also many reasons why 
such a step should be taken. 

The motion of Major Evans was adopted and the following 
committee of five appointed to confer with other organizations and 
report at the next meeting of this Society : Mr. Munson of Texas, 
Mr. Smith of Wisconsin, Mr. Strong of Massachusetts, Mr. Hub- 
bard of New York, and Secretary Ragan of Indiana. 

The following paper was then read by its author : 

LIMITS OF PROFITABLE CITKUS FRUJT CULTURE. 

BY H. J. RUDISILL, OF CALIFORNIA. 

It is with much diffidence that I undertake the discussion of the subject 
allotted to me by the officers of your Society, both on account of the great 
scope of the matter to be considered and the limited time at my disposal 
from other duties to devote to it. 

The cultivation of citrus fruits is unquestionably one of the most 
attractive branches of horticulture. They do not fail, with their bright 
evergreen foliage, fragrant blossoms and golden fruit, to stimulate even the 
octogenarian in horticulture to a renewal of his interest in this occupation, 
and to a desire to plant and own a grove. 

Until within a comparatively recent period the Latin and Mongolian 
races have possessed a monopoly of citrus fruit culture. But now the Anglo- 
Saxon has entered the field in both continents, and, with his accustomed 
system and energy, is infusing new life and new ideas into this calling, and, 
true to the instincts of the race, makes the pertinent inquiry : " What 
permanent profit is there in it ?" 
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The family of citrus fruits is divided into five prominent branches, 
to wit : the orange, lemon, lime, citron and the shaddock, or pomple mosse 
or pumalo, and in the profitableness of their cultivation stand in the order 
named. Therefore, in treating this subject I will consider only the orange, 
as the representative of the family, the hardiest of the race, the most 
generally cultivated, and the most profitable. 

Originating, as it is now supposed to have done, in the warmer portions 
ol Asia, the foot-hills and table-lands of the Himalaya Mountains, it was but 
little known, and only occasionally mentioned in myth and story, until 
about the tenth century of the christian era, when it was first distinctly 
noticed by Avicenna, a prominent Arabian physician of that period. From 
that time it was gradually introduced and acclimatized along the shores of 
the Mediterranean Sea. The sweet orange passed through Persia and 
Syria to the Ionian isles, the shores of Italy, Sicily and the south of France, 
and, according to Loudon, reached the south of England about the sixteenth 
century, where it was cultivated only for a short time successfully as a wall 
fruit. The bitter orange passed through Arabia, Egypt and the north of 
Africa to Spain and Portugal. Through the Spanish and Portuguese explora- 
tions and conquests it was carried to the Azores and the Maderia islands, to 
the West Indies and to Florida, Mexico and South America. In situations 
favorable to its growth it is now found in a zone spanning the earth 
extending from 40° south to 46° north latitude, and from the level of the sea 
to an elevation of 5,000 feet above. 

It is especially cultivated for profit in Syria, Turkey, Egypt, Northern 
and Southern Africa, Greece, Italy, France, Spain, Portugal, the Azores, 
West Indies, Brazil, Mexico, a portion of the gulf coast of the United States, 
Florida, Southern California, and to some extent in Central and Northern 
California, the Sandwich Islands, Japan, Australia, a portion of China and 
India. If we were to judge, therefore, from the great area of territory and 
remarkably diverse conditions in which the citrus fruits are found, we might 
readily conclude that they could be profitably grown at any point adapted 
to them within the latitudes named above. This is not the case, however, for 
experience has taught, and is annually teaching us, that climate, soils, va- 
rieties and markets influence and control the profitableness of citrus fruit 
culture to a greater or less extent than mere geographical limits. We will 
therefore consider these in the order named. 

CLIMATE. 

That of the Azores has been considered by many of the authorities as 
the best for citrus fruit culture. Possessing a moderately humid atmos- 
phere, with a mean temperature of 58° in winter, 61° in spring, 68° in sum- 
mer and 62° in autumn, and a minimum temperature of only 40° and 
a maximum of 90°, and free alike from the desiccating winds of Africa, 
and the cold northers that prevail throughout Southern Europe, the citrus 
fruits are produced there readily, without irrigation, in great quantities and 
of the best quality. 
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The isothermal lines that indicate the limit of the growth of the citrus 
fruits along the northern shores of the Mediterranean, under which name I 
include all its arms or branches such as the ^gean and Adriatic Seas, etc., 
show a much greater diversity of location than those along the Pacific coast, 
and a greater range of temperature than the climate of the Azores. At 
Joppa, on the coast of Syria, in latitude 32° north, the orange is grown 
profitably near the sea-shore and inland to an elevation of about 800 feet 
above sea level, but only extending about four miles distant from it. This 
narrow belt, in varying widths, follows the shore line around the -^^ean and 
Adriatic Seas to Venice, Italy, in latitude 45°, where, however, the orange is 
not grown successfully for market, but what few are grown require expensive 
winter protection. At Lake Garda, the largest of the Italian lakes, and in 
latitude 46° north, having a peculiar and exceedingly sheltered position, the 
orange and lemon have been profitably grown for centuries. This, I believe, 
is the extreme northern limit of profitable citrus fruit growing in the world. 

The eastern shore of Italy is too cold for the citrus fruits, and only in 
favored spots along the western shore, from Calabria north to Genoa, can 
ihey be successfully grown. From Genoa the line passes westerly and 
southerly along the coast of France to Barcelona. Spain, in latitude 42°; 
thence in a narrow belt along the sea-coast to latitude 37°, and thence west 
along that parallel of latitude to the Atlantic Ocean ; thence north up the 
coast of Portugal to latitude 41°. Near the southern limits of this isothermal 
line there are large areas of country in Asia Minor, Thessaly, Calabria, and 
even Sicily, not adapted to citrus fruit culture, on account of the extremes 
of heat and cold prevalent. 

Experienced cultivators in these countries claim that a maximum 
temperature of over 104° and a minimum temperature of 28° Fahrenheit 
are both injurious to the growth of the orange. While the limit of safety as 
to temperature may be considered as located within this range of the ther- 
mometer, orange-growers in Southern California have found that, under favor- 
able conditions, both the tree and fruit will bear a much higher temperature, 
Hnd, for a brief period, a temperature of 22° without serious injury. Shelter 
from strong winds from any quarter is also a condition of successful culture 
of this fruit, while sufficient moisture to keep the tree in a healthy, vigorous 
growth is a necessity. 

SOILS. 

Although the orange tree is found to flourish well in warm, fertile soils, 
composed principally of sand and loam or sand and clay, it will not continue 
productive for even a brief period without maintaining its vigor and strength 
by liberal applications of manure; hence, the limit of profit in this direction 
is very soon reached by the decrease of crops produced and the increased 
cost of fertilizers. Orchards depending entirely upon irrigation for their 
supply of moisture have, I think, a decided advantage over those dependent 
upon the rain, as the waters used in irrigation, both winter and summer, 
especially in open ditches, carry with them a large amount of fertilizing 
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matter which can easily be placed by this system, to use a common 
expression, " where it will do the most good." 

VARIETIES. 

It is only within comparatively a brief period that horticulturists have 
recognized the necessity of adapting varieties to localities to make a success 
of fruit-growing, and to-day there are many intelligent people who do not 
know that there is any material difference in oranges, and that they are not 
ripe and edible as soon as they take on their yellow color. 

It is now well known that the whole citrus family is prone to change 
from differences in soil and climate, as well as from its natural tendency to 
"sport," when cultivated from seeds after the manner of most of our orchard 
fruits. It is also said that in many parts of the West Indies and South Amer- 
ica the whole orange tribe is found growing wild, springing up spontane- 
ously from the ^eds of the trees originally planted by the Spaniards, vary- 
ing in size, form, and in every gradation, from the lime to the shaddock. 
Oranges are often found there equal in flavor and sweetness to those of the 
Azores, though of much larger size, while others in the same grove vary 
from these to a degree of sourness and acrid bitterness sufficient to draw 
blood from the mouth accompanied by severe pain. There you may see the 
lemon, citron, lime, shaddock, and sour, sweet and bitter oranges growing 
indiscriminately together in the same forest. They are round, flattened, 
rough, smooth, obovate, pear-shaped, thick and thin-skinned, juicy, dry, 
some with and others without seeds, some bearing seed at the end, outside 
of the fruit, while others present a navel-like protuberance at the same point 
with no seeds, and in passing through these groves it will be observed that 
some trees will contain but little fruit, while others will be loaded to excess. 

I consider this tendency of the citrus fruits to sport, and their adaptation 
to localities, as one of the most promising aids, in the hands of intelli- 
gent horticulturists, to the gradual extension of citrus fruit-growing into 
regions now thought to be unfavorable to it. We have already the sour 
orange stock and another from Japan as claimants for superior endurance 
of low temperatures and moist subsoils, with the power to impart this 
quality to seme extent to more valuable but much more delicate varieties, 
grafted upon them. The claim for the Japan variety is that it will endure, 
for a brief period, a temperature of near the zero of Fahrenheit. In the 
foot hills of the Himalayas, and also in the table- lands of the province of 
Durango, Mexico, it is said there are varieties that are grown successfully 
within the limits of the snow line, but the minimum temperature of the 
region is not given. There is, therefore, much to encourage the fruit- 
gi^ower in less favorable localities in a search for varieties that may possess a 
greater endurance of occasional low temperatures and yet retain the quali- 
ties that will commend them to the great orange-eating public. 

MARKETS. 

Fruit-growers have long since realized that they may grow fruits suc- 
cessfully, cheaply, and in abundance; but, owing to many and various causes, 
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the financial result may be a failure, from his inability to secure a market, 
or, if secured, the cost of placing them absorbs the entire value of the ship- 
ment, and sometimss requires an extra assessment to pay freight charges 
and commissions. As with the deciduous fruits, so with the citrus fruits, 
there are many localities producing the most delicious oranges, but entirely 
too tender for transportation to distant markets. In Fayal and Treceira it 
has ceased to be exported, not being able to compete with oranges sent from 
other countries in the markets of England, the only markets really within 
reach of so delicate a fruit. 

Humid atmospheres and localities along the sea-shores produce this 
character of fruit, while the more elevated and arid sections produce a fruit 
equally rich in flavor, but of a tougher texture of skin, able to bear rougher 
usage and longer transportation. Another point to be considered in regard 
to markets, especially of the United States, is its appearance in the mar- 
kets in competition with deciduous fruits, and the seasons best adapted to 
its use. 

From July to December the great variety of deciduous fruits crowd the 
markets, and hence at this time the demand for citrus fruits is usually quite 
limited. Again, from December to March, throughout the northern states, 
a prevailing temperature considerably below zero materially interferes with 
the transportation and also discourages the use of oranges to a great extent. 
It is, therefore, only from March to July, when the increasing temperature, 
especially in malarial districts, makes this fruit so desirable, that the great 
demand usually exceeds the supply, and the profit enures to those localities 
that can promptly meet it. 

Much has been said as to prices and profits of citrus fruit-growing, 
gathered from many localities. Suffice it to say that in Italy and the eastern 
shores of the Mediterranean the profit is quoted at $80 to $150 per acre. 
Taking into consideration the known longevity of the tree and its wonderful 
c;ipacity for producing fruit under favorable conditions— some 20,000 to 
38,000 specimens from a single tree— it must be admitted that it is an ex- 
ceedingly profitable branch of fruit-growing. A seedling orchard of eighty 
trees per acre, in full bearing, producing an average of 3,500 specimens— 
about twenty boxes— could be sold for twenty-five cents per box upon the 
trees, and realize to the owner some $400 per acre; and the cost of caring for 
such an orchard in cultivating, irrigating, pruning, including the price of 
water, would not exceed $35 per acre. 

In conclusion, it must be said that, while this fruit is grown in the ex- 
ceedingly favorable localities named, yet, as a great commodity of com- 
merce, the principal supply is furnished by points in the Mediterranean below 
the 38th degree of latitude. Oi this continent, on the Atlant c coast, its sue - 
cessful culture is below the 30th parallel ; while on the Pacific coast, so far, 
it is below the 35th parallel; but, as I have stated in the beginning of this 
article, the Anglo-Saxon has put his "hand to the plow," and no one is wise 
enough to limit his powers in this direction except by an arctic zone. 
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Prof, Van Deman, U. S. Pomologist, Washington — I wish to 
make a few remarks about sports spoken of in Mr. RudisilPs paper. 
Frequently such eccentricities and freaks are discovered in the 
blossoms of plant life. It would be interesting, and of subsequent 
value, to watch these sports closjcly, as by s6 doing choice varieties 
of new citrus fruits might be developed. 

Mr, Bradbury, of California — I am sorry Mr. Rudisill has not 
had more to say of the importance of irrigation. In California, and 
especially Southern California, irrigation is absolutely essential to 
success in connection with crop productions. It is a subject of such 
paramount importance that it demands the attention of practical as 
well as scientific men. 

On motion, the Society adjourned to meet at 7 :30 P. M. 



Sixth Day— Thursday. 

Evening Session. 

The last session of the American Horticultural Society convened 
in the assembly room of the Congregational Church, in the city of 
Riverside, Cal., at 7:30 p. m., February 9, 1888, President Earle 
in the chair. 

President Earle, of Illinois — I desire once more to allude to the 
important work this Society is doing. It is eight years since its 
organization as the Mississippi Valley Horticultural Society. The 
object of its organization was the promotion of all branches of 
American horticulture. It soon became evident that it had out- 
grown the limits of the great central valley of this continent, and 
its name was changed to enable it to -reach out and take in adjoin- 
ing territory. Four valuable volumes of transactions have been 
published, and each has met with a most cordial welcome from the 
horticultural world. Volume V will be the proceedings of these 
meetings here in California. A complete set of these reports will 
be of great value, and worthy to adorn any library in the land. A 
very few complete sets can yet be supplied by our Secretary, who 
will mail them to any address on receipt of §1 per copy. Our pro- 
gramme for this evening is short, and will mainly consist in listen- 
ing to the lecture of Dr. J. C. Ridpath, whom I now have great 
pleasure in presenting to you. 
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THE TRUE EVOLUTION—WHAT IT TEACHES AND WHAT IT 

DOEC) NOT TEACH. 

BY J. C. RIDPATH, LL.D., OF INDIANA. 

[Note. — The Secretary regrets his inability to give more than a brief 
synopsis of this exceedingly interesting lecture. The following is copied 
from one of the city papers, and will convey only a vague idea of the scope 
of the lecture.— Secretary.] 

Professor Ridpath, being introduced, said, in substance, that it was nearly 
thirty years since one of the greatest books of our century was published 
on the subject of evolution, and since that day about three hundred and 
twelve volumes had been issued on that subject, with a view to establishing 
by proof the hypothesis of the evolution of life as an expression of the modiis 
operandi of those phenomena. 

The natural history of life is a subject which can hardly fail to interest all 
classes. The man of the orchard and the garden, the man of the shop and 
farm, the man of the laboratory, must all alike be charmed- by the history of 
those phenomena we call life. 

What, then, is the natural history of life ? what the law and forces which 
determine its epochs and destiny ? and what, especially, is that universal all- 
comprehensive phenomenon by which all life, as well as all human institu- 
tions, has come into its present form of development? The speaker 
meant, of course, the hypothesis of evolution from the lower into the highest 
forms of existence. 

He took it that the truest and most general expression of the true law of 
evolution, as applied to the forms of life we see around us, was that the life 
of every species of things in the vegetable and animal kingdom is epito- 
mized in the life of the individual of that species. The history of every spe- 
cies of living organism is summarized in the history of the individuals which 
compose it. The same process of growth which we observe in every organic 
life in its germinal state to its complete development has gone on and still 
goes on in the species. 

The individual begins in the germ ; the rest of his career is determined 
by the laws of evolution. His organs expand; he enters the state of con- 
sciousness ; perhaps from being prone on four feet he rises and walks. He 
looks about him and beholds the boundary of the natural world. It reacts 
upon his senses, and he begins to acquaint himself with the laws of his 
environment. He discerns the life of infancy in others, and he conjectures 
that his own was the same. He reasons, imagines, and, perhaps, dreams ; 
he grows old ; he dies, and the record closes with this— Ae was. His life was 
the life of the species. 

The professor enlarged upon this view. He applied the germinal begin- 
ning to the earth and the growth of the plant. At one time the earth did 
not weigh ten pounds, but, like everything regulated by the God of nature ^ 
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it grew. Society grew, institutions grew, governments grew. It was wrong 
to suppose that the wise fathers of a hundred years ago created — made — the 
constitution. It grew. The germ was formed in European oppression and 
came to this country. 

The lecture was an exhaustive consideration of evolution, and at 
its conclusion was warmly applauded. 

President Earle — As a rule, I am not favorable to votes of 
thanks, but if ever this Society was placed under obligations to any 
person f(fr contributing to its entertainment, it certainly is now to 
Dr. Ridpath for his scholarly and entertaining lecture. This is 
certainly one of the richest literary treats which I have ever en- 
joyed. The Society, by a unanimous vote, extended its thanks ta 
Dr. Ridpath for his lecture. 

Treasurer Evans, of Missouri, presented W. H. Ragan a purse 
of $160 in gold, the gill of members of the Society, in acknowledg- 
ment of his long and faithful services as Secretary. 

The following paper (slightly abridged), by one of California's 
most extensive olive-growers, was presented, and, for want of time^ 
referred for publication without reading. 

OLIVE CULTUKE. 

BY HON. ELL WOOD COOPER, OP SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 

The common method of propagating the olive is to plant cuttings fron> 
three-quarters of an inch in diameter to one and a half inches, and from 
fourteen to sixteen iriches long. These cuttings should be taken from the 
trees during the months of December and January. They should be planted 
in permanent sites in February or March, depending upon the season. In 
Santa Barbara, near the coast, no irrigation is necessary, but very frequent 
stirring of the top soil with hoe or rake for a considerable distance around 
the cuttings is necessary during the spring and summer. About three- 
fourths of all that are well planted will grow. My plan is to set them twenty 
feet apart each way, and place them in the ground at an angle of about 
forty-five degrees, the top to the north. By planting them obliquely the 
bottom end will be from ten inches to one foot below the surface. In Europe 
the trees are planted from twenty-seven to thirty-three feet apart. The cut- 
ting will throw up numerous shoots or sprouts, all of which should be left 
to grow the first year. It will be advisable, however, where there are two or 
more vigorous shoots of about equal size and height, to pinch the tops of all 
excepting the one to be left for the future tree. In the following springs 
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when the ground is warm and sufficiently dry, all sprouts, excepting the one 
to be preserved, should be carefully removed. In pruning during the first 
years have only one object in view, that is, to force all growth into one 
main trunk. This being done, the tree will naturally form a beautiful 
shape. All branches to the height of five to five and a half feet should be 
removed, so as to admit of close cultivation by horses. 

Trees grown from cuttings will produce fruit the fourth year, and some- 
times, under favorable circumstances, a few berries the third year. The 
habit of the tree is to overbear, and as a consequence will give but little fruit 
the year following a heavy crop. There are, however, exceptions to this rule 
in California. Mr. Davis, who had charge of the San Diego Mission orchard 
in 1875, assured me that he had gathered from the same tree t^o years in 
succession over 150 gallons of berries. I have also observed that some trees 
in my orchard have borne well successive years. Fruit-bearing can be con- 
trolled by proper pruning. The cultivator will not forget that the shoots 
or branches must be two years old before they will give fruit; hence, partial 
pruning every year will give partial crops. My oldest orchard was planted 
February 21, 1872. At four years I gathered from some trees over two gal- 
lons of berries, and in 1878 over thirty gallons each off of a few of the best 
trees. The tree mentioned in the San Diego Mission orchard as yielding 
150 gallons of berries was more than fifty feet distant from those surround- 
ing it. Oar climate is congenial to the olive; it blooms from the Ist to the 
10th 0f May. At this season we have our best weather, free from the ex- 
tremes of either heat or cold. Nowhere in the world are all the conditions 
so favorable to perfect fruit-bearing. 

The olive usually ripens in November. In Santa Barbara the crop of 
1880, as also that of 1878, was unusually late in ripening, not being ready to 
pick before the middle of January— a delay of fully two months, the cause, 
no doubt, owing to the extraordinary rain-fall of these two years. The fruit 
should be gathered as soon as it turns purple, and before fully ripe, as the 
oil will be lighter in color and more fragrant, but somewhat less in quantity. 
In Europe the common method of gathering the berries is to knock them 
from the trees with poles. This plan has serious objections; the fruit being 
more or less bruised causes decomposition, and the contact with the earth is 
liable to give the oil an unpleasant taste and odor. I have arranged on a wagon 
platforms, with ladders securely fastened, so that the fruit can be gathered 
from the wagon, which is driven along the rows. " Leaves and imperfect ber- 
ries are separated by passing the fruit through a winnowing mill. This proc- 
ess leaves the fruit in the best possible condition for manufacturing the 
oil. The berries are dried before crushing. If, however, they are left on 
the trees until shriveled, no drying is needed after picking. By artificial 
heat the necessary drying can be done in less than forty-eight hours. 
Crushing and pressing should follow without delay — that is, the fruit taken 
from the drier in the morning should be crushed and pressed the same day. 
All fruit picked during the day should be in at night, cleaned the following 
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morning, and go into the drier immediately after. The temperature of the 
drier ought to be so graded as to complete the work in forty-eight hours, and 
the limit of heat should be under 130°. Economy will necessitate a system 
in the different branches of the process admitting of no delays from the be- 
ginning to the end. 

The almost universal method of crushing the berries is by a heavy 
stone, similar to a millstone, which is rolled around on the edge in a deep 
circular groove or trough, and by its weight does the crushing. A beam 
passing through the eye of the stone, and working on a journal in the cen- 
ter of the circle, with a horse attached to the outer end of the beam, is the 
simplest way to do the work. To make one hundred gallons of oil each day 
would require two good presses. The crushed olives are put in the press in 
cheeses about three feet square and three inches thick, with wooden slats 
between each cheese. Ten or more cheeses can be put in at each pressing. 
I use coarse linen cloth to contain the crushed olives. The fluid that is 
expressed is put in large tanks and left for from sixty to ninety days, when 
the oil will separate, and, being lighter, will rise to the top, where it can be 
drawn off. The pomace, alter the first pressing, is recrushed, and, by 
pouring hot water over it, a second pressing is made. 

The most common method of filtering, or clarifying, is to have a series 
of five or six boxes, one above the other. I use cylindrical tin vessels, hold- 
ing about three gallons each, one fitting in the other in tiers of three, with 
fine wire sieves in the bottom of each. On these sieves I place two or three 
layers of cotton-batting. The oil is passed from one tier to the other until 
clear. It should not be exposed to sunlight or heat ; neither should it' be 
handled any more than is absolutely necessary in the filtering and bottling, 
and it should not be shaken after bottling. The mucilage contained in the 
oil will not separate for a long time after the oil is ready for use, and, as it 
does not injure it, is not, therefore, objectionable. It will sometimes form 
in the bottles like globules of water, or in films settling to the bottom as 
sediment, and, when shaken, will give it a muddy appearance, which, with 
the common prejudice against all table oils that are not perfectly clear, 
renders it unsalable. The oil is better when new and fresh, and what is 
gained in the appearance by its remaining a longer time in the tank is 
more than lost in its freshness and delicacy of flavor. 

There are different methods of preparing the fruit for pickles. The 
one adopted in Santa Barbara is as follows : The berries are put in fresh 
water, which should be changed every day for forty or fifty days; then put 
in salt brine, not very strong, and, after remaining a few days, drawn off, a 
second brine substituted, made nearly strong enough to bear an egg. Keep 
the olives well covered with the brine. Great care should be taken in 
handling the berries not to bruise them. The easiest plan, when picking 
from the tree, is to drop them in water. They are usually picked when 
they begin to turn a purplish color. Another method is to " pick the olives 
as soon as they begin to show a reddish cast and rinse them in clean water. 
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Then take one ounce of concentrated lye and dissolve it in water. To 
one-third of this solution add water enough to cover one gallon of olives. 
After a day or two pour off this water and add another lye of the same 
strength. This may be repeated once more, as five or six days are consumed 
in taking out the bitterness with the lye. The lye should be used until the 
fruit suits the taste. Then the olives are put in pure, fresh water until the 
alkali is well removed. This can be ascertained by the color of the water 
and by the taste. In salting, use about ten pounds to the barrel of olives, water 
enough being used to cover the fruit. Barrel up tight and keep in a cool 
place. The process should be conducted in the dark, as the light is apt to 
injure the color. The celebrated olives pickled after the manner of Picho- 
lini are put under a treatment of lye made more alkaline by the addition of 
quick-lime. After leaving the olives a certain length of time, until the pulp 
separates easily from the seed, a condition which depends upon the strength 
of the lye and the size of the olives, they are then washed and put in strong 
brine." 

My attention was called as early as 1874 to the condition of the trees in 
and around Santa Barbara from the ravages of the coccus deos, commonly 
known as the black scale, and which was always followed by the black 
fungus. An olive tree once attacked with the scale bug, unless cleaned, 
will soon be infested so that it can not bear fruit. 

Pruning is the most essential thing, and the remedy of the greatest vital 
importance. If trees are properly pruned, so as to admit of free circulation 
of air and the sunlight, more than half the battle is gained. In fact, trees in 
such condition, where the ground is well tilled and kept free from rubbish, 
are not so liable to the attack, and if attacked each scale insect can readily 
be seen, and should be removed without delay. Orchardists who adopt this 
plan will have very little trouble, even in badly infected districts. The in- 
sects will be found to inhabit that portion of the tree where the foliage is 
most dense, where the sunlight is shut out, and free circulation prevented. 
There is not so much in the remedy as in its application. While certain 
remedies may be effectual in the hands of some, in the hands of others they 
will not be sufficient. Constant watching and constant fighting is the only 
sure plan to prevent the spread of insect pests in localities where trees are 
affected. The remedy that I have finally adopted as being the most effectual 
is the application of kerosene-oil. 

The olive will thrive and do well in almost every part of California, and, 
while there may be fruits that yield better incomes, no tree offers so much 
and so certain as a permanent investment. Oil-making can not be over- 
done. The demand for olive-oil, at good prices, must increase more rapidly 
than the production. But those who embark in the business must remem- 
ber that no trees require greater care to insure profit. In olive-growing we 
are independent of high-priced labor, the picking being done in the winter 
time after all other fruits are gathered. We are, comparatively speaking, 
independent of the freight question, as the value is great in small bulk. The 
fruit is not perishable. 
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I have visited at Santa Eosa the hills of Captain Grosse, where he has 
prohahly five or six thousand trees, two years old from planting, and I must 
say that he deserves great credit. He has conferred a lasting boon on 
the people of Santa Rosa, clearing land that, to my eyes, was absolutely 
worthless, and planting olive trees. These olive trees on the ridge of the hill 
are probably not more than from five to ten rows wi^e, following the shape 
of the hill, and in that respect there will be a great advantage in regard to 
insect pests, because they will have better circulation of air and more sun- 
light. 

I have growing on my place olive trees in the black adobe, in deep bot- 
tom land, in sandy land, made from the wash of the mountains, in stony 
hill-sides and adobe hill-sides, and in table-land, where the subsoil is probably 
twenty feet deep, dark clay, and, so far as I have known, there is no difl'er- 
ence in the bearing of these trees, or in the oil made. The only test I have 
ever made in regard to the quantities borne by an orchard showed 122 
pounds of olives per tree throughout the orchard, the trees being seven years 
old from the cuttings. The best result in making oil has been twelve and a 
half pounds per tree; the poorest, ten and fifty-five hundredths pounds. I 
could not say whether this was caused by the difierent years, or by less care 
in drying. We have for the tree seven years old at least ten bottles of oil, 
and those bottles will sell readily anywhere at $1 apiece. 

We commence picking in December, as soon as the olives turn a purple 
color — some of them probably only a reddish color, with one side partially 
green. They then require more drying than if picked in the months of 
March and April, when the water will have evaporated mostly from them. 
The oil is of a lighter color if made earlier than it is later in the seasc ii, but 
in practice we make it all in the same tank, and I do not apprehend that 
there is very much difference as to the color of the oil, nor as to the quality. 
In Europe they dry the berries almost altogether in the sunlight. In the 
coast counties here that is impossible, because we may have a series of foggy 
days during the process of drying, and then it would be impossible to carry 
on the work. 

I have spent probably a dollar to a dollar and a half a tree each year in 
fighting the black scale, and can only barely keep it in subjection at that. 
This black scale seems to have been created for the olive, to make us careful, 
energetic and persistent. While one washing each year with kerosene 
emulsion will keep an orange tree, a lemon tree or a lime tree free from the 
scale, the olive tree requires two or three or four washes to have the same 
result. My orange trees are just as clear and clean as those grown at River- 
side, where they have no black scale at all. Of course, there are insects 
there on the inside, but they are easily kept down by washing with the kero- 
sene emulsion once a year. On the olive tree, I confess I do not know yet 
the proper time of year to do this washing. For two or three years we have 
had so much rain in the winter time that I could not get on the ground. 
Our wagons were so narrow in the tire, and the ground so soft, that there 
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was no possibility of getting a washing apparatus over the field, but now I 
have wagons made with the tires six and eight inches wide, so as to be inde- 
pendent of the soft state of the ground ; and this winter I am going to prac- 
tice, in the months of December and February, washing with the kerosene 
emulsion, to see whether it will not be more efiective than it has been ap- 
plied later—in April and August. The insects commence hatching in June, 
and if they would all hatch out in June or in July it would be an easy matter ; 
but I have known them to hatch as late as the month of February, and while 
simple washings will kill the little ones after they are just hatched, it will 
not affect those that are half grown. If you defer the washing until after 
they are all hatched, the first hatching is more ♦han half grown, and has al- 
ready formed its shell and affixed itself. That is the great difficulty with 
the black scale; it has but one brood a year, but that brood takes four or five 
or six months to appear upon the scene. 

FINAL RESOLUTIONS. 

Whereas, The members of the American Horticultural Society have been 
cordially received by the citizens and Board of Trade of Riverside, and many 
courtesies extended them in a reception at their citrus fair, a grand drive through 
their unexcelled orchards, and a most pleasant house for our meetings, therefore 
we most heartily tender them our sincere thanks. We also desire to, and do, 
thank the press for so freely advertising our meetings here, and publishing reports 
of our proceedings. T. V. Munson. 

S. Johnson. 

H. I. BUDD. 

The report was heartily concurred in by the Society. 

A motion to adjourn sine die was adopted. 

Before announcing the vote, President Earle said: 

I hope we shall meet again, that you will come and meet with 
us at our various meetings at the East, and that perchance we may 
even some time come across this long continent — this broad conti- 
nent — once more to meet with you. This Society has done much 
since its organization — very much — to promote the interests of 
horticulture in this land. We have done it in many ways — in 
our meetings, in our published reports, and in the exhibitions we 
have created. Our first meeting was connected with the largest ex- 
hibition of horticultural products that at that time had ever been 
held upon this continent, and this Society organized and carried for- 
ward to completion the greatest of all horticultural exhibitions that 
has ever been held in the world, at the World^s Fair at New Or- 
leans. It was entirely organized and maintained by this American 
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Horticultural Society. I was told l»v a o-entieman thoroughly con- 
versant with the facts, that he believed, and had good evidence, that 
the exhibits that California made in the Palace of Horticulture at 
New Orleans had turned into Southern California alone more than 
thirty millions of dollars since that time — a result which can be set 
down to the credit of this Society. That fair was not alone in the 
interests of Southern California, but in the interests of industry in 
the southern states and the northern states. But I can not dwell 
upon this. In parting, ladies and gentlemen, I think I voice the 
views of the members of the Society when I express thanks for the 
cordial and hearty manner in which we have been received through- 
out the length and breadth of California. The American Horticult- 
ural Society is now adjourned. 



MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

At the close of the sessions of the Society, the Executive Com- 
mittee was called to order. Present: President Earle, Vice-Pres- 
ident Muuson, Treasurer Evans and Secretary Ragan, and State 
Vice-Presidents Thomas of Arkansas, Budd of Iowa, Johnson of 
Indiana, Holsinger of Kansas, Samuels of Kentucky, Elliott of 
Minnesota, Goodman of Missouri, Barnard of Nebraska, Lewers of 
Nevada, Budd of New Jersey, Hubbard of New York, Lindley of 
North Carolina, Hew^son of Nova Scotia, Ohmerof Ohio, Cardwell 
of Oregon, and Smith of Wisconsin. 

The Secretary reported the names of 450 members now enrolled. 

The Secretary was directed to publish 1,000 copies of Vol. V. 

A motion was adopted authorizing the Secretary to sell full sets 
of past volumes (Vols. I, II, III and IV) for §4 per set so long as 
the supply lasts. 

Dr. J. C. Ridpath was allowed the sum of $50 for assisting the 
Secretary at the late meetings of the Society. 

The Secretary was authorized to draw warrants on the Treas- 
urer for such amounts as have been allowed by the Society at its 
recent meetings. 

There bejng no further business, the Executive Committee ad- 
journed. 
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AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL PRESS. 



The following journals and magazines and many others have 
placed the Society under obligations by numerous friendly refer- 
ences, and some of them by their regular visits to the Secretary's 
oflBce. To this list might (were it here appropriate to enumerate 
them) be added a large list of secular papers which are also entitled to 
the thanks of the Society for many favors and flattering notices: 

Agriculturist, Racine, Wis. ; Agricultitral and Horticultural 
Journal, Chicago, 111. ; American Garden and Floral Cabiriet, New 
York ; American Agriculturist, New York ; California Fruit- Grower, 
San Francisco, Cal. ; Canadian Horticulturist, St. Catherines, Onr. ; 
Colman^s Rural World, St. Louis, Mo.; Country Gentleman, Albany, 
N. Y. ; Drainage and Farm Journal, Indianapolis, Ind.; Eastern 
Fanner, Augusta, Me.; Farm and Home, Springfield, Mass. ; Farm 
and Garden, Philadelphia, Penn. ; Farmers' Home Journal, Louis- 
ville, Ky. ; Farmers' Revieio, Chicago, 111. ; Farm and Fireside, 
Springfield, O. ; Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Penn. ; Florida Dis- 
patch, Jacksonville, Fla ; Fruit and (rra/je-Grou-er, Charlottesville, 
Va.; Fruit-Grov:ers' Journal, Cobden, 111.; Garden and Forest, 
New York, N. Y. ; Green's Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. ; Hor- 
ticultural Art Journal, Rochester, N Y. ; Horticultural Times, 
London, Eng. ; Illustrated Pacific States, San Francisco, Cal.; 
Indiana Farmer, Indianapolis, Ind. ; Industrialist, Manhattan, 
Kan ; Journal Columbus Horticultural Society, Columbus, CX ; 
Journal of Agriculture^ St. Louis, Mo. ; Kansas Farmer, Topeka, 
Kan.; Maine i^armer, Augusta, Me.; Nebraska Farmer, Lincoln, 
Neb. ; New England Homestead, Springfield, Mass. ; Northwestern 
Farmer, Portland, Ore. ; Orchard and Garden, Little Silver, N. J. ; 
Our Country Home, Greenfield, Mass.; OA/o i^anyi^?*, Cleveland, O. ; 
Pacific Rn)'al Pi^ess, San Francisco, Cal. ; Popular Gardening, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. ; Prairie Farmer, Chicago, 111.; Rurcil Californian^ Los 
Angeles, Cal. ; Rural Hoine, Rochester, N. Y. ; Rural New Yorker, 
New York, N. Y.; San Diego Magazine, Ss.n Diego, Cal. ; Southern 
Cultivator, Atlanta, Ga. ; Texas Farm and Ranch, Dallas, Tex. ; The 
World, New York, N. Y. ; Tree-Planter and Fruit-Grower, Klgin, 
111.; The Citrograph, Redlands, Cal.; Western Farmer, Madison, 
Wis.; Wine and Fruit- Gi^ower, New York, N. Y. 

[Note. — The Secretary reluctantly omits the usual " roster of officers," 
iu view of his inability to secure such data as would warrant him in claim- 
ing for it even approximate correctnes-j. This is pirtly due to the indiffer- 
ence of officers of the several societies in making their reports to the Secre- 
tary, and to the overwhelming amount of labor required in obtaining correct 
lists.— Secretary.] 
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EXPLANATORY NOTE. 



The following sketch by Profeflsor J. C. Ridpath, LL. D., while not strictly 
and legitimately a part and parcel of this report, seems so admirably fitted to fol- 
low, if for no other purpose than as an embellishment to the volume, that the 
Secretary herewith presents the same, believing that all will read with interest, 
especially those who were of the fortunate numbers that accompanied the Doctor 
across the coTUinent and through the golden valleys of California. 

Secbetabt a. H. 8. 
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CHAPTER I. 

EN AVANT. 



The Rendezvous. — The Start. — Land of the Creeks, — Denison. — First Reception. — 
To Fort Worth. — The City, — Westward Bound. — Dunder a'nd Blitzen. — Land- 
scapes of Western Texas. — El Paso and Ihso dd Norte. — Tor-r-rol — Across the 
Gadsden Purchase. — The Arizonian Plateau. — Tu/iion. — The Sage-Bush, — 
The Marquis of Leap. — Oiant Cactus. — Shining Atmosphere. — Adobe ViUa^es. 

It has fallen to the part of the writer to put into form for the present 
volume some observations relative to the recent excursion of the American 
Hort cultural Society to the Pacific coast. He is not certain that within the 
limits of a few chapters he shall be able to present even an adequate sum- 
mary of the many objects of interest, and the thousand recollections and 
comments that rise to view whenever this great tour or overland voyage of 
the Society is mentioned. On the whole, it is doubtful whether any other 
company of people of equal numbers and equal abilities to see and to learn, 
to appreciate new conditions, and to estimate the value of the new facts and 
phenomena peculiar to the vast regions constituting the western borders of 
our country, have ever had such an extended and favorable opportunity for 
taking in an almost infinite variety of scene and circumstance, or have more 
fully enjoyed the advantages thus arising, than have our membership in the 
case of their California excursion. 

The present work will, of course, be confined to general views, and to 
such comments and observations as sprang from the larger facts of our tour, 
and will drop into details only as it respects certain particular parts of un- 
usual interest. It will not be expected that the writer has in all cases him- 
self been most interested and instructed with the same facts and conditions 
that have appealed most strongly to other and more observant members of 
the company ; but since his office is to make a picture of the whole, the draw- 
ing must be, of course, after his own conception, and the coloring from his 
own poor assortment of tints and pigments. 

A 8 has been stated in the opening paragraphs of the present publication, 

^Copyrighted by John Clark Ridpath. All rights reserved. 

(239) 
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the biennial meeting of the American Horticultural Society for 1888 was 
planned to take place at the two cities of San Jos^ and Riverside, California. 
The sessions were to cover a space of six days — the first three being the 24th, 
25th and 26th of January, at San Jos^, and the last three the 7th, 8th and 
9th of February, at Riverside. From the very first the reader must begin 
to make a liberal allowance for distance, and this is, at the beginning, brought 
forcibly to his attention by the fact that the two Oalifornia cities which were 
to be the termini of the excursion are no less than 570 miles apart 

In arranging the excursion, it was provided that the rendezvous of the 
various groups of members and their friends should be at Kansas City, on 
the 12th of January. A great many persons outside of the Society availed 
themselves of the opportunity offered by it to make a journey to the Pacific 
coast. These, however, were quite exclusively a superior class of people, who 
amalgamated well with the members of the Society, so that the company as 
a whole, large as it was, and representing as it did so many districts of our 
country, was especially homogeneous and friendly from the start. 

It happened that the ingathering of the excursionists was coincident in 
time with the oncoming of the first formidable snow-storm of the winter. 
Nearly all who left their homes on the 10th and 11th of the month did so in 
pleasant weather, but the gathering in Kansas City on the morning of the' 
12th was in the midst of a tempest of snow-flakes, portending still more 
serious conditions in the atmosphere. 

When it came to make up the trains, it was found that no fewer than 
twenty-five Pullman coaches were required for the accommodation of the 
excursionists; nor was there any unoccupied apace. The company was fully 
as large as the room which had been provided for it. The train was made 
up in three sections, and late in the afternoon of the 12th headed for the 
south and west The routes which had been determined on were : outward- 
bound, the Missouri Pacific from St. Louis, via Kansas City, to Fort Worth; 
the Texas & Pacific from Fort Worth to El Paso; and the Southern Pacific from 
El Paso to San Francisco and other points of destination. On the return^ 
either of several routes might be selected. Most of the excursionists ex- 
pected to return by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa F^; others, by the Central 
Pacific and Union Pacific to the points of departure ; others, still, by the Cen- 
tral Pacific and the Denver & Rio Grande. The option was even extended of 
coming home by way of the Northern Pacific ; but, owing to the season, few^ 
if any, availed themselves of this provision. It should be said, once for all^ 
that the arrangements made by the officers of the Society and railroad offi- 
cials for the transportation, the comfort and advantage of the excur&ionists, 
both in going and coming, were all that could be desired. 

In making a voyage of two or three thousand miles by rail, the traveler 
must content himself with riding half the distance through tunnels. Every 
night is a tunnel. With the coming of evening, the voyagers plunge into 
darkness, and for the next twelve hours the outer world is as though it were 
not. With the coming of morning, exit from the tunnel. The scene is 
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leversed. The attention of all is directed to the external landscape, and for 
the twelve hours ensuing each tires his senses with observation of the vary- 
ing scenes through which he whirls along, or stores his memory with such 
facts and fancies as have pleased him most. 

Our first twelve- hour tunnel reached from Southeastern Kansas to the 
central part of the Indian Territory. The morning of. the 13ch found us in 
the country of the Choctaws and the Creeks. The scene had already changed 
from the conditions out of which we had come. An occasional village of the 
red men took the place of the accustomed country station, with its post- 
master, its express agent and its company of loafers. The red man, how- 
ever, is not above loafing with the rest of us. At the time of our passage 
through he was also enjoying the advantages of another peculiarly American 
virtue. He was in the midst of an election. This is said of the Creek nation. 
The citizens of that commonwealth had just closed the polls after a great 
contest in the choice of a governor. The writer was surprised to learn, in 
a conversation with ex-Governor Ferryman, of the Creeks, that the issue 
involved in their election was also peculiarly American. It was a kind of 
state rights or nationality question. With this, also, was mixed up a certain 
amount of bloody shirt. It seems that some of the civilized Indians of the 
territory were, in their antecedents, strong Union men, while others had 
sympathized with the Confederates. It is true, moreover, that the questions 
thus arising have their roots in old differences of tribal organization -existing 
among the Indians before the present order was established. This is to say 
that, in the most ancient times, the Indians were strongly state rights in 
their methods and proceedings. The nations were broken up into tribes, 
and every tribe did as it would. From all that I could gather from the ex- 
governor, it would appear that the Indian races of the territory are greatly 
in need of some Hamilton or Madison to set them right in the fundamentals 
of politics. 

On the afternoon of the 13th the sections of our excursion drew up at 
the first major point of the journey, that is, Denison, Texas. Here arrange- 
ments had been made for a reception of the Society by the authorities and 
people of the city. A sufficient reason for this courtesy could be found in 
the fact that Denison is the residence of that most genial, able and popular 
gentleman, Mr. T. V. Munson, Senior Vice-President, past, present and future, 
of the Society. 

Denison chooses to call herself the Gate City. This is to say that here 
the traveler passes as under an archway, and enters the empire of Texas. 
The city has a population of about 15,000, and is rapidly growing in extent, 
enterprise and wealth. She is fairly epecimental of what the jargon of our 
times calls the New South. One of the characteristics of Denison is the 
3;Ctivity displayed by her merchants, business men and citizens. It is a 
handsome place, and the inference is easily drawn that the city is backed up 
by a region of great productive resources. Here are situated some of the 
shops, including the great round-house, of the Missouri Pacific Railway ; and 
it should be mentioned that on the night after our departure the last-named 
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structure was consumed by fire, together with twenty-three of the stalwart 
engines belonging to the company. 

There is coal in this country, and the rumor of coal. Much manufacture, 
large fruit-growing interests, and many other elements of prosperity, are dis- 
cernible to the actual eye ; and there is much more to the eye of faith. The 
Texan of this region has a good eye of faith, and his ear is of that variety 
which hears the tramp of the coming millions. All this is to say that Den- 
ison, as well as many other places in the Lone Star State, has a vast and vig- 
orous boom; and to the casual observer her people seem to be preeminently 
worthy to enjoy its advantages. 

The reception of our excursionists had been prepared under the auspices 
of the North Texas Horticultural Society. Garner & Haynes' Hall was 
selected as the place for the reception and banquet. As soon as the three 
sections of the excursion train had reached the station a committee of recep- 
tion met and conducted the Society to the commodious hall, where, under 
the direction of the ladies of the city, eighteen tables, all crowned with 
flowers, groaned under the weight of the banquet which had been prepared 
for the city's guests. Three evergreen mottoes adorned the walls : " Wel- 
come to Denison," " Texas, the Lone Star State," " Welcome to our Guests." 
Fruits and blossoms were heaped on every hand, and the handsome ladies 
of the city stood ready to serve the guests. The entertainment and banquet 
the first of many which we were destined to enjoy, were as generous as this 
favored region of country and the liberality of the citizens could make them. 
The banquet was hardly ended at night-fall, and an evening reception was 
added. The music and dancing were continued until the hour of departure. 

We have now arrived at that great North American necessity — the mak- 
ing of speeches. In the afternoon the guests were welcomed to the city and 
the banquet by Hon. Samuel Hanna, mayor of Denison. A brief address was 
made by a member of the Society in response. In the evening, while the 
entertainment under the auspices of the Choteau Dancing Club was on, for- 
mal resolutions by the Society were read by Mr. Sylvester Johnson, of Indi- 
ana. These were enthusiastically adopted. Cheers were given for the 
ladies of Denison, for the city, for Texas, and for whatever else was reckoned 
worthy of a cheer; and the entertainment concluded at eleven in the even- 
ing. As the excursionists gathered into their berths, and the hum of excite- 
ment subsided, the Titanic engines headed away to the west of south for Fort 
Worth. As the last section was drawing out from the station, an alleged 
poet, who chanced to be among the excursionists, handed to the editor of the 
Sunday Oazetteer, the following stanzas, as expressive of the sentiments with 
which the guests of Denison took leave of her hospitality : 

OUR ANSWER. 

I. 
How brighter is the traveler's devious way, 

For friendly faces and the warmth of meeting ! 
The grateful hand records the hour and day 

And memory of every gracious greeting. 
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II. 

For us this night the fair Gate City throws 
Her portals wide; she spreads her fruits and flowers 

For stranger guests, escaping from the snows; 
She makes her sunshine and her blessing ours. 

III. 

From borders far the gardener is here, 

The man who prunes, whose trees bring daily duty ; 

Your Lone Star meets him with a feast and cheer ; 
Her mistletoe is his from hands of beaut v. 

IV. 

Not ingrate we, not quick to taste and go ; 

Not idly at your feast our sense regaling ; 
But bearing with us to the overflow 

A cup filled ever from a source unfailing. 

V. 

And this we seek in other days from you — 

Some look cast backward from the far hereafter — 

Some thought for us, as ours for you is true, 
Of this fair night of welcome, dance and laughter. 

VI. 

Oh, men and women of this southern land, 
Oh, sons and daughters who have smiled and spoken. 

Receive our hearts, in trust, with parting hand. 
And be your peace a day-dream never broken. 

The night journey of the 13th brought us to Fort Worth. By the court- 
esy of the weather clerk we had enjoyed sunshine and balmy air during 
our afternoon in Denison. Of this, however, we took a sudden leave, and by 
the time of our arrival at Fort Worth had plunged into what may be called 
a spell. The city was spattered with rain and mud, but, under cover of the 
dismal morning, it was easy to see that the place was one of great enterprise 
and progress. From a manufacturing and commercial point of view it is 
likely that Fort Worth leads all the Texan cities. It is substantially built, 
with hroad streets and some attention to sidewalks. At Fort Worth the 
Society had no reception. Some preparations had been made for a consid- 
erable stop and a drive about the city, but certain delays of the train, the 
intolerable splutter of the rain-storm, and other untoward circumstances, 
defeated the project. So, for some hours, the most venturesome of the ex- 
cursionists beat about the principal streets, while the timid were glad to 
remain in their Pullmans, reflecting on Noah's flood. 

It should be said that the country which we had traversed thus far from 
Kansas City to Fort Worth is almost continuously beautiful and fertile. The 
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scarcity of timber and of water-courses strikes the attention of those who 
have been accustomed to plentiful distribution of these benefits; but the 
mind immediately reverts from the disadvantages just named to the grand 
expanse of prairies, still matted with last year's grasses, and suggesting a 
reserve of productive power in comparison with which the puny resources 
of our smaller fields and pastures in the Middle and Eastern States are as 
nothing to infinity. Of the regions thus far traversed, the Indian Territory 
surpasses in beauty, while Texas excels in the promise of production and 
wealth. 

At Fort Worth our trains were whirled onto the tracks of the Texas & 
Pdcific Railway. Our engines set their Titanic eyes toward the sundown, 
and we were off on our journey along the longer diameter of the Lone Star 
State. It was from this time forth that new ideas?, never to be efficed,of the 
imperial expanse of our western country, of its limitless horizon and bound- 
less skies, were impressed upon us. No one who, for ten hours together, on 
the rapidly flying train, sits by the window of the coach and gazes out on 
the spreading prairies and far-off horizon of the Texan landscapes can ever 
forget the impression of sublimity and infinite extent which they leave upon 
him. One must needs hear the voice of prophecy and the murmurs of a 
half-audible apocalypse as he views the scene, and dreams of the coming ages. 

A strange experience, however, not wholly agreeable and totally unex- 
pected, awaited our excursionists as they traversed the Texan plains. Men- 
tion has been made of that immense snow-storm which blustered and roared 
around us on our way from Kansas City to the south. Out of this we 
emerged in the southern part of the Indian Territory and through the first 
stages of our Texas pilgrimage. But a low barometer, striking the United 
States very anomalously about a thousand miles west of Manitoba, at a place 
called Medicine Hat, and sweeping down the Rockies as far as Cheyenne, 
whence its course was deflected to the east, had, in the mean time, got in its 
work ; and a ferocious blizzard of cold and snow, howling like a grizzly bear 
out of the Yuba mountains, came rushing after, striking Texas squarely in 
the side, and, in a tornado about fifty miles in breadth, swept on to the south, 
until its boreal mane of icicles and sleet was melted off in Mexico. 

Through the pathway of this monster, at right angles, the three sections 
of our train were obliged to pass. It struck us on the northern side. The heavy 
Pullman coaches rattled in the blast. The thermometer went down into the 
cellar. At Abilene a piece of frozen mercury hanging by the door of the 
eating-house said something about 10^ below zero. But the temperature 
might well have been borne by people inured to cold had it not been for the 
accompanying storm. The writer has had the pleasure and excitement of 
several blasts in his life, but he deliberately declares that of all the bitter, 
biting tornadoes that ever he was struck withal, the most terrible and mer- 
ciless was that which gnawed his overcoat and bit off his beard on the night 
of the 14th of January, out on the Texas Pacific. Our people suffered 
severely. Women cried with the cold, and some of their husbands used 
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language. Numbers of the excursionists lay awake all night in their berths 
shiveriDg and shuddering. Thus did the writer, who, in his desperation, 
offered the porter of the Anchoria twenty-five cents apiece for every article 
which he wopld pile on him during the night. One passenger, putting his 
hand on his frozen forehead, said he thought he was dead. Another, when 
a hot box was announced, suggested that it be put in his berth for five min- 
utes! Another said that he never had until then discovered the advantage 
of Elijah's going to heaven in a chariot of fire. But the bit'e: night went 
by, and by ten o'clock of the following morning the trains had swept out of 
the blizzard, the most terrible ever known in Texas, and had found again 
sunshine and genial air. 

By the time the traveler on his way to the Pacific coast reaches the 
western parts of Texas he has sufficiently ascended the great plateau to 
bring him into new classes of phenomena. By this time nature has changed 
her aspect; the elevation above the sea has become so great as to give to the 
atmosphere that shining transparency which he has never seen before. Dis- 
tant objects begin to draw near, and in the horizon are seen at long inter- 
vals the first suggestions of the mountains. As a rule, the train skims ever- 
more the surface of the earth ; there is neither cut nor fill. The sky is a 
blue canopy overhead, and the earth is an infinite pasture of coarse grass, 
broken with patches of sand. 

We now pass the tributaries of Bed river and the Brazos. If our vision 
could stretch 150 miles to the north we should see the head- waters of the 
Canadian. Yonder, far to the south, are the gathering streams of the 
Colorado. Still farther before us, and at right angles to our course, is the 
Rio Pecos. Within these wide boundaries I estimate an area of 35,000 
square miles. It is the Llano E^tacado. As we journey westward the 
vast plateau lies mostly on our right. Verily it is the Staked Plain— staked 
by nature with multiplied millions of yucca stems, weird and still on the 
vast expanse. Hence its name. They are veritable stakes of the desert. 
Sparsely scattered on the borders, they thicken in the distance and blend in 
a dark, low wall along the far horizon. 

But let us note with ever-increasing admiration, the glory and splendor 
of this luminous air. There is certainly nothing like it in the world — 
except, of course, in California. The eflfect of this atmospheric transparency 
can not be appreciated or understood save by experience of the senses. 
When the vision first reaches out through the shining air you siy, " Well !" 
Your seat- mate says, " Hello!" The lady who sits in the next seat lifts her 
small kid glove toward the window and smiles. The effect out yonder is 
nearly like that of a first-class opera-glass, say one of Le Mai re's, of Paris. 
The diflFerence is that when you look through an opera-glass you know you 
are looking through' something, and that there is the illusion of the lenses. 
But here there is no illusion at all : you just see. The gain in visual distance 
is just about what you would gain from a good opera-glass. Of course, they 
tell you all sorts of li— hyperboles about how far it is to this and to that 
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which you see out there toward the horizon. It is as easy to say forty miles 
as ten. Nevertheless, you do see with amazing distinctness to an amazing 
distance. Beyond, on our right, for instance, at this little station on the 
plateau, is old Sierra Blanca. If the train would stop for a half or three- 
quarters of an hour (and you consult with the conductor about that matter), 
you could walk over to the foot of Blanca and touch him. You could look 
up his shining front and say, " Hello ! old fellow, how long have you been 
here ?" But the train is going to pull out in five minutes, and so you do not 
go. Presently the question is, " How far is it to Blanca, anyhow ?" Some 
guess a mile and a-half ; some, distrusting their senses, say three miles, or 
four miles. You ask the natives on the platform, and they tell you the 
thing that is not. But the honest and straightforward Capt. W. J. Maltby, 
of Baird, who knows about these things, says it is fourteen miles. Still, to al 
seeming, Blanca stands just out there. You could go in half an hour and 
salute his great toe. Farewell, Blanca, perhaps forever! 

After Fort Worth, the next formal stage (what the old Greeks called a 
staihmos) for the excursionists was El Paso, Texas. Look at its place on the 
map. For a good reason, those discerning old Spaniards called it The Pass. 
Here is the Eio Grande ; and yonder, to the north, only a few miles away, is 
the bold and gigantic heel of the Rocky Mountains. Through here you 
must pass if you would go to the sundown. The railroads have found it so. 
They also must traverse this notch 'twixt river and mountain if they would 
find their way to the west. So I believe the city of El Paso is wisely 
planted. It appeared to me to be a good place for establishing an enterpris- 
ing population of some hundreds of thousands of people. I did not inquire 
into the census, but I suppose that ten or fifteen thousand have already 
gathered here; and there is the hum of business. Here we stopped for half 
a day. Very courteous attentions were given to the Society by the authori- 
ties of the city. We were escorted to the hotels, and shown the principal 
objects of interest as soon as practicable. Many of the company made for 
the bridge of the Rio Grande, and most of them were for the first time on 
the soil of a foreign people. This is Mexico; that is the Rio Grande, a 
broad, fiat stream, skimming along over sand-bars, with low banks, or no 
banks at all ; and beyond, and just before, is the low Mexican town of Paso del 
Norte. A strange sight to the thrifty, blustering American is this quaint, 
half-silent, sunshiny place, with its adobe houses and musical echoes of the 
Spanish tongue in its streets. I have been surprised to note how soon the 
general tone and rhythm of a foreign language will fix themselves in the ear 
of a stranger. One needs only hear the natives of a foreign city speak their 
own language for a single hour, and the sound thereof will remain with him 
forever, like a voice in the tree-tops. 

Not a little amusing was it to see the manner in which the good Mexi- 
<;ans of Paso del Norte had planned to entertain us. We were horticulturists) 
you know— men and women of the garden and orchard. What, forsooth, 
should the del Norte people do for us to please and instruct our company ? 
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This is what they did. They provided for us a bull-fight. The arena was on 
one side of their principal street, at the western end - and their old cathedral, 
built, as they allege, in 1640, was on the other side! These two facts were 
what they had to show us — an old cathedral and a bull-fight; strange 
mixture and jux aposition of what remains to us in these last days of the 
ancient cruelty and persistent faith of the old Latin race. 

Some of the more reputable of our company stayed away from the bull- 
fight; but the rest of us, reckless of reputation, went. The ticket was 
a dollar. It was strictly a horticultural show ! An arena, boarded up to the 
height of ten feet and about eighty feet in diameter, was the scene. The 
seats of the spectators rise in rows from the top of the arena, so that the 
latter appears as a pit. Over the seats, on high, are stretched thin awnings, 
through which the Mexican sunshine in many places manages to get its 
yellow feet on the benches. Here is the crowd; and the band of Paso del 
Norte blows brass music across the arena. The cat-call is " Tor-r-ro ! tor-r-ro !" 
Soon a gate inside the pit is opened, and tor-r-ro plunges in with a snort. 
He is of a size, shape and general architecture wholly repugnant to the 
great American idea of what a bull ought to be. Moreover, he has been 
trained to this sort of business. The scars of fifty old tights are on his neck 
and shoulders and sides. He inspects the arena, knowing what is to come. 
Here are the picadores, on foot — gorgeous creatures in green and red, with 
fiat caps on their heads and a tassel. But they are active as cats. In the left 
hand each picadore takes a red streamer, and a little pike in his right hand. 
He flings out the streamer in the face of tor-r-ro, who plunges at it. The 
picadore jumps aside and prods his four-footed superior in the side or 
neck. There is much of this sort of business. The picadore takes two 
arrows embossed with colored paper and little streamers. He runs squarely 
into the face of tor-r-ro, who plunges at him, and when between the very 
horns of his enemy reaches over and plants his javelins in the taurine 
shoulders. There they stick. At the last the raatadores come in on horse- 
back, either with lassos to throw the bull and relieve him of the tormenting 
spikes and arrows in his flesh, or else to kill him with a saber- thrust in the 
side and drag him out of the arena. During the afternoon there were four 
of these fights. The sympathy of one of the spectators was wholly with the 
bull, and doubtless many others entertained the same sentiment with regard 
to the essential merits of the contest. Is a white man ever justifiable in 
going to a bull-fight ? Rarely, if ever. There is one pretty thing to be seen 
in Paso del Norte, and that is the Spanish baby sitting in the window on the 
south side of the principal street, seven doors east of the crossing of the 
Mexican Central Railway. 

Over in El Paso the excursionists suppered after the manner of Amer- 
ican citizens, and then betook themselves to the trains. It was already the 
gathering shadow of evening, and we must now tunnel through another 
night. It was matter of regret to most of our company that the darkness 
fell upon us on our entrance into New Mexico. Nor did we make our exit 
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into light until we had entered Arizona. We know where we are going, 
however, as well as if it were day. We know th^at on leaving El Paso we 
are to cross the Rio Grande and traverse from end to et)d the celebrated 
Gadsden Purchase. It ig the old Mesilla valley, south of the River Gila, em- 
bracing an area of 4o,53o square miles. This is the country which was 
'■ jji*rc/ia«cd " from Mexico by the United Siates in 1853. The transaction 
was a sort of amicable finale to the treaty of Guadalupe Hidaldgo ; that is, 
our mild-mannered Uncle Samuel took a few millions in his left hand and a 
rusty sword in his right, walked up to Republica Mexicana and said : " A 
fair day to you, my sister. Fve bought another of your little farms. There's 
the money ; take it, or — " 

With the morning of the IGth of January, our v'sion took in, for the 
first time, the landscape of what the last generation chose to call the Great 
American Desert. The atmosphere above this Arizonian plain shines like 
crystal. The plain is almost absolutely treeless and void. Except some cot- 
ton-woods on the margins of far distant and ambiguous streams, nothing 
worthy of the name of tree is seen. Still we continue to traverse that limit- 
less expanse of coarse, but nutritive, grass on which the millions of buffalo 
once inhabiting this infinitude fed and fattened and flourished. Buffalo 
grass is the alfalfa of the bison, as the clover is the alfalfa of the Jersey heifer. 

It were hard to conjecture the outcome of this strange and marvelous 
Arizona. What is it to become in the future ? Can large populations plant 
themselves, expand with enterprise and quicken under the stimulus of great 
resources here on this seeming waste ?' Can cities be built, and trees be 
planted, and mines be opened and hamlets scattered through this vast 
region, with its arid surface and flashing atmosphere ? 1 know not. Doubt- 
less the accessible supply of water lies at the solution of the problem. This 
American desert, be it known, is not the desert of Cobi, not Sahara. These 
latter are merely infinite plains of juiceless, lifeless sand, heap)ed here and 
there in dunes and tossed by reckless whirlwinds. Not so these plains of 
Arizona. They h^ve in them, on the contrary, every condition and element 
of boundless fertility and fruitfulness, except — except locder. It is water, 
fellow citizens, that you must have. If we could, we would rain upon you ; 
but we can not. Our humidity is hardly enough for ourselves. Therefore, 
we can not be wrung out for your sakes. You must either drip or dig. If 
you will, mayhap you shall flourish ; but without some artificial contrivance 
for watering your desert, it appears to us that it is destined to lie there blis- 
tering in the sun, flashing briefly with its springtime expanse of buffalo 
grass, and then drying up like a furnace for ages yet to come. May you be 
watered, my brethren! 

From the entrance into Arizona the ascent is gradual, but generally 
perceptible, as you journey to the middle and western parts of the terri- 
tory. Our excursion made one important stop in the region here described. 
At Tucson, about midway of the Arizonian plateau, our sections drew up 
for dinner. The hotel piazza skirts the railway tracks. It is called the San 
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Xavier, and is in every respect a reputable place for eating. Under the 
porch, when we were pilgrims there, were set up the bones of an enormous 
saurian, taken from a Fand-bad not, far away. They were, indeed, gigantic 
fragments, and were, evidently, constituents of a frame that would have 
been appalling in its entirety. Frv)m some hasty proportions I figured his 
length at 180 feet. You could have put a six-inch stovepipe through the 
foramen in his cervical vertebra. As to the rest, we were not a little inter- 
ested with the horticultural display which the Wide-awake people of Tucson 
and vicinity had extemporized for us on the platform. Benches were set, 
and the products displayed after the manner of a fair. Several ladies were 
present, who were, evidently, in sympathy with their country and believed 
in its resources. Especially did the affable and polite Doctor expa- 
tiate to us on the excellence of what Central Arizona was able to produce 
and exhibit. As a matter of fact, the vegetables shown were by no means of 
an inferior quality. Some pumpkins sat there serenely, ap big and yellow 
as those of the Ohio valley. There was also some corn, well developed, but 
rather small and flinty. There were squashes and beets, both of superior 
quality, and Lima beans not to be excelled. Some other beans, manufact- 
ured after the Spanish pattern, were exhibited on the benches, and several 
succulent plants completed the fair — and a good article of celery must be 
added to the list. 

What else may be said of the Arjzonian landscape ? Over the buffalo 
grass is seen ever and anon a vast area of sage-bush and cactus. Of the 
former much has been said and written. It is a peculiar evergreen sort of a 
growth, as high as your breast or head, and having somewhat the general 
shape of an arbor vitse. It is not bright green in color, but dirty looking 
and melancholy. The bushes are scattered irregularly at an interval of a 
rod or five rods in the thinner thickets ; but in the denser parts they crowd 
up against each other like the evergreens of a nursery. In such places you 
see no longer the plain, but the level top of the sage growth stretching for 
miles away. This scraggy bush seems to subserve two general purposes in 
the economy of nature. First, it furnishes the Arizonian cow with a dernier 
ressort in the way of browsing. For a great part of the year, indeed, it is 
her principal resource and comfort. The man accustomed to the sweets of 
civilization enters some objection to this kind of forage for the reason that 
it taints those curious substances alleged to be milk and butter. It should be 
observed, however, that even this flivor of sage is not as bad as that infamous 
weed called the ramp, which the cow of the Ohio valley used to get to the 
utter disgust of all who lived upon her bounty. Clumps of cattle are not 
infrequent on the Arizonian plains. They are more plentiful here than in 
Southern California. A week or two later than the time here referred to I 
saw these Arizonian bullocks, rather blue as to their meat, hung up in a 
denuded state in the market-house of Los Angeles, a spectacle to gods and 
men. It should be said, in this connection, that the cattle all the way along 
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from Eastern Texas to the spurs of the Sierra Madre are rapidl/losing their 
wild and ferocious aspect, and, under the impact of foreign breeds, are tak- 
ing on the civilized counten.ince and seithetic architecture of the Durham 
and the Holstein. The Texan steer, famous for years in the cattle tradi- 
tions of mankind, with his six-foot spreading horns and speed of a race- 
horse, has already become a specter, and in another decade he will have 
gone to join his friend, the buffalo, in the limbo near the moon. 

The second general use of the sage-bush is to furnish a necessary covert 
and castle for his excellency the Marquis of Leap. Vulgar people call this 
nobleman Jack Rabbit, a low and undignified name, totally out of keeping 
with the character of him to whom it is applied. The Marquis of Leap 
lives in the sage-bush. It is his keep. His manner of life is that of a feudal 
lord. He goes forth on expeditions, and then returns to his own place. 
The Leaps constitute the largest family known in the blue-books of nobility. 
The fact is that, unless the laws of primogeniture and the doctrine of entails 
shall be adopted by them, it appears that the whole family and tribe will de- 
generate into a gross democracy. Still, from the passing trains of civilization, 
the danger seems not imminent. A single marquis or duke is seen, at in- 
tervals, sitting unarmed near his residence or careering away on some 
romantic expedition. As he rides, he rises in the saddle. 

Concerning the other vegetable growths of Arizona, the most conspic- 
uous are the cacti. Of these, the name is legion. Without attempting to 
discuss varieties, I will mention only a single species, and that the most 
conspicuous. The giant cactus (Cereus gigarUeus) is, I believe, one of the 
most interesting objects of natural growth to be seen in the world. It is 
certainly one of the most peculiar. From a poetical point of view, it has 
the quality of adding to the solitude of the desert. Its aspect almost makes 
you afraid. Under the moonlight it becomes a veritable ghost. The plant 
consists of a single column, rising with perfect perpendicularity from the 
ground to the height of ten, twenty, even forty or fifty feet. It is a fluted 
column of pale green, covered all over with small, white clusters of nettles 
and quills porcupine-like and barbed. It stands in perfect stillness. A 
group of them in the shadows of evening are as weird in appearance as the 
standing rocks in the Garden of the Gods. 

Besides the sage-bush and the cactus, many other varieties of such like 
half-desert growth are found as you continue your journey. When the train 
stops to water, you skurry out for ten or twenty rods and pluck off" or pluck 
up a half-dozen kinds of semi-evergreens. You guess at their names. You 
ask your learned friends in the Pullman what they are, and your learned 
friends do not know. You lay them up in the hat-rack till the next stop, 
when the same observations are repeated. The next day all your specimens 
are gone. Nobody brought anything home with him, except the indefat- 
igable Vice-President Munson, who is still considering the subject. 

Our course now lay through the western parts of the territory, where 
we were still more astonished with the brilliancy of the views, the absence 
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of vegetation, the infinite expanse and the far-off mingling of earth and sky. 
It is in this region that the Arizonian towns and hamlets of the mud-builders 
are so frequently discovered. I do not mean archseological ruins, but living 
towns, full of Mexicans and people. You see them at a distance of a mile or 
two, these low adobe buildings set in a row, as if fronting on a street — per- 
haps it is a street The houses are as cubical as a die block, and about as 
high. They have square doorways, and in these the traveler is likely to see 
several walnut-hued, Indian-like faces, half-covered around with long streams 
of the blackest hair. In fact, the hair of these people, especially the women, 
is so black that it is white. But I was speaking of the houses. They are, to 
all intents and purposes, an exact reduplification of the structures that 
covered the ancient Babylonian plain a thousand years before Nebuchad- 
nezzar was a boy. The only difference, as I understand it, between the 
houses on the banks of the lower Euphrates and the Tigris, as they were built 
and inhabited almost 4,000 years ago, and these adobe huts of the mixed races 
populating Western Arizona is that the rule of building among the old 
Babylonians required that all structures should be set with their corners, 
rather than their sides, to the cardinal points of the compass. All the 
modern people, so far as I know, choose to set their buildings so that the sun, 
at rising, at noon, and at evening, shall strike the three sides rather than the 
angles of the structure. Canst thou tell me why, O man that knowest ? 



CHAPTER 11. . 

FROM YUMA TO LOS ANGELES. 

The Colorado Desert — Committee frxmi Eschol. — FruU Baviquet en nmte, — Ontario 
andlbmona. — Oravge Orchards Galore.^ Fird Glimpse at The Angds.— Down 
to SarUa Ana. — Glance by Daylight, — Excursion through the Valley, — There- 
fore, Besdved. — The return to Los Angeles. — Sketches cfthe City. — Good-night. 

The Southern Pacific Railway as it reaches from the plateau of Arizona 
for the southeast corner of California descends with some rapidity to a lower 
region of country. On this part of our route we again ran into the darkness. 
Our trains entered the Golden State at Fort Yuma about midnight. At this 
point the railway bends northward to reach an approximate parallel with the 
Pacific coast. During the remainder of the night we ran through what is 
called the Colorado desert — a long, low trough between the Sierra Madre 
and the Coast Eange mountains; and with the coming of dawn we found 
ourselves in a region of lifeless aspect which might well merit the designation 
of desert. The route from Yuma to a short distance north of Indio is nearly 
all below the level of the sea. At one place the track descends to a depth of 
300 feet below that level. From this great sag the train creeps up, through 
a course of some 120 miles, to the little town of Indio; and here, for the 
18 
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first time, the traveler from, the south strikes the real California. In early 
morning our excursionists were breakfasted at Indio ; and here there had 
been prepared for us a rare and most agreeable surprise, first of many 
which the enusing month had in store for the members of the Society. 

The enterprising citizens of Riverside, some sixty miles further on and 
to the left of our course, had prepared for our company its first feast of 
fruits, and had sent the same by a committee to meet us at Indio. Here,, 
on our arrival, we found a commodious room at the station stored with 
beautiful baskets laden with the choicest fruit, one basket for each member 
of the Society. Each of these packages contained such a store of samples 
and varieties as would be hard to parallel anywhere in the world. First of 
all, there wer^ in the basket three or four of those tremendous and luscious 
Washington Navel oranges, as big as cocoa-nuts, entirely seedless, and rich 
with meat and fiavor. Next, a half-<lozen little mandarins, with their kid- 
glove finish and pungent juice, were added. Then came two or three splen- 
did bunches of that great grape called the Muscat, famous everywhere in 
California as the best of the raisin-producing varities. To these were added 
clusters of the raisins themselves, made from bunches of the same grape- 
Finally, there were in the interstices some excellent specimens of figs, prunes, 
apricots, English walnuts and almonds, th^ whole covered with flowers. 

All these choice fruits were grown at Riverside, in that splendid citrus re- 
gion which we were afterward to visit. It is not impossible that the people who- 
sent us, in advance, these three hundred baskets of fruits and the committee 
who delivered them into our hands, and who rode with us on our way as far 
as Coltoa, hxd some justifiable pride in their contribution to our knowledge 
and happiness. I say happiness, my friends ; for you should have been par^ 
takers of that lunch of Paradise. The appetite of a m in who has traversed a 
thousand miles of plateau and desert is fearfully and wonderfully made. 
The travelers took each his basket to his respective Pullman, and there he 
did devour it as to its contents till nothing thereof remained. Some thought 
to preserve a residue for the future ; but, like human wrath, which is said ta 
disappear with sundown, that fruit melted away. The Riverside committee, 
with the companionable Mr. H. J. Rudisill as its chairman, made the ac- 
quaintance of our company, and left us for their own place at the town of 
Colton. 

Thispxrtof the journey was still through a region which was only a 
modified form of the desert behind us. At Colton you pass between the two- 
flourishing towns of Riverside, on the left, and San Bernardino, on the 
right, both almost in sight of the train. Immediately after leaving this 
place the scene begins to change. The landscape shows evidences of reviv- 
ing vegetable life. At the town of Ontario these traces of revival are 
distinct, and promising young orchards appear of oranges and apricots. 
To most of the excursionists, this was their first glimpse of that great fact 
in the prophecy of California, the orchard of orange trees. The sight 
especially in midwinter, is beautiful, inspiring. The orange is a tree oi 
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dark-green foliage, and the contrast in color between its leaf and its fruit is 
restful to the eye, pleasing to the taste. But of this much more hereafter. 
At the little town of Pomona, with her mythological na-ne and p'easant 
gardens, the evidences of fruitfulness were stiH more abundant. The 
orchards grow almost continuously oq either hand. They stretch away to 
still greater distances. They flash up green and luxuriant again and again 
as the delighted excursionists sweep on through their first surprises at the 
spectacle of green leaves and ripening fruits in the middle month of winter. 

We were now in the valley of San Gabriel, and were nearing the 
metropolis of Southern California. The railway here bends to the west- 
ward, as though it would plunge down to the Pacific. In the mid-afternoon 
of this 18th of January, as we whirl on through what is now an almost con- 
tinuous grove of orange trees, alternating with orchards of apricots, peaches 
and prunes, instinct touches our elbow and says, "City!" It is a great 
distance back to the last one ! But yonder are the spires of another ; not 
many spires, but many roofs, and even the beginning of noise on the streets. 
Here, then, we are at the station of La Ciudad de la Reina de Los Angeles, 
the City of the Queen of Angels, or, for short, Los Angeles. Our stay in the 
western metropolis, however, is to be but brief this afternoon, for we have 
been invited by the officials of the Southern Pacific Railway to accept the 
courtesy of a free excursion down to the town of Santa Ana, and the citi- 
zens of that place have added their invitation. It is thirty-eight miles 
distant, a little to the east of south. And here we go. 

It gives one a shudder, however, to be transferred from the luxurious cush- 
ions of the Pullman to these bare and rattling day-coaches ; and, by the way, 
what are these black-looking spots on the floor between the seats ? But the ride 
is a joyous one. You have to sit close together ; ladies or no ladies, it is all the 
same. There is none of the stately distance and cold disdain of the sleeping- 
coach, where everybody has a square yard to himself ; so we are happy on the 
way. And here is the town of Anaheim ; and three or four miles further on is 
the pretty Santa Ana herself. We can not see the lady, however, to-night; she 
has retired. The excursionists are quartered on the town, and many of 
them in the Hotel Brunswick. With the morning light they peei> out 
of their windows, and, lo ! a vision is there— yards, not green, indeed, but full 
of flowers, roses blooming, calla lilies standing with their big cups open to 
the sunshine, and orange trees on every hand. Under those trees what do 
you see ? It is the scattered golden fruit. January and February are the 
months of the ripening of the orange. Recently there has been a wind, a 
high wind, a dreadful wind, in all California. Much fruit is shaken down, 
but much more hangs on the bough. The orange stem, by the way, is, 
fortunately, the toughest stem in nature ; you may pull and pull to no pur- 
pose. It even resists your knife-blade as though it were of whalebone. 
Nevertheless, this ill-omened wind twisted off much fruit, and there it lies. 
Never the like of that did you see before, my friends. Those oranges lying 
there under the trees on every hand are as thickly strewn and as little 
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noticed as the black walnuts where they fall in autumn under their parent 
trees in the Wabash valley. When you first gaze upon this fruit-covered 
ground you hear a voice much like that which came to St. Peter when he 
saw the sheet full of things, saying, " Arise, slay and eat.*' 

After breakfast we observed this scene with wonder. Up and down the 
street on either hand, everywhere, you have this semi-tropical display. Here , 
too, are palm trees and an occasional banana. Here are long lines of the 
beautiful, smooth and white -barked English walnut, shaped like an apple tree , 
but handsomer. I do not mean like a California apple tree, but like an old 
orthodox Puritan Pippin or Vandeveer. Now we are taken up by this train 
of free carriages and driven about the young city and its environs. It is 
what the Californians call a valley. Inside the compass of the foot-hills we 
have here an area of about 20,000 acres, all adapted to the raising of oranges 
and other fruits of the semi-tropics. Figs grow here, lemons, apricots, 
prunes, English walnuts, almonds, and even the banana a little. The people 
of Southern California claim the banana, and even the date palm ; but these 
are truly tropical fruits, and I doubt whether they will flourish as far up as 
this region. But there is enough here, and to spare. Without going beyond 
the range of home products you can make up a table to set before a king. 
We are driven through beautiful avenues, with orange orchards everywhere, 
vineyards there and apricots yonder. These Santa Ana people claim that 
they can do the business without artificial irrigation. Doubtless they can ; 
indeed, it is manifest on every hand ; but perhaps a controllable supply of 
water would add somewhat to the regularity of their production and the ex- 
cellence of their products. 

There is, on this 19th of January, a sale of lots and properties going on 
in the city. Part of the motive in bringing us here was that we might be 
present at these auctions. Some of us attended the sales ; others concerned 
themselves simply with the productive resources of the region. All were 
delighted with this first of many journeys aside into the blooming and fruit- 
ful towns of California. We were treated in a hospitable way by the citizens 
of Santa Ana, and, before departing for Los Angeles, had the pleasure of 
telling them what we thought of it in the following words of hearty formality : 

The people of Santa Ana have just reason to be proud of what nature has pro- 
vided for them, and what they have so diligently improved. We tender them not 
more our thanks than our congratulations. 

It is our deliberate opinion that they have planted themselves in an environ- 
ment as favorable for profitable industry as it is inspiring to the highest faculties 
of taste and beauty. Their wide and mountain-girded valley seems to us to be 
almost an ideal home for man, and the promise for the immediate future is that 
it will become a veritable garden to its utmost limit. 

To the people of Santa Ana we are indebted for a view of the most novel and 
beautiful landscape that most of us have ever seen, and we take this imperfect 
m3thod of expressing to them our sense of satisfaction and gratitude. 
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The return to Los Angeles on the afternoon of the 19th gave us oppor- 
tunity to see the country by daylight There was much variety of scenery. 
Here and there a hamlet or small town, little valleys with considerable ele- 
vations in the distance, recurring orange orchards and farmers* ranches.- 
On arriving at the city we availed ourselves of the remaining day to visit its 
places of principal interest, and to drive through some of the beautiful 
suburbs. This was our first contact with the real city life on the Pacific 
coast. The aspect of everything is suflBciently different from what we should 
meet in the Middle or Eastern States. It was our misfortune to reach Los 
Angeles at a time when excessive rains had reduced everything to a loblolly. 
The streets fairly sloshed with their currents of mud. The sidewalks, how- 
ever, are good ; and little does' the Queen of the Angels care for such a trifle 
as mud. Of all the cities built by men, none has had a better opinion of 
herself than this Los Angeles; and not often, I believe, has the opinion been 
founded on better reasons. Perhaps the city has already reached a popu- 
lation of 65,000. Her census is increasing at the rate of about 1,200 a month. 
She believes in herself and in her future. She goes with a rush. Here on 
this principal street the throng is as great as on Fourth street in Cincinnati. 
A regular funeral procession of hurrying citizens is on either side; and as 
for business, the roar is like that of an incipient Babylon. She has her ex- 
travagances, too. She has staked out all the circumjacent country and named 
her streets and numbered her lots for miles away. She has put up the 
price of these properties until the mention of the figures on a corner lot 
would strike a millionaire with hiccough. 

The people talk of cutting California in twain about the midriff, making 
a southern State withal. Of this, Los Angeles is to be the capital and glory. 
She is going to do for herself, moreover, what nature has failed to do, that 
is, scoop out a harbor down yonder on the Pacific, twelve mile's away. No 
matter what it costs, she will have a harbor. She will make one as good as 
that of San Diego; and then, like ancient Athens, she will have a kind of 
Piraeus and a Boulevard des Nations leading up to the metropolis. The fact 
is that what Los Angeles has not dreamed of doing, and imagined herself 
capable of doing, is inconceivable. The average visitor, as he scrutinizes all 
this business, at first makes up his mind that all these booming schemes will, 
one of these days, split like a balloon, and that the fellows careening in the 
basket below will find the earth by a sudden and accelerated descent. Da- 
rius Green decided that flying was easy and delightful, but that the critical 
point was when you came to alight. It is due to say, however, as it respects 
this Queen of the Angels, that she has $15,000,000 on deposit in her banks, 
and that she considers her present swell no more than a premonitory 
symptom of the bigness of her destiny. The resources of this beautiful 
valley of San Gabriel may, perhaps, justify her confidence and fulfill her 
dreams. 

As we were not going to leave the city until midnight, many of the ex- 
cursionists spent the evening as they would in seeing the sights. As the 
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hours passed and the necessity came for getting to our coaches, we found 
the rain pouring down, and as the station was at considerable distance, it 
became a serious matter how we should reach it. Part of the excursionists 
got dolefully lost in the rayless streets of Chinatown ; and some otherwise 
dignified gentlemen came to the train that night in such plight of mind and 
person as they were never in before. Under such circumstances the warm 
and genial apartments of a Pali man car at midnight are among the most 
grateful refuges that a mad and muddy wayfarer ever sought or found. For 
the present, Oh, Qaeen of the Angels, au revoir. 
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It was almost day-dawn on the morning of the 20th of January when 
our pilgrims left Los Angeles behind them and struck out through the 
valley of San Fernando for the mountains. The reader must here examine 
the map and note the course of the Southern Pacific Railway from the south 
to Central California. He will observe that some thirty-five miles from Los 
Angeles the railway strikes the mountain range, through which it makes its 
passage down the northern slopes into the Mojave desert The contrasts in 
the forms and features of the landscape in this region are suflSciently strik- 
ing and memorable. In emerging from the caflon to the plain you find 
yourself in a veritable desert. But here, as everywhere, the reader must be 
on his guard with respect to the meaning of this word. Desert in Califor- 
nia means simply a waterless plain. You must not think of sterility in this 
connection except as superinduced by the lack of water. As like as not 
you are whirling along over a soil of infinite fertility and fifty feet in depth. 
So it is, doubtless, in this Antelope valley, through which we pass after leav- 
ing the mountains, and so, also, in the desert of the Mojave itself. But as 
the case now stands this waste, much like some parts of Arizona, seems in- 
capable of any production whatever. I have little doubt, however, that just 
in proportion as the water supplies of yonder mountains are tapped and led 
down in life-giving streams to this barren plain, the borders thereof at first, 
and all parts afterward, will burst out blooming with all those things which 
the senses of men desire and their appetites consume. 
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Here is the town of Mojave. In a subsequent part of his own journey- 
ings through California the writer was lodged at this place for eighteen 
hours. During that time he did as much as his natural parts would bear in 
traversing the desert stretches and in climbing the mountain-slopes six 
miles away. The latter experience gave him opportunity to study in its 
first conditions the wonderful process by which these valleys have been 
formed. The Californian valley is totally different from the fact so called 
in the countries east of the Mississippi. The former is simply a level plain 
between the mountain ranges. This plain is sometimes a half mile and 
some times a hundred miles in width; but whatever be its extent, the proc- 
ess of formation has been the same. The substance of the valley is the 
detritus of the mountain-slope. Yonder, on the right and left, at an average 
distance of from five to thirty miles, rise the sloping walls of the Coast Range 
and the Sierra Nevada. They are made, for the most part, of granite. 
Here and there they are of porphyry or sandstone. The latter is Hugh Mil- 
ler's famous old rock, and the former, along with gneiss, is, I believe, a 
member of the granite group. Now, this granite, exposed to the action of 
the elements, gradually decays. In vulgar language, it rots. It breaks off 
in small blocks, perhaps an eighth of an inch, may be half an inch, in big- 
ness. These, in their turn, disintegrate under the action of the elements. 
The needles of sunshine and of frost penetrate them till they are reduced 
first to sand and then to soil. Meanwhile, the rains come. Heaps of snow 
are piled up in the gorges. With the return of spring these melt and rush 
down in turbid fl[o6ds, carrying with them the material with which the 
valley is tilled up. Of course, a lowland formed in this way will be nearly 
on a water-level. As a general rule, the California valleys are as plane as 
the surface of the sea. In this respect, their appearance, until broken by 
vegetation and the works of man, is less varied than that of the smoothest 
prairies of Illinois or Iowa. 

Our Society was borne on through this Mojave desert — ^and now the map 
is again in requisition. The reader will note that the Sierra Nevada and the 
Coast Range mountains bend together at the northern extremity of the Ma- 
jave desert, thus constituting what is virtually a continuous chain. The two 
ranges are like the link of a log-chain laid on the ground. At the apex of 
these mountains which you now approach is the great pass of Tehachapi. 
Through this famous mountain gorge we now make our way, climbing up 
to a height of more than 4,000 feet, and then winding around the summits 
on our way down by the little Swiss-like town of Caliente into the great San 
Joaquin valley. It is at this place that Mr. Hood, the distinguished engineer 
of the Southern Pacific Railway, in order to gain distance in the descent 
from Tehachapi down to the plain, has performed the difficult feat of con- 
structing a loop. That is, the track of the railway is carried around a series 
of declivities until it passes under itsdf nearly at right angles. On the descent 
you see before you, and far below, the tunnel under the track through which 
you are to pass in winding down. At the same time the track is visible be- 
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hind you on the mountain-side, and far above. To one unaccustomed to 
such wild and magnificent scenery^ and such astonishing windings about of 
the rushing train, the scene before and behind, above and below, on the 
right and on the left, leaves on the mind an impression of sublimity and of 
the triumph of human genius over the tremendous obstacles of the natural 
world which can never be removed by circumstance or dimmed by the lapse 
of years. 

We now find ourselves at the bottom, or cul-de-sac, of the great valley 
of San Joaquin. Again, O reader, consult the map. This splendid valley 
stretches, as you will see, from this bottom against the mountains to the 
latitude of San Francisco. There it is joined from the north, as you 
will further observe, by the equally magnificent valley of the Sacra- 
mento. These two plains are the glory of California. They are formed 
as follows : The San Joaquin river, taking its rise in the mountain ranges 
of Mariposa, flows down into the plain, and thence makes its way to the 
north through a distance of more than a hundred miles. In like manner 
the Sacramento, gathering his waters from the great ranges about Mt. Shasta 
and Mt. Cloud, and, indeed, from all the mountain spurs as high as the lati- 
tude of Goose lake under parallel 42° N., descends to the level, and flows 
with full volume to the south until, at a point due east of San Francisco, the 
two rivers join their waters and fall into Suisun bay. Thus it is that one 
great valley, fully four hundred miles in length and in some places nearly a 
hundred miles in breadth, sweeps from north to south and from south U> 
north through the center of the Golden State. 

This region is the foundation, the basal fact, of those tremendous pro- 
ductive resources which, as much as her geld, aye, more than her gold, has 
justified California in calling herself the Eldorado of the world. This is the 
region where, aforetime, the older men of the California of to-day became 
the kings of the flocks and herds. It was on this magnificent plain, espe- 
cially in the northern part of it, that twenty years ago the traveler might see 
the expanse clouded, here and there and everywhere, with thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of cattle and sheep. Such ranges as were established 
in this limitless valley were never seen otherwhere in the world, except in 
New South Wales and Queensland, and there only for sheep. Even to-day ^ 
as you sit by your window journeying from Caliente to Fresno and from 
Fresno to Lathrop, you see, ever and anon, the shades and ghosts of the 
magnificent herds which once flourished on this beautiful plain. 

By the time our excursionists were well on their way to San Francisco 
we became aware that we had h^id the good fortune to attract the favorable 
attention of the people of the Golden State. Everywhere we were met with 
marks of favor and esteem. Doubtless, to a certain extent, the Californians 
were, for interested reasons, desirous that we should be well impressed with 
their country and themselves; but the members of the American Horti- 
cultural Society are the last of mankind to remember or consider this part 
of the subject. We recall only the hospitality with which we were treated 
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by the citizens of the great commonwealth where we were strangers. They 
made friends with us. They took us to their homes. They showed us their 
cities and country. They spoke with pride and exuberant spirits of what 
they had and what they expected to have hereafter. There was nothing 
small or meager about any part of the treatment which they bestowed upon 
us. They invited us here and there and everywhere, and welcomed us as 
guests and kinsfolk. 

On our way through the valley of Sj,n Joaquin we were met, first of all, 
by a delegation from the town of Tulare. We were asked to stop and ban- 
quet with that people and to ride with them through their vineyards, or- 
chards and fields of alfalfa. We soon learned, in such cases, to extemporize 
little ofl&clal and semi-ofl&cial meetings on our train. We then and there 
resolved that we would do this or would not do that. In the case of the 
invitation from Tulare, we gladly accepted the call. Our train reached the 
station about sunset, and we were received by the citizens with the greatest 
cordiality. They had prepared for us a banquet at their principal dining- 
hall, where we found the tables loaded, as usual, with substantial and fruits 
and fl )wers. Nearly everything had been gathered from the gardens and 
orchards and fields about Tulare. After the banquet a formal reception was 
tendered to the Society in the Odd-fellows' Hall. We were welcomed in 
good speeches, and replied as best we could. Resolutions were tendered 
to the authorities, and guests and hosts fraternized after the manner of our 
kind. 

Tulare is one of the newer towns of the San Joaquin plain. It is not a 
large place, but flourishing and full of pluck. Here, as almost everywhere, 
the great question is water ; how to procure it and how to distribute it are 
the problems. Artesian wells are successful in the neighborhood, and 
mountain reservoirs and Tulare lake and river are expected to do the rest. 
It is a great region for alfalfa. We were assured by the gentlemen who 
welcomed us at the reception that as much as eleven tons to the acre had 
been produced in the vicinity. Apricots and French prunes grow well in 
this part of the valley. The summers are hot here, the thermometer rising 
with facility to 108° and 110° in the shade. This, however, is no uncommon 
report in the matter of California temperatures; but all Californians do 
solemnly aflBrm that in their dry, light atmosphere a summer heat of 110° 
does not oppress the human system, and is by no means so dangerous to 
health and life as is a temperature of 90° in the lowlands and heavy, humid 
air east of the Mississippi. 

The chief resource of Tulare is, I believe, in her production of the 
raisin grape. The whole region is well adapted for vineyards. The 
grape crops are profuse and rich in sugar, and the weather, in the drying 
season, is so hot and dry as to cure a crop with the greatest facility and 
perfection. It may be remarked in passing that this is about the latitude 
where the traveler from the south touches the wine-producing districts 
of California. In general, the south is favorable to the raisin grape 
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and the north to the wine grape. Perhaps I mistake in giving the first 
place to the raisin grape in the Tulare district. The apricot orchards are 
among the finest. Here we become acquainted with the process of drying 
this fruit, and other fruits as well, by the action merely of sun and air. Be 
it known that in this California atmosphere vegetable and animal tissues 
alike are exempt from decay. Fruits and living bodies of all sorts simply 
dry up into untainted mummies of themselves. No artificial means of 
preservation are required; and the best of it is that the essential essences, 
flesh and flavors of the fruits are preserved within the unbroken skins 
which held them when they were gathered in summer. It thus happens 
that a California Muscat grape has a raisin for its next form. So, also, of the 
apricot and the prune, fresh and dried. 

We were now introduced to the processes of thus preserving the Califor- 
nia fruits by mere natural agencies, and also in the great drying-house of Mr 
Morton, of Tulare. It is the simplest thing in the world. The fruits are gath- 
ered, in their season, into shallow wooden trays about three feet square and 
three inches deep. When the trays are filled they are set on the ground in the 
open sunshine between the rows of the grape-vines, of apricot or prune trees, 
and in a few days the work is done. In the case of the apricots the fruit is cut 
in halves and the seeds are taken out. The eastern man will immediately im- 
agine the hazards of dews and rains ; but the Californian smiles with confi- 
dence. He knows that the rain-storm is not going to visit him at this time of 
the year. He knows that the mere water-juices of his fruits will be carried off" 
by this dry, hot air and contributed to the lakes and snow-banks of the^Sierras. 
His fruits mainly dry into a beautiful wax like substance, semi-transparent as 
it respects the apricot and raisiUj'knd delicious in the highest degree. As 
for your cured prune, he remains, as he was before, a veritable Ethiopian. 

Before leaving Tulare a message had reached us from Fresno inviting 
us to stop at that place and enjoy an entertainment. This invitation was 
also accepted. In the forenoon of the 2 1st we arrived at this thriving young 
city, and made our headquarters at the Hotel Hughes. Almost the only 
drawback upon our enjoyment on several of these reception occasions was 
the fact that we were there in the season of rain-fall. The California valleys 
are capable, like other parts of our poor planet, of becoming muddy on slight 
provocation. This is especially true in places where the soil is much worked 
up, as in roads and streets. The boulevards of Fresno were canals of mud 
when we were there, and there was much slopping around ; but the people 
had out their carriages and cabs, and the under-foot condition was as nothing 
to us. 

One thing should be added in this connection, and that is that a Cal- 
ifornia mud-bath is of short duration. Just give the clear air and sunshine 
a few hours of executive freedom, and away goes your mud. I noticed one 
thing peculiar about the thin slop of these broad streets in Fresno, and that 
was that the shining wheels of the vehicles rolling through it were almost 
as little defiled by its contamination as though they had been driven through 
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shallow lakes of quicksilver. It does not stick at all. The spokes and felloes 
and hubs come out absolutely clean. At our hotel we enjoyed an excellent 
lunch, and were then taken up for our drive through the suburbs and coun- 
try. It was at Fresno that we struck the grape-producing region in its full 
glory. One of the finest, but by no means the largest, vineyarda in California 
is that called the Barton, just north of the city. Yonder it is, before you. It 
is as four-square as Babylon, exactly a mile oa each side, and along each side 
is a shining row of Lombardy poplars. They make an inclosure of just a 
section of land. It is almost a water-level as to its surface, and one of the 
darkest and richest soils to be seen anywhere. This land sold, seven years 
ago, for $20 an acre, but the vineyard was recently purchased by an English 
syndicate for an even $1,000,000. In the middle of each side of the square 
is a great gate-way, arched over, with the name Barton on the arch. Two 
splendid boulevards leading from gate to gate in either direction thus cross 
each other in the middle of the section. At the crossing, and in one corner 
thereof, forty acres are appropriated to the buildings and small orchards 
connected with the vineyard. The remaining six hundred acres are all in 
grape-vines. Near the northeast corner a canal enters the vineyard, bearing 
its various channels of water throughout the whole. In this connection it 
may be said that the distance to which water will percolate the soil from the 
trench in which it flows depends largely upon the character of the soil. 
Under favorable conditions the moisture will extend two hundred to four 
hundred feet without further distribution than the natural percolation of 
the water. If, however, the soil have any considerable percentage of clay 
in it, the distribution is by no means so free ; ^.nd in such cases the channels 
have to be multiplied. 

But now as to the vineyard itself. I did not see a solitary trellised 
grape-vine while I was in California. No frame-work is employed in 
its support, except a stake when the vine is young. The idea with the 
vineyardists of these regions is to produce a grape tree, and not a branch- 
ing vine; they trim and prune accordingly. All the vineyards are of 
a common type, as it respects the form and general character of the 
growth. The vine, on its planting, grows rapidly, and is at once cut back 
to a low stump. The idea is that the tree shall be from two to three feet in 
height — hardly more. From this, as the low stump increases in size, vigor- 
ous vines are thrown out each year to the distance of from six to ten feet. 
But these vines, in the following January after they have borne their fruit 
for the season, are cut away, carried out of the vineyard, heaped in piles and 
burned. Then you see only the rows of low stumps or stools remaining. 
These are set about nine feet apart; and the appearance of the vineyard to 
him who is not familiar with it is sufficiently novel. Such is this Barton 
vineyard, and such are all the rest. The California grape tree grows in rows. 
It becomes four inches, six inches, ten inches, in diameter. In such a case 
it is like the low, tapering stump of a tree. At the Centennial Exposition 
of 1876 a section was exhibited, sawn from a California grape tree, eighteen 
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inches in diameter. In the vicinity of the old mission of San Dligo there 
are vines 120 years old, and too large for the circumference of the arms. 
The average California vineyard of to-day shows a tree of from two to five 
inches in diameter. There are thousands of acres of young plantings, and 
occasionally an old vineyard that has seen its day. In some places the rows 
of trees are as close as six feet together ; but, as I remember. Prof. George 
Husmann, of Napa, told me that nine feet is the proper distance. Here, 
in the middle of the Barton vineyard, stands the great winery. Fresno is on 
the border line between the raisin gr&pe and the wine-producing varieties ; 
but the Barton makes wine. Last year the product of the establishment 
was 385,000 gallons. Here it is, stored in these enormous casks. You pass 
between them. If their contents should happen to gush out, you would be 
in a worse condition than was the Duke of Clarence on the day of his sui- 
cide. 

We are driven through other enormous vineyards in the neighborhood, 
through apricot orchards, through orchards of prune trees and peach trees, 
with some English walnuts, almonds and figs. 

Fresno is quite a city. There is enterprise here. The fact is that, along 
this line of the Southern Pacific, there is still a vast opportunity for the in- 
vestment of mcHiey ; but, thou simple soul of man who readest it, I have not 
a cent invested in the neighborhood, and never expect to have! But if I 
had the money, you know ! 

At ten o'clock on the night of the 21st we were away for San Francisco, 
and the next morning we saw spread out on our right a sheet of living 
water. Welcome, O lake or bay, or whatever you are! At any rate, you 
are shiny and wet, and I hope you have fishes in you more numerous and 
happy than these thousands of skimming water-fowl on your surface. The 
world without water would be a dry place! Our commandant, of whom I 
will tell you by and by, says that it is Suisun Bay. We are heading straight 
for Oakland. Yonder, on the other side of the water, is the town of Benicia, 
where the boy John Heenan developed his biceps and pectoralis major be- 
fore the days of Duke O'SuUivan and the Prince of Wales. 

By the map you will see the peculiar configuration of land and water in 
the vicinity of San Francisco. Suisun bay, you will note, is furthest inland. 
It is connected with San Pablo bay by Martinez strait; and the San Pablo 
opens out into the still greater bay of San Francisco. The latter swings 
inland and drops to the south twenty-five miles or more, dividing the penin- 
sula of San Francisco from the mainland on the east. It is like a great 
aquatic leaf, having the Golden Gate for its stem. These shining waters are 
among the most capacious and splendid of their kind in the world. Nature 
has been very unequal in her distribution of harbors around the shores of 
this mundane sphere. For some reason the eastern coasts of continents are 
generally much more favored than the western. The latter are gener- 
ally smooth and bayless for leagues on leagues away. So it is along the 
western coast of the United States. The harbors are fe"w and far between* 
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The passage across the Bay of San Francisco requires half an hour. 
Landing on the other side, you are stunned with the vociferations and clamor 
of the cabmen and hotel-runners ; but, with all their noise, they stand in 
rows, and do not take you by violence. Outside you enter the commodious 
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California has but two worthy of consideration. These are the great bays 
of San Francisco and San Diego. It is hard to conceive of any more beau- 
tiful and safe waters for them that go down to the sea in ships. That of San \ 
Francisco is many times the larger ; but the San Diego haven is so smooth 
and deep and sunny, and even capacious, as to invite all wayfarers of the 
deep to anchorage in its waters. 

Here, then, is Oakland; but for the present we concern not ourselves 
with her, pressing on to the metropolis. Your train strikes the waters of the 
bay. You run out on the stone causeway and pier till you reach the wharf, 
with its depot and station of the great ferry-boats. As you p^ss up into the 
waiting-rooms and make your exit for the boat you may casually behold 
some of the most stunning advertisements which the genius of man has yet 
devised. San Francisco would have you, at the very threshold, to under- 
stand that she has her enterprises and her valuables. You walk around to 
X the prow of the Oakland deck, and the bay stretches before you. To the 
left it reaches to the horizon ; to the right you see, in the harbor. Goat Island 
and Alcatraz ; across yonder, there she is : 

" She looks a sea-Cybele fresh from ocean, 
BisiDg with her tiara of proud towers 
At airy distance with majestic motion, 
A ruler of the waters and their powers." 
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cars of the first street cable road ever laid on this planet. It required San 
Francisco to do that thing. We are whirled up to our hotel and rendezvous. 
It is the Podace, my friends, and of the Palace something more by and by 
Our journey from Kansas City, with the delays occasioned by the blizzard 
and our several stops and excursions ad interim^ has occupied eleven days ; 
and we are already hard run for time to reach San Jos^ in season for the 
opening of the session of the Society on the day after to-morrow. Our pres- 
ent stay in San Francisco, therefore, must be merely a pause on the way • 
but before we go our reception must not be neglected. The California 
Board of Trade had provided for our coming. They had arranged all things 
for our comfort and progress. Several of the officials of the board and other 
distinguished men of the city and State were present to meet us and to greet 
us. The board has its own rooms and halls of exhibit in the first story of 
that part of the Palace formerly called the Grand. Here we were received 
in a body, and announcement was made for some local sight-seeing on the 
morrow. 

The softest bed in the world is that of a tired traveler. You sink upon 
it with an infinite sigh. Your ideas lose their form and swim into indis- 
tinctness. Meanwhile, your body spreads out flatter and flatter on the bed 
till, in the language of my friend, James Whitcomb Eiley, you " drip over 
the edges just like molasses." For ten days past we had done our sleeping 
in the Pullmans— a pretty good job, too, in its way, but, after all, dry-land 
sleeping is the best. It has more body and stability. A man asleep in his 
close berth in a palace car will dream a long time before he sees the angels 
or hears a voice out of paradise. 

On Monday morning the San Franciscan committee had us out bright 
and early, or, rather, dark and early — for there was a bad rain, mixed with 
fog and other ingredients— to see the city. The cable car lines of San Fran- 
cisco are among the best to be found anywhere. They carry you out yonder 
to Golden Gate Park, and are there in a twinkling. It is said that when 
John Wit Tee Man first saw the cable car he walked up to it, touched it, ex- 
amined it, and then said : " Melican man makee f unnee sing, allee samee. 
No horsee, no mulee ; no pushee, no pulley ; go like h — ee, allee samee." 

This morning we have our first glimpse of the great park which San 
Francisco has created between herself and the Pacific. We look out from 
the famous Cliflf House to the Seal Eocks in the offing, inhale the sea breeze, 
walk a few minutes in Sutro's Garden, which may be said to have more fresh 
air to the square inch than any other place in the world, and then return to 
the city and the rooms of the Board of Trade. The Californians are great eat- 
ers, but they never drink— hardly ever. A really sumptuous lunch has been 
spread for us, and many distinguished personages are convened to welcome 
us to the repast. Hon. M. M. Estee, of Napa, is present, and makes us a 
speech. So, also. President Hatch and Professor Hilgard, and several other 
gentlemen from different parts of the State. The good things are taken with 
free hands, and Johnson, the prohibitionist, of Indiana, is discovered to be 
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in a hopeless minority. The San Francisco men have fixed up a fine pro- 
gramme for us to be followed out on our return from the south, and many 
incidental plans are made for our future comfort and delight. These thing& 
are announced to us, and then we spend an hour in the halls of the btmrd 
inspecting some of the finest fruits and vegetables which this poor planet ha& 
ever yet produced. 

So, tarrying a single day at San Francisco, the Society hurried on it& 
way to the place of its first formal meeting. In going to Sjin Jos^ we passed 
down the peninsula, beyond the bottom of the bay, and made our exit into 
the valley of Santa Clara. The county of Santa Clara considers herself the 
favored region of the Golden State. There are many grounds for such a 
sentiment and belief. As we skim along the perfectly flat surface of the 
country, almost on a level with the Pacific, we can but be astonished at the 
evidences of fertility on every hand. Such a soil is, according to my judg- 
ment, hard to parallel anywhere in the world. It is a black, damp loam in 
the lower parts, with an element of sand and drier constituents at the higher 
levels. Sometimes pebbles and small stones are scattered oyer the surface, 
and, indeed, constitute a part of the body of the soil. The color of this earth 
is not that blue-black hue which sometimes deceives as to its real fertility ,. 
but it is the dead black peculiar to the richest loam or humus. It is evi - 
dent, too, by the first glance, that this promise of fertility in the Santa Clara 
valley is fully verified by the facts. It is fifty miles from San Francisco to 
San Josfe. We make the run on the afternoon of the 23d of January. In 
going down the peninsula, we see on the right the foundations of what is to 
be the great Leland Stanford, Jr., University. I have made a careful study 
of the charter of this institution, and say, deliberately, that I regard it as the 
best organic form that has ever been devised for a university of learning. 

Here we are at the old town of Santa Clara. Everything in California 
is either San or Santa. It is evident that in the prehistoric ages the saints 
and saintesses were in the ascendant on this coast. The old Spanish padre& 
had the finest and best assorted lot of saints that were ever catalogued. They 
did them honor, too, when they distributed their names on these mountains 
and valleys and rivers of California ; but whether it is an honor to a saint to 
put his name to an old adobe mission house, or even to a town, is, at least, 
questionable. Some of these saintly names are musical, and grateful to the 
tongue and ear; but others, say San Buenaventura, for a specimen, are 
tedious and drawling forms of speech that ought to be abbreviated or abol- 
ished in the general interests of civilization. As for Santa Clara and San 
Jos^, their names are exquisite. It is three or four miles from the former 
to the latter city. Toward evening we are at our destination. Great prep- 
arations have been made for our reception and entertainment. Delegations 
are in waiting at the station to receive us and conduct us to our places in 
the city. Most of the members are taken to private homes. Beautiful 
places they are, too, and rich in comfort. Others are lodged in hotels— the St* 
James, the Lick, and others. The comin g of night finds everybody comfortably 
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ensconced. Here, again, however, as the horticultural pilgrims find to their 
grief, the mud of the streets is quite intolerable. It has arisen and overflowed 
the crossings, and the word loblolly is again in requisition to describe it. San 
Jos^ apologized roundly for this condition of afiairs. It was her rainy sea- 
son, she said ; and not once in years were the ^skirts of her garments so be- 
draggled and soiled. She was sorry. If she could have foreseen it she would 
have had a force at work to clean the crossings. All this, however, passed 
in a day or two, and the streets became first passable and then dry and neat. 

Here, then, is the first terminus of our pilgrimage to the Pacific coast. 
San Jos^ is a beautiful city. Here about us are a few traces of the old Spanish 
civilization which was planted in these lovely valleys before the coming of 
the man who speaks English; but these remnants and traces of the ancient 
regime are rapidly passing away. That project of Louis Napoleon to restore, 
as he said, the equilibrium of the Latin races in the new world has ended 
in thin smoke. The Spanish element in all the western slope of the United 
States is subsiding. Like the adobe walls of the old mission houses which the 
padres aforetime reared, with infinite labor, in this region, this southern 
stock is crumbling down, and will soon be mingled with the soil. It may 
interest the reader to know what he would easily infer to be true, namely, 
that the Hispanio-Mexican population in California is most thickly distrib- 
uted nearest the southern limits of the State. As you journey to the north- 
ward the distribution, especially away from the coast, grows thinner and 
thinner, even to nothing. In the vicinity of San Diego from 25 to 30 per 
cent, of the population is still of Mexican blood. As far up as Los Angeles 
nearly 20 per cent, of the people are of this stock; but with the latitude 
of San Francisco it falls oflF to less than one-half of this proportion. Mean- 
while, however, the Oriental has rushed into the place of the Spaniard — that 
is, the Mexican Spaniard. It was a bad swap in most respects, but in other 
points of view I am not sure that civilization has been injured by the ex- 
change. Whatever may be said of the Chinaman in other respects, he is at 
least industrious and frugal. 

On the morning of the 24th the first session of the American Horti- 
cultural Society for 1888 was opened in the auditorium of the Baptist taber- 
nacle. Everything had been arranged for the comfort and convenience of 
our meetings. It had been one of the misfortunes of our excursion to Cali- 
fornia that the distinguished President of the Society, Mr. Parker Earle, of 
Cobden, 111., had not been with us on the journey. He had, however, in due 
time, arrived at San Jos^ on an excursion of his own, and was in his place at 
the opening of the session. 

It is not the business of this general sketch of what we saw and heard and 
imagined while on the Pacific coast to enter into the details of the horticult- 
ural meetings held at San Jos^ and Riverside. These details, of course, con- 
stitute the subject-matter of the interesting volume to which the present 
sketch is only an addendum, or afterpiece. This is what the old playwrights 
used to call an epilogue— a piece to be spoken afterward, or omitted alto- 
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gether without injuring the sense. The report of the proceedings of our 
meetings is full of interest. Scarcely a single paper or speech was delivered 
at these meetings that was not in some sense spoken by one who was an 
authority on the topic presented. The very best horticulturists of the United 
States, and, indeed, of the whole continent, were present to participate in 
the discussions and to add, from the rich stores of their experience and learn- 
ing, to the value of whatever was said or suggested. 

A word, however, should be added in this connection relative to the great 
-citrus fair which had been provided in the city as one of the leading induce- 
ments to the Society for holding its sessions at this place. Citrus fair means 
■an exposition, first of all, of the six species of fruits constituting the genus 
-aurarUiacea. These are, first of all, the orange; second in importance of the 
group, the lemon ; then the lime ; then the citron and the shaddock ; lastly, the 
pumalo, or so-called grd,pe-fruit. Each of these has its respective value, but 
the first three are the important species. These are produced in great 
abundance and perfection in many parts of Southern and Central California. 
The fine hall where the fair was held was filled to its capacity with one of the 
richest imaginable displays of the fruits here named, and of other species bet- 
ter known to the people east of the mountains. It was evident on entering the 
hall that the genius of woman was dominant in the arrangement of the fruits 
and flowers. Not satisfied with merely heaping these around or setting the 
floral contributions in miscellaneous disorder, the ladies of San Jos^ had 
arranged everything after the manner of art. On some tables the oranges 
were heaped up after the style of cannon balls in an arsenal yard. Some, 
times they were so arranged as to make a cottage or grotto. Sometimes 
Chey were made into festoons, or intertwined with evergreen. So of the dis- 
play of lemons and limes, and so, likewise, of all the other myriad fruits 
which the splendid fertility of the soil and the equable climate had ripened 
ior the occasion. 

The citrus fair was primarily the exhibit of the fruit and vegetable prod- 
ucts of the Santa Clara valley. Other segions, however, had sent in their 
•contributions. This is especially true of Northern California and Oregon. 
That part of the display which had been sent to the exposition from the 
•counties of Sutter and Butte was among the most attractive of the various 
exhibits. 

The fecundity of the soil of this country about San Jos^ is as well illus- 
trated in the character of its vegetable products as in its frui^ and flowers. 
It is doubtful whether the specimens of vegetable growth dig^layed in this 
horticultural hall could be surpassed for magnitude and perfection of devel- 
opment in any garden or field of the world. It is not my purpose to enter 
into details, but a reference to one single species of vegetable may suffice. 
Take the beet. Have you an idea, reader, of the size and appearance of 
one of the beets of Santa Clara ? Here they stand, with the bottom roots 
jrestiag on the floor, against the side of this pyramid of garden products. It 
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reaches to the top of your cane. I should have said he reaches, for this huge 
Titan is certainly entitled to the distinction of sex. There, next the floor, 
are his two short legs, and at the upper parts of his hody his arms hranch.. 
out somewhat after the style of the arms of an East Indian deity. He looks,, 
for all the world, like an image of Buddha. You might properly set him on 
a hracket and pour a libation to his divinity. His body is more than a foot 
in diameter, and he weighs a hundred and seventeen pounds. How is that 
for a beet ? Many other products are of almost equally astonishing propor- 
tions and quality. 

The feature of the display which most astonishes the observer is its- 
variety. Here is almost everything : oranges, lemons, limes, apples, apri« 
cots, olives, peaches, prunes, plums, citrons, cherries, figs, walnuts, almonds,, 
pecans, the whole range of vegetable products, products of the field, corn,, 
wheat, barley, oats— why, man, everything that grows in the ground or on 
top of it, and some things belonging to the deep sea, are here at this exposi- 
tion ; and the Oalifornians are actually aware that they have made a fine dis- 
play ! They smile when they tell you so, and when you tell them so they 
smile. 

I have now reached a delicate point in this essay. I mean the jealousy 
of the California' towns. No girl was ever as jealous of her first lover as one 
of these communities is jealous on account of its good parts, and the danger 
that they may be disparaged by comparison. Eeally, my dear people of the 
California cities, it seems to us that this thing is misplaced and absurd. 
Why should your civic communities here and there have envy and enmity 
toward each other ? I can not conceive that any legitimate, right-minded 
competition should engender such a feeling. On the whole, the exhibition 
of these jealousies and bickerings is prejudicial to you in the eyes of strangers. 
Really, you are too great, and have too many of the good things of this world, 
to indulge in local spites. This envious disposition I have noted reaches to 
a great distance. One town is jealous of another a hundred miles, aye, four 
hundred miles, away. You act and sometimes speak and write as though 
your town and city were the very loadstone toward which all the magnetic 
atoms of enterprise in the world must be attracted ; and when any atom ^ 
anywhere, persists in standing crosswise to the lines of your attraction, you 
get mad and spit. 

It is all nonsense, my friends. I can not perceive any legitimate causes 
for enmity between San Jos€ and Riverside, Napa and Santa Rosa, Los 
Angeles and San Diego. Of course, in so far as there is mere jocular 
emulation between your different districts and towns it is all right, even 
amusing. There is no malice in fun. There is no incendiarism in a 
joke; no bloodshed in a sarcasm. Your jokes at each other's expense 
are highly entertaining. This great work of art, for instance, which the 
genius of San Jos^ has put up in the principal show window of her principal 
street, to illustrate the products and manner of life at Los Angeles, appeared 
to me to be rather harmless — altogether harmless if inspired and understood 
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as a piece of fun at the expense of the southern city. I hear that a year ago 
Los Angeles began this business by the construction of a painting of the 
satirical order, the motif oi which was a sarcasm on the resources and civiliza- 
tion of the Santa Clara valley. It must be confessed that the San Jos^ans 
have got even with the Queen of the Angels. This alleged painting is 
highly entertaining. It has mountains in the background, sharp and peaked, 
and covered with snow. They are marked on the summits, "Summer re- 
sorts of Los Angeles." Up there in the inaccessible glaciers are laid out lots — 
" For sale — a thousand dollars per front foot." Down here in the valley are 
some of the products of Los Angeles— a tarantula, a horned toad, two or three 
little blasted oranges, some pieces of prickly-pear and bits of broken stone. 
The artist has had his revenge on the people of the south, sure enough; but 
I trust he had no malice. Malice is the meanest reptile in the world. It has 
a head on each end, bites without provocation, eats its own of&pring, and 
hates the daylight. 

There are many things about the city of San Jos6 to hold the delighted 
attention of the visitor. It is a beautiful place, and a beautiful country. In 
ancient days there was an old Spanish mission here, but that has been swept 
away by the incoming tides of civilization. Progress, refinement, enterprise, 
wealth, all the benefits born of industry, and all the virtues born of intelli- 
gence, have taken the place of ancient immobility and superstition. San 
Jos^ is well and substantially built. The streets are wide and straight. Her 
public structures are highly creditable. Her people are keenly awake to the 
benefits of their situation, and are reaping a golden harvest by the develop- 
ment of the limitless resources which nature has put at their disposal. The 
people of the country round about are adding orchard on orchard for miles 
away, to the foot-hills of the mountain ranges. In these orchards are planted 
such a variety of fruits as it would indeed be diflScult to parallel in any other 
region ; and the annual yield from these beautiful, bright trees is so great as 
to be incredible. 

Besides the sessions of the Society, besides the valuable addresses which 
were delivered, besides the rich and variable display of fruits and flowers in 
the hall of the citrus fair, besides the beautiful city herself, with her endless 
hedges of square-trimmed cypress, her lines of eucalyptus and her nodding 
palms, besides our formal reception on the night of our first day, with the 
music, and speeches, and promenade — besides all this, two or three matters 
of the first interest remain to be mentioned in connection with our sojourn 
in San Jos^. First of these was the banquet. On the last evening of the 
sessions of the Society, in the fine Turnverein Hall of the city, a feast had 
been prepared for us, and to this, in due time, we were conducted. Many 
invited guests besides ourselves thronged to the hall. Rarely has such good 
management been seen, as it respects a great crowd at a banquet. Fully five 
hundred guests were present On entering the vestibule, ladies to the right, 
gentlemen to the left ; well ordered cloak-rooms; everything conducted by the 
compass and square. It was most admirable in the beginning, and the rest 
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was dplendid. On being ushered into the hall/ the banquet tables, row after 
row, stood before us. Here it was that the ladies of San Jos^ did themselves 
proud, indeed. The guests were admitted to the banquet hall section by 
section. All were seated at the signal. The perfume of rich flowers was in 
the air. The tables were crowned with blossoms. Great lilies rose to their 
queenly height Vases were heaped with fruits. All manner of viands were 
distributed on every hand. Ladies, whose refined manners were as conspic- 
uous as their executive skill was manifest in the feast, had charge of the 
various sections, and smiled a welcome to the guests. It has been the good 
fortune of the writer to be present at several banquets in his life, but it is 
his deliberate judgment that in the richness of the feast, and the delightful 
ease with which it was administered, the banquet given by the ladies of San 
Jos^ to the members of our Society on that genial evening of the 26th of 
January was the richest and most varied that he ever beheld. By this it is 
not meant to disparage the score of other feasts to which we were invited in 
the cities of California. Each of these had its particular excellence, as, for 
instance, our delightful banquet under the dome of the Capitol at Sacra- 
mento, which surpassed in elegance and the exquisite taste displayed in its 
administration. To each of these I hope to give its meed of praise, but I say 
still that for richness and abundance and variety, as well as for its orderly 
programme and added circumstances, our feast at San Jos^ is entitled to first 
praise. 

Ihei prandia sermones. In the American vernacular eating and speaking 
are correlatives. While he is eating your citizen speaks not, but after- 
ward—then it is he breaks forth into utterance. At this San Jos^ banquet 
Mayor Breyfogle, to whom so much of the success of the whole enterprise 
was due, presided with the grace of a diplomate. After his introductory re- 
marks President Parker Earle responded for the American Horticultural 
Society, speaking with that dignity and grace for which his name had already 
become a proverb. Prof. Greorge Husmann, of Napa, followed with an address 
on California, and then Judge M. N. Myrick spoke of "Our Visitors," prais- 
ing us more than we deserved. The toast, "Our Overland Journey," was 
answered by Secretaiy William H. Bagan, who ske^hed the story of our 
progress by rail across the continent " The Santa Clara Valley " furnished 
the theme of an address by Prof. Charles H. Allen, and then the alleged poet 
of the company was called up to read the folk)wing verses : 

HORTICULTURE— THEORETICAL AXD PRACTICAL. 

To Study much a fact called chemistry. 

To learn earths, acids, alkalis and all, 
To know all seeds, and name all bugs you see — 

Is Horticulture Theoretical. 

To reason much about the cause of things, 

To make analyses and classify 
All buds and bodies, leaves, legs, scales and wings. 

And give them titles that may pass for high ; 
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To talk for weeks how much of this and that 

Is necessary that a plant may grow; 
What rain-fall, dew-fall, sun, wind, cloud are pat, 

And then tell others what you do not know; 

To raise within a busy*cranium 

At least six crops before you plant at all ; 
To write long letters, and for papers some, 

Is Horticulture Theoretical. 

To feel the sunshine and the morning dew ; 

To smell the ground in the first days of spring; 
To have for company yourself and you ; 

To hear the robins and the bluebirds sing ; 

To hoe and harrow, and to put plain dirt 

On living seeds, and then to wait awhile ; 
To be afield in democratic shirt. 

And use your muscles in plebeian style ; 

To take all nature in your hardened hands. 
Train trees, train vines, plant, prune, protect and pluck, 

Believe in self, and in your fertile lands, 
And have more faith in living than in luck ; 

And then at last to sit in welcome style. 

With golden fruits heaped up in royal state, 
Offered by beauty, with a gracious smile. 

To strangers dwelling in the city gate ; 

To taste, to eat, to feel the throb of pride. 

To rise rejoicing from the festival ; 
To clasp new friends with old ones by your side. 

This, this is Horticulture Practical. 

« 

Hon. M. M. Estee followed with an address on the glorious climate of 
California, in the course of which he spread wide his arms — in metaphor — 
to embrace the coming millions. E. J. Hickson spoke for " The Press of 
the Golden State; " and Mr. T. S. Hubbard, of New York, of " The Successful 
Past." Vice-President T. V. Munson was regarded by us as the prophet of 
the Society, and he was accordingly assigned the toast, " What of the Future ?" 
to which he responded with his proverbial ability. The delicate part of the 
evening's exercises, under the title of " The Ladies," was assigned to the dig- 
nified J. M. Smith, of Wisconsin, who handled his angelic subject with the 
courtesy of a knight. The last speech of the evening, and the most witty of 
all, was made by the good-humored and perfectly correct Nicholas Ohmer, 
of Dayton, Ohio, who responded to the toast, " When shall we meet again ? " 
That question, permit me to say, is difi&cult to solve. Alas ! when shall we 
meet again ? Certainly, not this side of the shadows. That crossing of mul- 
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tifarious lines of life down at San Jos4 on the evening of January 26, 1888, 
formed a plexus of human hopes and interests and affections which will 
never be woven again this side of the mist-covered valley which Mirza be- 
held in his vision. Meanwhile, Tuck's orchestra, after much sweet music, 
gives us the blessed refrain of " Home, Swe3t Home," and the banquet is at 
an end. 

The next theme of interest connected with our stay in the Santa Clara 
valley was our excursion into the country round about on Friday, the 27th. 
Promptly in the morning we were taken up by a retinue of carriages and 
driven countryward. The calvacade broke up into sections. Each turned 
hither and yon through the valley as it would. This whole country might 
be defined for short as the Orchard of Santa Clara. Taken altogether it is an 
orchard. On either hand, orchard after orchard, vineyard after vineyard — 
apricots, prunes, lemons, peaches, figs, English walnuts, limes, almost every- 
thing called by the name of fruit. Here it is, for miles on miles ; and the 
trees are bright, even to whiteness. Kows of English walnuts shine as 
though they had been polished by hand. The fig trees are almost as white 
as they. Along the roads are the deep-green pepper trees, and the tall euca- 
lyptus. In the yards and lawns rise the feathery palms, and around all the 
homes of men is the square hedge of well-trimmed cypress. 

One company makes its way out to the Quito Ranch, where Mr. E. E. 
Goodrich has developed one of the finest olive orchards in California, and the 
proprietor made all happy who visited his fine establishment. The writer 
can not testify as to all that was seen in these valley excursions about San 
Jos^. He knows that a second division of the Society was driven to Los 
Gatos. That, O reader, means " The Cats." It is the name of the narrow 
gauge railway station and the adjacent hamlet. The tradition is that the old 
Spaniards called it Los Gatos because of the fearful prevalence of wild cats 
aforetime in this region. Well, " The Cats " had made a banquet for their 
company of excursionists, and the eaters thereof declared that the feast was 
good. The section to which the writer belonged was driven to CampbelVs 
Station, among some of the best apricot and prune orchards in California. 
He had the pleasure of going with Major Foote, a Hoosier of former days, 
through his orchards, and of hearing from the Major the almost apocryphal 
recital of how much his trees produced. The citizens, meanwhile, had made 
for us a dinner in the village church. Here we had feasting and talk and 
speeches. The table at which the writer regaled himself was absolutely laden 
with its vases of fruits and nuts and other edibles, under a crown of flowers. 
I could not now enumerate the endless variety of what our feast presented, 
but my old friend, the Captain, who presided at our table, and who has been 
more than sixty times across the Pacific, assured me that only one article on 
the board was not produced within a mile of where we sat. This was a 
single small dish of foreign oranges. The Captain's wife, I may add, served 
her guests, before we rose, with a section of excellent fruit-cake, fresh and 
good, which had been twice across the Pacific ocean, and had spent one sum- 
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mer with the Captain in Siberia. Farewell, ye good people of San Jos^ and 
the valley of Santa Clara. May you all live long and still have something to 
eat. May your city flourish and your orchards still abound, and your boom 
boom on forever ! 

Before the close of our session at San Jos6 our spirits rose to enthusiasm 
with the announcement that after our return to San Francisco we were to 
be favored with an excursion into Northern California. The Southern Pa- 
cific railway arose, by its representative, Mr. J. B. Lauck (of whom I have 
several things to say anon), and announced the programme of our journey 
into the Napa and Sacramento valleys as far north as the city of Bedding. 
Be it known that this munificent offer on the part of the railway included 
everything in the way of expense through a journey of several hundred 
miles. Of course, the company did not propose to furnish us provisions, but 
we had now learned that the California towns along the way were an ever- 
recurring picnic, each vieing with the other in it« abundance. The propo- 
sition was, of course, accepted with enthusiasm ; but in the mean time still 
another excursion had been provided for us down the coast to Monterey, 
and this latter came first. 

Accordingly, on the morning of Saturday we bade adieu to San Jos4, 
and took our course for that old town where the hoisting of the stars and 
stripes first announced the domination of a new power over the effete civ- 
ilization of the Spaniards. The distance down the valley, and with a sudden 
turn to the coast, is ninety miles. Through this region the same scenery and 
aspect prevail as in the upper parts of the valley. While we roll along on 
our way I will offer a comment or two about the general features of the 
orchards of the California valleys. I have already spoken of the trees, as to 
their freshness, thrift and beauty of color, but not as to their shape. 

The Californians trim everything low. They cut back the growing 
tree, of whatsoever kind it is, until its whole development is so near the 
ground as to be almost in reach of the unassisted hand. Travelers from the 
older States are astonished at the low stature of all the tree-growths on the 
Pacific slope. Take the apricot or prune tree for example. Yonder they 
are, by hundreds and thousands, and all alike as lo their form. The Cali- 
fornian, with his tremendous nursery shears or clippers, or his big knife 
with the aquiline beak, in the first place cuts off his tree when it is trans- 
planted, or a year thereafter, at the height of about two feet from the ground. 
Around this section a cluster of vigorous shoots spring up. Of these from 
three to five of the best are selected to constitute the major divisions of the 
tree. They, in their turn, are allowed to grow for one or two years, when 
they too are cut off about three feet from the lower stump. Each of these 
branch sections acts like the original stump in sending out laterals, and thus 
the trees develop in almost perfect symmetry and regularity. It surprises 
the foreigner in these parts to notice the beauty of this tree development in 
the orchards of California. As to setting, the distance from row to row is 
an average of twenty feet. Some orchardists place their trees nearer than 
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this, and some, perhaps, a little farther apart. In general, the apricot, the 
prune, the peach, the apple, the pear, the English walnut, the fig, the cherry,, 
and even the orange and the lemon, are set at ahout the same distance. I 
think that the rows of the citrus trees, however, are set a little closer on the 
average than in the case of the other species. 

I will offer one criticism on the methods of the California orchardists. 
Why have they not— why do they not — reject the parallel row system of plants 
ing in favor of the hexagon ? I was surprised to note in how few instances 
the hexagonal method has heen employed. The planter ought to remember 
that a sort of general architectural taste is to be observed in the arrange- 
ment of his trees; nor should the much more material circumstance be 
neglected that a given area will contain a very considerable number of trees, 
when they are set on the hexagon, in excess of what the same ground will 
bear in parallel rows at equal distances. I believe that the average Califor- 
nia orchard would gain a hundred trees in number if the hexagonal method 
were employed. I do not know whether the cultivation of the spaces be- 
tween would be hindered in working among the hexagons, but certain it is 
that there would be a great gain in space and a greater gain in beauty; all of 
which is respectfully submitted. 

Let us turn for a moment, then, from the orchards to the natural land- 
scape. The valley which we are now traversing is better wooded than any 
we have thus far seen. The live oak is the principal native tree. It were 
hard to say whether in this famous tree the element of beauty or of value i» 
predominant. It has a novel appearance to one who has not seen it often in 
the native state. It rises to the height of about seventy-five feet, but the 
native trunk is not tall and grand like the trunks of our close-set forests in 
the Mississippi valley. The live oak branches out to a great extent. Its strong 
arms, somewhat gnarled, reach wide, like those of the eastern elms in old 
age. But the live oak without its foliage is a more picturesque tree than the 
elm ; with the foliage I think the elm would surpass. In the still unculti- 
vated regions of the Santa Clara valley, and below, the live oaks may be said 
to abound. You will see Jo the right or to the left tracts of fifty or perhaps 
a hundred acres still covered with them, as in the days of the Spaniards* 
The most striking feature of the tree, as discriminated, say, from the winter 
elm or black oak of the Middle States, is that it is hung with moss. I am 
confident that this covering is of a different species from that of the mos& 
which hangs in long festoons from the great live oaks in the southern lagoons 
and everglades. The latter is longer and coarser, and of a darker color. The 
former is a light gray, and seems to crown and wrap about the scraggy 
branches rather than to depend therefrom. 

But the most striking thing of all about the live oak woodlands of Cali- 
fornia, and, indeed, of nearly every kind of sparse forest growth which pre- 
vails in this comparatively treeless country, is that the trees have, for some 
reason, been distributed by nature with almost the regularity and precision 
of a planted orchard. I was astonished, and, at first, deceived, by this singii- 
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lar appearance. When the phenomenon first caught my attention I thought 
that the trees in question had been set equidistant by hand. It is difficult 
to impress the reader with a notion of the extreme regularity which is dis- 
played in the distribution of the thin, small woods of California. When they 
were planted nature must have been just fresh from a recitation in geome- 
try. At intervals you will behold, from the car window, as you pass along, 
an area of perhaps a half mile in extent where the live oaks, rising above the 
pasture lands, have almost precisely the appearance of an old orchard in 
which the trees have risen to rather gigantic proportions. In the California 
landscapes, at least in all of those before you reach the real forests of the 
mountains, you never see a clump of trees crowded together or scattered at 
the capricious intervals which characterize such growths in our States of the 
Mississippi valley. • 

I have still time, before we reach Monterey, to speak of another general 
feature of the California method as it relates to trees. The people of these 
valleys have done admirably in the matter of bordering their highways- 
Earely will you find a road in a well settled district without its two rows of 
trees. These are already well grown, and as you bowl along you are com- 
forted by having on either hand a long line of well developed trunks and 
branches. For this admirable purpose the Californians have chosen two 
kinds of trees. These are the pepper tree and the eucalyptus, both ever- 
green and beautiful in form. The pepper tree is a daisy in its way, having 
the general features of a willow as to its trunk, and a cypress as to its top. 
The foliage is fine, and depends from the branches most gracefully. One of 
the greatest merits of the tree is found in the wax-like or varnish-like finish 
of the small, bright leaves. It is to this circumstance that it owes its power 
of shedding the dust. Your dust, of what sort soever, finds a difficult lodg- 
ment in this dark-green top. Great clouds of that fine sand and pulverized 
soil, blown up by the wind and driven against these long rows of pepper 
trees, go over* them and through them, and leave them clean and bright* 
Very different is the eucalyptus. This is a tall and aspiring tree, tapering 
as it rises, like the Lombardy poplar. The body has something of the ap- 
pearance of a sycamore as to its color, though not so white ; and the cinna- 
mon-like bark on the lower parts curls up from the trunk or falls away. The 
eucalyptus is a rapid grower. I believe that it outgrows any other tree with 
which I am acquainted, unless it should be the Japanese Pawlonia Imperi- 
als. At the age of ten years the eucalyptus is already a fine tree, eighteen 
inches in diameter, and from sixty to eighty feet high. The planting of these 
highway-border trees is going on everywhere in the valleys of California. It 
is an admirable enterprise, and the spirit that begat and promotes it is worthy 
of all praise. 

Before reaching the old town of Monterey you skirt the bay of the same 
name, leaving it on the right. The town itself stands at the bottom of the 
haven. It is by no means a large or commodious body of water, and I 
should think that its wide mouth, open ocean ward, would swallow a pretty 
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large section of a Pacific storm. The waters, moreover, are not dfeep enough 
for the best results as it respects ocean vessels. We did not run down at 
first to the ancient city, but stopped some two miles above, at the station 
called Del Monte. The reason of the name Del IS^onte is not far to seek, for 
yonder, at no great distance, on a beautiful plateau slightly raised above the 
bay, is the great hotel from which the station has been named. There among 
^ the trees crowned with the richest foliage, and approached by exquisite 

winding drives rising to the acclivity, stands the great Del Monte herself. 
Suffice it to say that as it respects the beauty of the grounds, the delicious, 
balmy air, the shrubs and flowers— great roses putting the Marechal Neil to 
shame, tulips and lilies and blooming plants unnamable — the really tall 
trees that rise above it all, the lovely walks that wind among the hedges and 
ijato the evergreen labyrinth on the, margin of the lake beyond, this magnifi- 
cent hotel by the bay of Monterey is one of the most admirably situated for 
the comfort and pleasure of its occupants to be found not only in California, 
but anywhere in the world. The hotel itself is a marvel without and within. 
Barely will you find such spacious halls and reception-rooms and parlors, and 
such elegant chambers, in a building for the public. Everything, moreover, 
is as quiet in these halls and about the premises as a summer day. True, 
the dining-room, a magnificent apartment, has a capacity for about five 
hundred guests at a sitting ; but there is no twenty-minute business for dinner 
about this. Gentlemen and ladies are these who sit down to lunches and din- 
ners fit for a palace of royalty. I have neglected to say that we were brought 
down to the Del Monte in charge of the accomplished Mr. Judah, one of the 
managers of this part of the Southern Pacific system. Of course, o»ir friend 
Mr. J. B. Lauck, in whose charge we had been all the way from El Paso, was 
still with us, and that by our own request; but Mr. Judah was responsible 
for our comfort and pleasure on this part of our journey. In taking us to 
the Del Monte to pass a single day as guests, he conferred a favor which will 
not be forgotten. 

After a brief rest in the delightful grounds, we were taken up in a cav- 
alcade of elegant carriages and driven around the bay. At the lower part 
of the harbor we passed through that old and quaint city to which the Span- 
iards gave, aforetime, the name of King's Mountain, or Monterey. Here we 
saw very many remembrances of the people and times by whom and in 
which the city was planted. Many of the buildings are adobe. There is 
nothing grand about the place, but it has its memories and traditions not a 
few. Here where we pause on the corner are the old headquarters of that 
gallant American squad of adventurers and heroes who wrested California 
from the Spaniards. Here stands that memorable old flag- staff from which 
Sloat and Stockton and the still greater Pathfinder of the Bockies first floated 
the stars and stripes in token of the new era of independence and political 
freedom in the west. Yonder, on the summit, in plain view, are the ruins 
of the fortification on whose walls the brave little cannon of this heroic band 
were planted in that day. 
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Whirling on, and ascending the peninsula, we pass into and through the 
great camp-meeting establishment known as Pacific Grove, and then emerge, 
or rather immerge, into the dark pine woods lying between the grove and the 
more famous region beyond. After a drive of some miles, with the perpen- 
dicular walls of pines on either hand, we come to the edge of that celebrated 
forest called the Monterey Cypresses. Of these wonderful trees there is here 
an area of about five hundred acres, through which you pass to Cypress Point 
on the Pacific. According to Professor Gray, this is the only place in the 
world where the Monterey cypress is found in the native state. The trees 
so called are among the most picturesque and grand of all the growths on 
our planet. They much resemble the famous cedars of Lebanon ; but the 
Monterey cypress is flat on the top, spreading wide, banyan-like, on its upper 
surface. One of the most inspiring specta^sles I eyer beheld was that of these 
great cypresses growing down to the very rocky margin and precipice of 
the Pacific and leaning back from the deep as they had been driven and 
pressed by infinite storms blowing landward through the ages. And yonder 
before is a wonder still more sublime. It is the Pacific itself, rolling in, in 
tremendous waves, her thunder and roar resounding among these giant 
rocks that stand defiant around the bleak promontory, as if to guard it and 
protect it from the assaults of everlasting warfare. Of all the places along 
the sublime margin of this majestic sea, I saw none that could quite equal 
the grandeur and magnificence of the tumbling and booming waves as they 
broke and rushed and receded from the granite barricade and battlements 
which nature has planted and reared against the rage of the infinite waters 
at Cypress Point. 

During our stay of an hour at the Point we had the pleasure of seeing 
and watching the maneuvers of the great marine democracy of the Com- 
monwealth of Sealdom. They had a convention on the afternoon of our 
arrival, and some of the leading orators were vociferating to a crowd of some 
five or ten thousand assembled citizens. The meeting was held on some 
granite rocks half a mile from the shore. The old Norsemen of Iceland 
used to hold their AUthing, or Congress, in a natural concavity or amphi- 
theater in the mountains, about the center of the island. The place, un- 
doubtedly, was sufficiently solitary and sublime. I am not sure, however, 
but that this granite areopagus of the seals, with the roaring waters at its 
base, is a grander place for discussing the affairs of government. Ever and 
anon, while the orators were still under way, new delegations arrived and 
-climbed up into the crowd. There were old men and women and boys. A 
few sat silent and weighed the reasonings and declamation of the speakers 
in a critical and judicious way ; but the younger and more aggressive ele- 
ment wriggled about in the throng, and created great disturbance. One 
commendable feature of the convention was the absence of brass bands! 

Cypress Point is one of the best places on the coast for the gathering of 
shells. Down yonder some hundred feet over these precipitous and almost 
inaccessible walls of granite, where the surges slosh among the rocks, the 
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ocean people have their abodes. The finest of ail is the abalone, which here 
grows to great size and perfection. He is a univalve^ not a bivalve, as his- 
one-sided house would suggest. He lives on the side of a rock, to which he 
fastens himself, his position being determined by the level of the surf. On 
his reeky hinge he turns back his house like the top of a cab ; and when the 
marine creatures which constitute his food drift into his establishment he 
closes doors and regales himself with something to eat The shell of the 
abalone is one of great brilliancy as to its inner surface. It has all the 
beauty and variegation that laminated pearl can exhibit, and the naturally 
rough exterior is susceptible of a polish which fairly dazzles by its radiance- 
and beautiful spots. Many of our company availed themselves of the op- 
portunity to gather specimens of this shell; and they are now safe in distant 
regions, on the center- tables and among the bric-a-brac of our homes east of 
the mountains. 

So much, then, for our stay at Monterey. On the afternoon of the 28th,- 
after the customary conference at the Del Monte, we decided to return to 
San Francisco by way of Santa Cruz. Thither we now betook ourselves, 
arriving near nightfall. This city is also, primarily, another of those old 
settlements which the Spaniards planted on the Pacific coast. It is another 
Santa ; and, to tell the truth, there is more evidence of the original Santa 
about it than many of the other cities of equal size. We were here on 
Sunday, the 29th, and did as much as good people could do to inform our- 
selves of the characteristics of the place and the surrounding region. Santa 
Cruz has a very picturesque and wonderful coast It is not high and bold^ 
like Cypress Point. The valley here runs out to the deep on a sort of 
level, and when you come to the ocean the land is broken off square down 
to the surf. The body of the projection on which Santa Cruz is built is a 
kind of a half-stone, variable in its hardness and resistance to the waves. As- 
a consequence, the ocean has eaten into the shore in a curious, even mar- 
velous, manner. In some places the surf has wrought its way under ground to 
a great distance, and then has made itself manifest by the dropping in of the 
earth from above. Great and dangerous caverns have thus been produced. 
Eeally, one must be careful about his footing as he adventures along these- 
precipitous and treacherous banks. The billows here, as at the Point of 
Cypresses, break high, with their everlasting monotone, against the rocky^ 
barrier that constitutes the thtisfar of their aggressive warfare. 

At Santa Cruz we enjoyed the rare luxury of paying our bills. We had. 
a drive on the same terms, and the mud was a serious drawback to our ex- 
pedition ; but the country through which we passed was beautiful and fruit- 
ful, after the manner of nearly all the California lowlands. One of the in- 
ducements of our coming to this region was that we might return through 
the redwood forest that interposes in the mountain belt between Santa Cruzr 
and San Joe6. We had been told that by taking this route (a narrow-gauge) 
we should have ample time and opportunity to see the big trees of the high- 
lands. Our expectation on Monday morning was accordingly high ; but we 
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urere doomed to some disappointment. The authorities of the narrow- 
-gauge railway, or some of them at least, had promised us to make a stop at 
the redwood forest, that we might see the wonders ; but, up to the present 
date, that promise has not been fulfilled. We were driven right through, 
^nd had to catch such glimpses as we could of the big trees of the mountains. 
The better part of the grove was so situated that we could not see it from 
the train ; and of the rest you can, of course, have no more than a glance as 
the train rushes along, whirling around knobs and diving into tunnels. Of 
the latter I may say, as a matter of interest, that there are two on this little 
road from Santa Cruz to San Jo86 that are each more thftn a mile in length 
It was after debouching into the valley on the other side that we passed The 
iJcds already referred to on a preceding page. On coining to San Job^ some 
straggling and unadventurous members of our company were taken up ; and 
then we whirled on toward Oakland, where another grand banquet and re- 
ception had been planned for the Society. 

As we passed on our way thither, a short distance north of Santa Clara, 
a sudden movement of the passengers to the right-hand side of the coaches 
indicated that something unusual had appeared in the horizon. Indeed, it 
^woA something unusual. There, at the distance of six or eight miles, were 
the foot-hills, and, beyond, the more aspiring elevation of the Coast Range 
of mountains. Above all the heights in this part of the chain, there stood 
old Mount Hamilton ; and on its clearly defined summit, scalped somewhat 
■and flattened for the purpose, was seen the sharp outline of a structure reared 
by man. It was a building, square and long, and low toward the southern 
-extremity, but rising at the northern end into a dome of perfect regularity 
and beauty. Everything was sharp and fine and shining in the morning 
light. Why should I name this famous structure, known already in the 
annals of mankind ? Everywhere on this mundane sphere, where the heav- 
ens are seen above by the intelligent eye of man, there the fame and pros- 
pective renown of the Lick Observatory have already extended. And the 
day comes, my reader, when the huge Patagonians, bousding among the 
rocks of the Land of Fire ; when the black villagers now drinking out of 
their ivory cups in their huts above the falls of the Congo ; when the sav- 
ages who dash in reckless nakedness out of th* forest to plunge into the 
waters of the Victoria DtT'yanza ; when the swarthy folk who beat down the 
three-cornered pods from the cocoa trees in the groves of Ceylon, will gather 
with eager haste into their academies of science to hear the reports of their 
secretaries concerning the latest revelations of the great equatorial on old 
Mount Hamilton. 

Think of this, my friends. Only a quarter of a century ago it was 
believed and taught by scientific men that the limits of our knowledge 
of the heavens had been almost reached — that the peculiarities of the at- 
mospheric envelope of the earth, and the difficulties insuperable in the 
nature of the material substances out of which telescopic apparatus must 
be constructed, had established an everlasting barrier against the further 
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penetration of human thought and perception among the mysteries o£ the 
stars. Vain chimera and foolish hypothesis! This side of that quarter of a 
century line lies the spectroscope, with its astounding revelations. This 
side of that line lies the great 27-inch objective of the royal observatory 
of Russia, made by the unrivaled hands of Alvan Clark. Aye, better stilly 
this side of that line lies yon tremendous triumph of the human genius over 
the conditions of its environment. One of the old Hebrews burst out, sayings 
'' How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth glad 
tidings ! '' O man, how beautiful upon the mountain are the form and sub- 
stance and prophecy of that glorious instrument up yonder, through whose 
36-inch all-seeing eye, with only the eye of man at the aperture below, the^ 
sky has opened to infinity, the mighty planets have stooped down, and the 
eternal stars have become an apocalypse of glory ! 

It is of interest to note that the magnifying powers of lenses are to each 
other as the squares of their diameters, which gives us for the great objective 
on yonder height a capacity as compared with that of the telescope of St. 
Petersburg a proportion of sixteen to nine, and as regards the almost infi- 
nite spheres of space which they respectively penetrate and resolve, a pro- 
portion of sixty-four to twenty-seven. So vast has been the advance of sci- 
ence at a single stride. 

All this while the Oakland committee are waiting for us at the station. 
Here we are at one of the handsomest cities on the continent — not a great 
city as yet, but a real city and beautiful. Oakland is, for short, the Brooklyn 
of San Francisco. By no means would I disparage the resources and 
achievements of the city as it respects commerce, manufactories and mone- 
tary enterprises. In these respects the Brooklyn analogy is somewhat 
broken. Oakland is not merely a city of residences. It is a city in other 
respects ; prosperous for the present and promising for the future. On our 
arrival we were immediately marshaled to the principal restaurant, with its^ 
capacious dining-hall, and were there feasted after the style to which we had 
now conformed by practice. The Oakland banquet was a superb afiair, marked 
with the usual abundance of fruits and flowers ; but to this feature of the 
dinner were added certain touches peculiar to the city banquet as distin- 
guished from the barbacue-like abundance of smaller festivals. 

We were welcomed to Oakland in excellent speeches by the Mayor and 
other distinguished officials, and to these our own officers responded, as they 
always did, with good taste and eloquence. As soon as the banquet was ended 
we were taken up for our drive through the city and its environs. This waa 
one of the finest and most instructive minor excursions with which we were 
favored during our stay in California. The fact is, the writer himself waa 
rather broken up in his emotions and sentiments by his ride through the 
streets of Oakland and out to the villas of the foot-hills. The residence* 
here are of the highest order. Everything that wealth of resources and ex- 
quisite taste can produce has here been amply planted and developed 
around the elegant homes of the people. The largest private flower garden, 
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which I saw in the Golden State was in the south-eastern suburbs of Oak- 
land. I regret to say that the malicious and unprecedented winter, which 
the Californians had just been visited withal, had nipped many of the flowers 
with its frosty teeth and blackened others with its breath. It was a piece of 
business of which any decent and well-regulated winter would be ashamed 
for a hundred years. 

One feature of our Oakland excursion was the visit to the University of 
California, situated at the town of Berkeley, about seven miles away. The 
location is one of the most picturesque imaginable. Some goodly mount- 
ains rise from the very skirt of the campus — ^and apropos of them several 
of the heights have their traditions and history. The buildings of the uni- 
versity are not especially imposing, but inside there ia every evidence of 
efficient work and rapid development. At the time of our visit to the insti- 
tution the Kegents were wrestling with the question of a new President,, 
the issue being, before our departure from the State, the election of Hon. 
Noah Davis as Chancellor. The peculiar nature of the resources and prod- 
ucts of California has impressed itself upon the university. It has a certain 
industrial and agricultural aspect and tendency as yet. This feature of the 
institution, upon which I found no criticism, has been^ emphasized, I believe,, 
by the great talents and reputation of Professor E. W. Hilgard, by whom 
this department of the university work is inspired and directed. There is 
an art gallery here of much promise, and a library already well developed. 
In fact, I was much impressed with the extent and variety of the works and 
the skill with which they were arranged for consultation and reference. 

Another feature of note is the establishment specially devoted to what 
may be called the analysis of products. California is rich in what our friend 
Tacitus would call "the things sown." It is important that these things^ 
sown should bring forth something of value for the sower. That this value 
may be of the highest degree it is requisite that the fruit and gram products 
of the earth shall be perfect, each in its kind. Now Professor Hilgard haa 
an elaborate establishment for determining the qualities of fruits and other 
products of the soil. Take, for instance, the question of wine. He and his 
well educated assistants, whose acquaintance I was glad to make, receive the 
products of the various wineries of the State and pass upon the quality 
thereof as it respects their purity and other elements of excellence. This 
work, I perceived, is doing a vast deal of good in the way of establishing a 
high standard of merit, not only as it respects the uses and abuses of juices^ 
but also for the perfection and value of all manner of fruits. 

With the oncoming of evening the various sections of our party returned 
to the city, and thence across the bay to the metropolis. Again we found 
ourselves ensconced at the Palace — rightly so named. Be it said that Cali- 
fornia is the land of hotels. To a stranger coming into these regions for the 
first time it seems almost absurd to witness the rising in the midst of some 
village town, which as yet exists only by hypothesis, of a vast hotel. In the 
towns of the older States the hotel has an importance direcjtly in proportion 
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to the square of the distance. The character of the old-time tavern, or pub- 
lic house, is established in tradition and song. Since the time when Chau- 
cer's pilgrims set out from the Tabard, taking mine host with them, on their 
way to Canterbury, the inns of the English-speaking race have been nothing 
to seek. With the rise of the great commercial age the city hotel has come ; 
and, with the progress of civilization to the westward, it has become an in- 
y, «titution, certainly an integral part and parcel of all cities. 

In the great cities of the east, and of the Middle States, the first-class es- 
tablishments for the entertainment of guests have taken a high rank both for 
architecture and furnishings and style of service; but it has remained for San 
Francisco to claim and, as I think, to take the palm of excellence. At least, 
her Palace Hotel proclaims herself as the first and best, not only in the 
United States, but in the world. I think it may not be controverted that 
the Palace is the largest and most commodious establishment of its kind. It 
occupies, besides the addendum known formerly as the Grand, a whole 
«quare of the city, having its principal front on Market street. It is seven 
stories high, is superior in its architecture and elegant in adornment. It 
has no fewer than a thousand and fifteen rooms for the accommodation of 
its occupants. The dining-hall and hall of the restaurant are among the 
finest apartments of the kind ; and the superior methods of caring for the 
guests and the details of accommodation are worthy of the highest praise. 
The building is a quadrangle, having a magnificent court in the center. 
This is entered at one side by the carriages, which find ample room within 
' for the delivery and reception of guests, and for exit. Around the four sides 
of the court, which is covered with a glass oi.nopy on high, are the interior 
balconies, or promenades, supported by rows of Corinthian pillars. These 
afford to all the guests the opportunity of looking down upon the marble 
floor of the court, where throngs of strangers are passing and repassing, and 
where, on every evening, one of the finest of bands discourses excellent 
music. I can not enter into minutiae, but will sum it up by saying that 
whoever will seek or find the ideal of entertainment, the luxury of rest, the 
exclusivenpss of absolute privacy in the midst of the most active tides of 
civilized life, may enter with confidence, as he will certainly remain well 
pleased, into the great Palace of San Francisco. thou skeptical cynic, 
dost thou think that the poor writer of this panegyric had gratuitous benefits 
at the Palace? Indeed, it is not so. He paid his bills like a gentleman, and 
had no favors above the rest. 
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CHAPTER V. 

TO THE BASE OF SHASTA. 

Northward Bound, — San BxUo Bay, — Napa City. — The Wine Question. — St, Hd- 
ena. — Banqud and Excursion, — The Boom Business. — En Route to Sacra- 
mento. — HydraiUic Miners and Riparians. — Issue cf Their War. — Effects of 
Mining along the Rivers.— Skdches of Sacramento. — The Banquet, — To Marys- 
ville, — Reception and Drive. — Notes of the Country, — Oroville. — The Mining 
Region. — Climatic Peculiarities. — Local Excursion, — At Chico, — General Bid- 
well. — Excursion Through His Ranch. — The Diggers. — The City. — Greetings 
oj the Bsople. — Ftno. — Standford Vineyard and Winery. — Redding Reception 
and Banquet, — Speeches. — Shasta. — Red Bluff Excursion. — The Country, — 
Woodland. — The Blowers Ranch. — Transformation of California's Industries, 
^The Day of Gold,^The Day of CaUle.^The Day of Wheat,^The Day of 
Oranges, 

On the evening of the 30th of January we held in parlor A of the Palace 
Hotel a somewhat formal meeting, and heard the details of our great excur- 
sion beginning on the morrow. We are to go into the Napa and Sacramento 
valleys. Mr. Lauck announces the programme and names the places which 
we are to visit. Several distinguished persons have dropped in to the meet- 
ing. Bishop Charles H. Fowler, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, is one 
of the number, and he makes us an interesting and happy speech. Dr. A. 
F. White, of Santa Rosa, is there, with his committee, inviting us, on our 
return from the north, to visit the county of Sonoma and the redwood for- 
ests lying between Guerneville and Cloverdale. It was decided to accept this 
invitation for the following Friday. After adjournment our company di- 
vided on the line of the tired and the tireless, the latter going out on an ex- 
ploration of the city and the former to the quiet and rest of their chambers. 

On the morning of the last day of January we left, in sunny weather, 
the metropolis and its phining haven, on our way to the valley of Napa and 
the Sacramento. The Society was in full force ; and many gentlemen and 
ladies from the Pacific States and beyond the mountains joined our com- 
pany. No part of our tour was a happier voyage than that which now lay 
before us. At the first we skirted the San Pablo Bay, and then crossed Mar- 
tinez Strait by ferry. I shall not forget the sullen humor with which the 
old English captain of our ferry declared to a company of us, whom he had 
invited to the upper deck, that he had never but once in his life been six 
miles from the sea, and if the Lord should forgive him he never would do 
that again. He was an Englishman by birth, a sailor, first to the Indies, 
afterward to Australia, and then a Forty-niner in these harbors of Eldorado. 

Our first stop on our way northward is at the town of Napa. This is 
the residence of Hon. M. M. Estee, late Republican candidate for Governor 
20 
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of California, and also of our friend Professor George Husmann, one of the 
most eminent grape culturists of the Golden State. We are met, as usual, at 
the station by committees, with carriages and hacks. In these we are whirled 
away on our local excursion through the vineyards of Napa valley. It is, 
indeed, a delightful region. I should think that, as it relates to grape pro- 
duction, this is one of the best in all California; and as to other products, it is 
scarcely second to any. Our drive through the country was completed with 
a banquet, given us by the citizens, at which, again, we could but be amazed 
at the variety of fruits and flowers. 

It was evident from the festival that the wine interest is here in its 
highest estate. The extent and variety of wines displayed and freely 
poured at the Napa banquet would astonish, and did astonish, the travelers 
from beyond the mountains. The people of this region make a great point 
of producing light, pure wines, that is, acid wines, as distinguished from 
the heavier and sweeter varieties, such as port. They strongly advocate 
the use of the beverage, and their tables and sideboards are, everywhere, 
burdened with the product of their wineries. It is due to say that I saw 
no evidences of intoxication or of the demoralization of character by the 
use of this world-renowned drink. I may add that the question of the use 
of this variety of light wine was much and ably debated during the sessions 
of our Society and by our members and California friends while on our 
travels. Whether the road to the perfect sobriety of our American people 
lies by the way of these lighter fermented beverages, or whether we are to 
reach the desideratum per saltern, and, as it were, a single leap upward from 
the marsh of drunkenness to the salubrious plain of a sober life, I know 
not; but one thing I do know, that the condition of the people as it 
respects sobriety in the midst of these vineyards and wineries of California 
is very greatly superior to that which we see so painfully and shamefully illus- 
trated in the streets of our Middle-State cities and towns. By this I mean 
that the drinking of the fiery waters of whisky and brandy and gin, the hor- 
rible decoctions bearing these Satanic names, is, to my mind, infinitely 
worse, as it is exemplified in the East, than the home and table consumption 
of wine, as it is illustrated in the daily life of the Upper Californians. 

Taking leave of Napa, we returned to our train and resumed our jour- 
ney to St. Helena, which was our next place for stopping. On arriving 
there, in an hour or two from our departure, we were astonished to find an- 
other banquet ready spread for our consumption. The consuming power 
of man, as it respects banquets, is inversely as the square of the number. 
The department of the interior is not of infinite capacity. The human 
stomach has its metes and bounds. Doubtless, the greatest increase of its 
capacity is due to travel and excitement. However this may be, we again 
feasted at St. Helena, and I doubt whether the good ladies who administered 
to us of their bounty, and the officials who welcomed us in speeches, were 
aware, from any manifestations on our part, that only three hours before we 
had, in like manner, sufiered in the cause of civilization. 
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St. Helena is another of those beautiful valley towns which so abound in 
the lowland regions of California. These towns are in a state of rapid de- 
velopment and progress. Of this there can be no doubt. Nearly all of them 
have their boom, and are defiantly declaring, in the face of heaven and earth, 
that that particular spot is the original Eden and the coming Paradise. 
Much allowance must, of course, be made for this exaggeration; but after all 
necessary deductions have been made on the score of the hyperbolical lan- 
guage of the Oalifornians, it must still be allowed that in respect to substan- 
tial enterprise and public spirit, and real confidence in the future, these ris- 
ing cities of California are worthy of the highest praise. 

The majority of the towns which our Society visited during its stay on the 
Pacific coast range from three to ten thousand inhabitants to each. The peo- 
ple of these communities are wide a wake, progressive, and especially indus- 
trious. I am free to say that I think a lazy man in California would starve to 
death in a fortnight — that is, starve or steal. On the other hand, enterprise 
has a golden reward. There is a vast deal of speculation on every side, and 
in all kinds of properties. The first form which it takes is the speculation in 
real estate. All the towns are thronged with real estate brokers. Their 
voices are on every corner. They are a shrewd class of citizens ; but, after 
All, most of them whom we met were gentlemanly in their manners and 
straightforward in their discourse. 

The same remarks made with respect to the wime interest at Napa may 
he applied to St. Helena. The vineyard is here the principal thing, and the 
vines are of the wine-producing variety. It is the one great interest of the 
people of the Napa valley — not that they are incapable of producing an 
•almost endless variety of other fruits, but the region is specially adapted by 
nature to the production of the wine grape. The consequence is that a» 
this interest is developed the wineries more and • more abound. I doubt 
whether any census could gather the precise details of the wellnigh infinite 
production of wine in this valley. The people of St. Helena gave us a mag- 
nificent dinner, and our ride through the region round about was one of 
•continued interest. It was at this point that the eminent Secretary of the 
, Society, Hon. William H. Ragan, of Indiana, rejoined our company, after an 
•absence which had covered the whole space of our journey from San Jos^ to 
St. Helena. 

During our tour to the north, through the various towns en route, many 
persons of distinction in this part of California, as well as committees and 
delegations from the towns ahead, were constantly joining us for a part of 
our journey. Our departure from St. Helena was in the mid-afternoon, and 
we now made our way at full speed for the capital of the State. The distance 
from San Francisco to Sacramento is ninety miles, and the schedule re- 
quired our presence at the latter city at 5 p. m. After all our local excur- 
sions and banqueting, and other unforeseen delays, we reached the capital 
on time. On going into the commodious station we were greeted by a great 
throng, drawn thither by curiosity to witness our arrival. A deputation 
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from the city authorities came to meet us, and in a short time we were dis- 
tributed through the city, partly at our own will and partly at the will of 
others. 

The companion of the writer, as we walked up to the principal street,, 
said to him, " On an old counter in a little house standing on that corner I 
one time saw a bushel of gold dust in a single heap." There are some mar- 
velous things not only about the history of Sacramento, but also about its- 
present conditions and surroundings. When the city was built the valley 
here was at a much lower level than at present In fact, the first stories of 
the houses are now underground, so that buildings on principal streets ap- 
pear to be lower by one story than they are. That is, the floors of the 
second stories are now on a level with the streets— and thereby hangs a tale* 

Know then, reader, that gold has been produced in this State of Cali- 
fornia. At the first the method, as you know, was the simple placer minings 
which so easily enriched the first adventurers. The accessible free gold, how- 
ever, became scarce at length, and new methods of procuring it had to be- 
adopted. About twenty years ago hydraulic mining came into vogue. Reser* 
voirs of water were established in the mountains. This was brought down in 
great conduits, ending in a tremendous nozzle, sometimes as much as nine- 
inches in diameter. Few processes in the practical arts have ever more strik- 
ingly illustrated the force and vehemence of natural agents than did the tre- 
mendous, irresistible column of water shooting from the nozzle of the hy- 
draulic apparatus. This water, directed against the hill-sides and mountain- 
sides, knocked everything to right and left, and dashed and poured down the 
solid earth and tumbling rocks in chaotic torrents into the sluices. The latter 
were sometimes miles in length. A sluice resembles a mill-race. It is virt- 
ually the same. Across the bottom are nailed the cleats, over which the 
rushing torrent of muddy water pours along in its precipitous descent, but 
deposits, as it flows, its heavy particles of gold. These lodge against the up- 
per sides of the cleats, and afterward are gathered, a veritable golden harvest 

Now, the debris and detritus of all this business found its way, of course,, 
into the tributaries or main channels of the upper California rivers, and 
they began to fill up and overflow their banks. The process continued, and 
the streams spread wider and wider over the bottoms. These low lands- 
were the agricultural lands of the State, rich and valuable. In many places- 
the farmers along the banks of the rivers were at first disturbed, and then 
ousted from their ranches. The towns and cities were frequently built on* 
the river banks, and these likewise felt the disastrous effects of the over- 
flowing waters. Thus it was that here at Sacramento the river rose to a. 
higher and higher level. Dikes were used, and these in their turn were 
overflowed. The streets were raised, and still the process went on. 

Here, then, was a conflict The agricultural and commercial interests 
were arrayed on one side, and the hydraulic miners on the other. The ripa- 
rian Franks went to war with the gold-gathering Burgundians of the mount- 
ains. The contest waxed furious. Never was a suit in any court pressed 
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with more vigor and determination. The issue was made along the old lines 
of the common law. The people below asked that the people above be en- 
joined from ruining the California plains by their nefarious business. The 
miners resisted to the utmost, contending for the rights and interests of 
their great industry ; but the other party prevailed. The cause was carried 
to the Supreme Court of the State, and the injunction which had been 
'granted below was declared valid for all time to come. As a result hydraulic 
mining came to a sudden end, not, however, until a considerable modifica- 
tion had been effected in the river levels of Upper California. This is why 
we find to-day on the banks of the Sacramento, where he traverses the capi- 
tal city of the State, these high dikes to prevent his ravages in times of 
flood, and this is why the city of Sacramento in all of its older parts has a 
«quatty appearance. 

During the interval between his arrival and nightfall the writer enjoyed 
the pleasure of a brief call upon that distinguished California senator, New- 
ton Booth, whose voice, some years ago, was among the first and clearest to 
ring out like a clarion against the encroachments of those tremendous mo- 
nopolies which have become, in some sense, the menace and nightmare of 
our republican institutions. 

Sacramento is a large and flourishing city. Its present population is, 
according to my estimate, some forty thousand. It is a commercial metrop- 
olis. I am not aware that manufacturing enterprises have obtained much 
foothold ; and I should think that merchandising is here the most profitable 
pursuit. One thing impressed me as peculiar to the situation, and that was 
that Sacramento is less given to hyperbolical diction with respect to her 
own merits and prospects than almost any other city, big or little, in the 
Oolden State. Civic modesty is not a virtue generally distributed in the 
municipalities of the West ; but Sacramento is an exception. She respects 
herself, and has the confidence of a well-bred lady who knows her merits, 
but is rather too proud to say much about them. The city is well laid out. 
The State-house, at which the citizens have prepared an evening reception 
for our Society, is an admirable structure as to its architectural qualities 
and adaptations. It is in the Hall of Representatives that our banquet has 
been spread, and here, in the evening, we are greeted and welcomed by one 
of the most ^lite and hospitable throngs of people that we have ever met. 
They treat us as their friends and acquaintances. They escort us to the 
banquet hall There we are seated at elegant tables, each for six guests at 
a sitting. 

I have already referred in advance to the elegance and refinement 
of our Sacramento banquet. It was a nonpareil affair from beginning 
to end. The arrangement of the tables, with their beautiful flowers and 
olegant array of fruits and viands, gave unmistakable token of woman's 
hand and taste. An excellent programme of speeches and music had been 
prepared for the occasion. The principal address of welcome was delivered 
by Postmaster R. D. Stephens, 97ho gave us a cordial greeting and all hail to 
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the capital of the State. Oae attractive feature of the evening's entertain- 
ment was the fine music on the piano-forte aod zithern, by Professors OUeri 
and Lennet. Appropriate addresses were also delivered by Hon. A. L. Hart 
and Hon. L. W. Maslin; and then came' the presentation to each member 
of the Society and visiting guest of an impression of the great seal of Cali- 
fornia, the same being made by Hon. W. C. Hendricks, Secretary of State. 
The addresses in response were made by President Parker Earle, who, on 
such occasions, always did honor to the Society and himself ; also, by Vice- 
President T. V. Munson ; J. M. Smith, of Wisconsin; Hon. M. M. Estee, of 
Napa: Hon. Nelson Bogue, of New York, and the writer of this sketch. It 
should be said in this connection that by the time of our arrival in Upper 
California our abilities as post-prandial rhetoricians had been much im- 
proved by practice. It is an old saw of Dr. Johnson that repetition brin^a 
facility. After the speech-making of our banquets our hosts always roundly 
applauded us, and we applauded them. Since we were generally in the 
majority, our applause prevailed. It is a great thing to be Americans. 

Let this also be recorded, that we did not at our Sacramento banquet 
simply sit down and eat and eat. Many of the most distinguished ladies of 
the city did us the honor of their company to the tables, where the conver- 
sation and merriment were more pleasing to us, who still had a memory of 
Napa and Sb. Helena within us, than the good things which were disposed 
in the vases around us. 

It was part of the magnificent accommodations furnished us by the 
Southern Pacific Railway that we should have the^benefit of our sleeping- 
coaches everywhere and at all times. It' required but a few minutes for us,, 
at any time, to have the rest of our Pullman cushions by day and the privacy 
of our berths by night. After the Sacramento banquet we bade our hosta 
farewell and were soon asleep in our coaches. With the coming of morn- 
ing we rolled away from the capital, not without regret. At the middle of 
the forenoon we pansed the town of Marysville, where, at a later time of day,, 
we were to have — what do you think, O reader ?— a banquet. 

For the present* we whirled on to the north, and a little before noon 
reached our present destination, at Oroville — that is, in the tongue of our 
fathers. Gold Town. Senator Jones, of this county of Butte, and a delega- 
tions of citizen with carriages, met us at the station. Oroville is another of the 
newer towns of Upper California, though the place has been known and in- 
habited since the time of the first excitement following the discovery of gold» 
Indeed, it is only a short distance from this place to where the great dis- 
covery was made ; that is, the alleged discovery. The Spaniards had for a- 
long time known of the existence of gold dust in paying quantities in this 
region ; but it remained for Captain Sutter's mill-race and the spring of '48 to- 
set the news a booming round the world. 

Our hosts at Oroville were anxious for us to see and admire the 
horticultural resources of their country; and we saw and admired. The 
reader will be surprised to know that away up here on the banks of 
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Feather river, at a distance, as the crow flies, of four hundred miles 
from Los Angeles, and over iive hundred miles from San Diego, the 
orange trees, and even the lemon trees, growing in the open yards were 
laden with fruit, as in the far south, and that the evidences of the winter's 
frosc were scarcely more distinctly seen on the leaves and branches here 
than on those at Santa Ana and Riverside. A strange climate is this. You 
can not generalize about it at all. The climate of every little district is 
its own. It is astonishing to find away inland little whorls among the 
mountains and patches of valley so situated a? to receive the warm breath 
of the far Pacific and to feel the genial caresses of that influence the 
year around. I say you can not generalize about anything in California. 
Everything is local and peculiar. Each district is a study. The very 
mountains are personal. Each river has its caprices and individuality. 
One of our company frankly and fully summarized the whole business 
by saying, '' This country beats the dickens." That is true, my friends. 
Whatever that great philosophical fact called the dickens may be, it is, I 
think, the precise term with which to define the climate of California ; and 
I am obliged to the genius who first made the application. 

Meanwhile, we are bowling along through this somewhat broken but 
very beautiful country around the town of Oroville. We have a drive of 
two and a-half hours. We see the young city with its orange trees in the 
yards and orchards. To tell the truth, however, we had now become so 
much accustomed to this thing that it had somewhat palled on our senses; 
and we were delighted when our cavalcade drove into the great gold-mining 
plateau northwest of the town. Here every faculty was keenly awake, and 
our people quickly jumped from the carriages to inspect the field where the 
great hydraulic engines had done their work and then disappeared after 
their battle with the riparians on the banks of the Sacramento. 

The scene was really wonderful. Yonder are the mountain-sides against 
which the tremendous torrents of water had been directed ; and here, over a 
vast area almost level, are spread the bowlder wrecks of the devastation. 
Here are sections of the old sluices down which the torrent rushed. They are 
still filled with running water, but it is now directed to the distant fields and 
orchards, where its fertilizing power is to be manifest in fruits and flowers. 
Turning again to the city, we see in the distance, to the right, the little 
town of Thermalita, recently platted, and already claiming its place as a 
flourishing young community. At Oroville we did not banquet, for the 
reason that the Southern Pacific had kindly provided otherwise. Certain 
it is that the city could have fed us, and then taken up twelve hundred 
baskets-full of fragments. 

The town of Oroville is on a branch line of the railway leading from 
Sacramento to Bedding. It is the present terminus of that line. After 
leaving the place we returned at once to Marysville, where we were received 
in the usual way and were banqueted with the usual profusion. Here again 
the abundance of wines was noticeable at the festival. It is needless to re- 
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peat what has been said of the other civic banquets tendered to our Society 
with respect to our feast at Marysville. It was as bountiful as the rest, and 
as full of good will and generosity on the part of them who gave it. Our 
stay in the city was brief. The schedule made it so; and as a consequence 
our view of the town and its surroundings was less extensive than at many 
other places. It is due to say, however, that our brief glance at the growing 
town and the products of the country around it satisfied us as to its prosper- 
Ijr ity and promise. 

Early in the afternoon we whirled away on our ascent of the valley as 
far as the town of Chico. At the outset of this sketch the author begged the 
privilege of painting his landscapes with his own paint and brushes. He 
assumes that that privilege was granted ; and so here is what he sketches of 
the city of Chico : He thought, and thinks, that there was manifest in this 
town, and by the people thereof, more enthusiasm and, if he must descend 
to vulgar speech, more get-up-and-get than at any point which we visited in 
Upper California. To begin with, the whole population were out to greet 
us on our arrival. The streets about the station were black with people. 
The balconies were full of them, and some were on the house-tops. They 
had the best band which I heard in all California, excepting only that of 
the Palace Hotel. As we rolled into the station there was a regular blast of 
music. The platform blossomed with handkerchiefs; and a long row of 
elegant carriages flashed in the sunshine. 

A great part of the excellence of our reception at Chico must be at- 
tributed to the energy and influence of its most distinguished citizen. 
General John Bidwell. He was at the head of the delegation to receive 
us, and gave direction to our course through and about the city. I must 
say, en passarUf that General Bidwell is, in his personal appearance and 
address, one of the most impressive and dignified characters whom we 
met in California. He has not only a magnificent physique and urbane 
manners, but also a notable history. In his youth he was the owner of an 
estate in Missouri, but lost it by some fraudulent process directed against 
his title. Disgusted and angered with this disaster, he left what was then 
the extreme west of the United States and took his course toward the 
sunset. He was with a small company of adventurers, like himself, search- 
ing for fortune in some land where legal technicalities could hardly stand 
against equity, particularly when the latter was backed by physical courage. 

This was in 1841. It is thought to have been the very first company 
of white men that ever crossed the Sierras into Upper California. General 
Bidwell procured, at length, here at Chico, a vast claim to one of the most 
fertile regions imaginable. His ranch to-day has an extent of 23,000 acres. 
It is one of the best, if not the very best, estates of its kind in California- 
It is a fruit-growing ranch, not a vineyard, and is in a better state ol devel- 
opment than any other which I visited during our stay on the Pacific coast 
By this I mean that General Bid well's orchards are older and more matured 
than any other through which we passed on our tour. The General himself 
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beaded our company on the drive through the grounds about his residence 
«nd through the long avenues separating orchard from orchard, until the 
-eye was actually weary with measuring their extent. The ranch produces 
Almost every variety of fruits, but the stone fruits are predominant. 

I believe that General Bidwell lays no stress upon producing oranges or 
any of the genus citrus ; but you should see his apricots, and plums, and 
peaches, and French prunes, and cherries, and figs, and English walnuts, et 
id omne genus ad infinitum. These are the largest and finest trees that I 
«aw in California. Of all the positions which the private citizen may occupy, 
I know of none in the limits oiP my observation which can quite compare in 
independence and real dignity with that of this leading citizen of Chico. 
While sweeping along through one of his lanes, bordered with fruit trees, 
the General pointed out to us one of his cherry trees which, in the summer 
of 1887, yielded him 1,750 pounds of cherries! 

On one part of the great ranch is a colony of civilized Indians. They 
are the descendants of those Diggers who have been regarded as among the 
least promising of all the Indian tribes. Here, however, their character and 
'Circumstances are greatly changed. They are polite, well informed and 
fairly educated. Their village has its school-house and its church ; and I 
fihould judge that the relations between them and the General are most 
•amicable and mutually desired. One of the leading red men of the settle- 
ment rode with us, in our vehicle, about the ranch. On our course I noticed 
A fine establishment of bees. in a little glade among the orchards. In those 
parts of California which we visited the apiary was more rare than I had 
expected, and the sight of the well-arranged colonies in General BidwelPs 
grounds was delightful to all philapians, of whom the writer claims to be one. 

The city of Chico is a credit to this part of the Sacramento valley. It is 
a delightful place as we saw it. The country is level as a floor. The soil is 
dark and rich and deep. There is an appearance of enterprise. Our whole 
out drive, it is true, was within the limits of the Bidwell ranch ; but when it 
is remembered thfit this of itself covers almost exactly the area of one of our 
Middle-State civil townships of thirty-six sections, it will not surprise that 
we did not see beyond it. On our return through the town to the station 
we were again greeted by the great throng there assembled, who, with 
music, and waving handkerchiefs, and ringing cheers, bade us adieu as we 
•steamed away on our voyage. 

Late in the afternoon of this day we arrived at the little town of Vina. 
Perhaps the name village might better define it. Indeed, we might have 
run through it without noticing the station, but in that event we should 
have passed without heed one of the most interesting places in Upper Cali- 
iornia. It is made so by the fact that here is situated the great vineyard of 
Senator Leland Stanford, said to be the largest in the world. It contains in 
A single body 3,575 acres. If my computation was correct, the vines num- 
ber 2,860,000. These figures convey no adequate impression of the extent 
of this marvel among the vineyards. The grapes are of the wine-producing 
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variety, I think exclusively so. The winery is established in the town, not 
far from the station. A short walk brought us to it. It is of almost incon- 
ceivable dimensions and capacity. In the season of vintage the grapes are 
brought in wagon-loads to the winery, and carried aloft in elevating cars,, 
where they are discharged into four great crushers. These are capable of 
receiving and crushing four hundred tons of grapes per day. I suppose 
that a large wagon-bed would not hold more than a thousand pounds of 
grapes in the bunch. At this rate you see that the crushing apparatus has 
a capacity of eight hundred wagon-loads per diem ! It is almost incredible; 
but our information was received from the superintendent of the winery 
himself, and can not be doubted. After the cn:^ed grapes have fermented 
with their own juice in the vats they rise to the surface, and the wine ifr 
drawn off below. This is then stored in the great casks to await maturity.. 
The capacity of these casks in the Stanford winery is 1,500,000 gallons ; and 
we were told that at the time of our visit more than a million gallons were 
in the casks. 

After a brief examination of this marvelous industry, and Just at night- 
fall, we hurried away to Eedding, which was the northern terminus of our 
tour. On our arrival it was already dark, and the evening was rainy, greatly 
to the chagrin of the people. The citizens had prepared for our reception, 
and had spread a b-n-q-t for our benefit. They had done their best, too^ 
and, I believe, were justly proud of the display which they were able Uy 
make. You will see from a glance at the map that we had now reached the 
uppermost limits of the great valley of the Sacramento, and from the eleva- 
tion it might well be inferred that we were out of the range of fruits and 
flowers in their season. But not so. The fine reception cards which the- 
committee had provided for us had pinned to each an orange leaf taken 
from trees in full exposure in the yards and orchards of the place, and every 
leaf, notwithstanding the unprecedented severity of the recent squall, waS; 
as darkly green and fresh as though frost had never been. These cards were 
brought away with us as trophies, and mine is now before"me. Our banquet- 
was in an upper hall. Bedding is, as yet, a sort of frontier town, but the 
evidences of that fact around us abated no whit from the excellence of our 
entertainment, and its enjoyment by the recipients. The speeches this 
evening were unusually good. One delivered by a young lawyer and poli- 
tician, whose name I regret to have forgotten, was really a piece of elo- 
quence and good sens^ in rare combination. The officers and members of 
our Society were also fairly happy in their responses — not happy because of 
anything they had taken, but their speeches had the quality of happiness. 
The festival ended, and again we sought our berths. 

The cards of invitation just referred to were very elegant in their way^ 
having a fine engraving on each of old Mt. Shasta. Shasta, we soon found, 
is the tutelar divinity of Redding. True, his lordship is sixty miles away, 
in his habitation of snow, but in this clear air that distance is only a span. 
With the early morning we are out to see the town, not much of a city as. 
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yet, but declaring herself, with great emphasis, to be in the line of the suc- 
cession, aye, to be first in the succession of great places. At the eastermoet 
end of the principal cross street is a rise, toward which the straggling tour- 
ists took their way at sunrise. They went thither to get a view of Shasta. His 
place yonder above the mountains is plainly visible, but the giant himself — 
ah ! miserable misfortune for us to have it so — has this morning pulled his 
cowl of clouds around his head and shoulders, and will not be seen. 

So with the morning we turn our faces to the south, from Jhis upper 
end of the Sacramento valley, and begin our voyage of return. Only twa 
stops are contemplated now until we shall reach San Francisco. A deputa- 
tion from the town of Red Bluflf and another from Woodland had joined us, 
to urge our stopping with them on our way. Red Bluff is similarly situated 
to the other towns already described. It is also similar in appearance, in re- 
sources and Ir promise. It has its things to boast of, and its boom. We 
were received with the greatest cordiality, and the speaker who addressed 
us from a hack did himself honor, and closed by proposing to ride with the 
handsomest lady which the Society could furnish him. She was promptly 
brought forth, and her name was — ? Her residence ? The writer and his 
immediate companions had the pleasure of being taken up by Andrew 
Knetzer, Esq., an old-time Hoosier and a Forty-niner. Away we went 
through the town suburbs, across the level plain, somewhat sandy in this re- 
gion, and slightly reddened, as I supposed, with protoxide of iron. It is an 
agricultural and fruit-growing region, rich enough to satisfy, and in a state- 
of progress and development. Our stay was brief, as our schedule required 
our presence at Woodland by the middle of the afternoon. So, with the 
usual hurry and farewells, we are again aboard, and rapidly whirling on. 

I will venture to send the greetings of the Society to the deputy of 
Woodland, who came to meet us, Mr. W. M. Coward. I do so not more as a. 
compliment to the most magnificent physique I saw in California than as a 
word of respect for those excellent qualities of mind and heart without 
which physical manhood is of little use. At Woodland we had our last ban- 
quet in the Sacramento valley. It was a good one, too, and was administered 
with wholesale generosity. I will not enlarge upon the promise of the young 
city, or the fruitfulness of the country round about. On these topics the 
narrative, I fear, has already dropped into repetition. But Woodland is as 
good and pleasant as the rest. Our local excursion carried us to the inter- 
esting ranch of Mr. R. B. Blowers, who gave us an instructive experience in 
the matter of irrigation. Woodland's specialty, as she claims, is her abun- 
dance of water at a very limited depth underground. From fifteen to thirty 
feet gienerally brings the digger to a supply which might well satisfy old 
Aquarius himself. It ia on this line that Mr. Blowers has supplied his ad- 
mirable ranch with water for irrigation. His well was certainly wdl emmgfi 
for the purpose — the biggest and most copious I ever saw. Near by were the 
engine-house and a tr*»mendous double pump, and yonder, at the distance of 
thirty yards, was the issue pipe, about fourteen inches in diameter ; turned 
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up as to its end. Out of this came bulging and boiling, to the height of sev- 
-er^A feet, a column of water sufficient to wet a desert. From this source of 
supply conduits extend to the various parts of the ranch. Nor do I forget, 
•ere we take our way for the metropolis, to mention what the ladies of the 
mansion, the daughters of Mr. Blowers, I believe, had prepared for us in the 
way of souvenirs. They had gathered some of the beautiful ivy leaves from 
the yards, had varnished them to an exquisite finish, and put thereon, in 
gold leaf, their monogram of welcome. Thank you, ladies and maidens of 
Woodland* and good-by. 

We are now on our way to San Francisco. It is not yet night, by any 
means ; and if Vice-President Munson and Mr. J. H. Wheeler, Chief Viti- 
<jultural Officer of California, and Mr. Bogue, and other distinguished 
friends, who occasionally gather in the lobby of the Pullman to settle such 
little questions aa the origin of life, the genesis of nature and the first prin- 
ciple of human action, will excuse me for a little while, I will indulge in a 
brief reverie about the transformation which haa taken place in the indus- 
tries of California. 

At the first, you know, the old American Californians, as distinguished 

from the Spanish-Mexican Californians, were diggers of gold. That is what 

they crossed the plains and the mountains for. They poured into these 

regions as adventurers, and flourished as miners ; that is, they flourished at 

intervals. I learned the history of many of these old mining heroes. It is' 

sometimes, most pathetic. One of the lines of Defoe, I believe, runs in this 

wise: 

*' Full thirteen times have I been rich and poor." 

This statement of the case will hardly do justice to the career of many 
an old Forty-niner. I have heard, from what I consider good authority* 
that more than one half of the brave fellows who rushed from the older 
States to yonder gold diggings in the summer and fall of 1849 are now in 
indigent circumstances, and that many of them are the recipients of public 
aid and support. I am sorry to hear it. I have not seen one of the old fel- 
lows in all this journey without a kind of warming of the heart for him and 
his career. They were a brave band, and, with all their recklessness and 
prodigality and wasteful flinging away of their gold dust in folly and hazard, 
they deserve to enjoy a full share of that wealth which their hard hands 
grabbled from the sands of the rivers and the dSbria of the mountains. To 
every Forty-niner whose worthy hand I had the pleasure of shaking in the 
Oolden State — golden to him, I hope, in memory— I send a cordial greeting 

So, then, the first industry in California was the mining of gold. Every 
other enterprise, at the beginning, was second to this. The early com- 
munities arranged themselves with respect to the supply and distribution 
of gold. Gold made Sacramento, and gold converted the Spanish Yerba 
Buena into San Francisco. Little or nothing else was thought of as it 
respected the possible industries in the Eldorado. I was told, by those who 
«aw the California valleys in that day, that no one would have imagined 
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them susceptible of reclamation from the wild dominion of nature. As for 
the mountains, they have not yet been reclaimed, and I hope will never be. 
They say that the lowlands, in the times of the mining fever, were covered 
with such rank growths out of the fecund bosom of the earth as could not 
be paralleled or imagined. A gentleman told me at Pasadena that he saw 
that valley when it was covered with a growth of weeds so high that a brig- 
ade of cavalry would have been swallowed up in the brake. Thus, mining, 
was everything. And the evening and the morning were the First Day. 

But, in course of time, a change swept over the industrial landscape. 
It was found that another source of wealth, as golden as that of the hills, 
existed in the soil. As the valleys were cleared of their weeds rich grasses 
took their place, the succulence of which invited all them that chew the 
cud to fill themselves with the juices and fibers of this tender vegetable life. 
So came the cattle, and so came the sheep. Their name was legion— herd& 
here and herds there and herds everywhere. They multiplied to thousands. 
They lay like shadows on the distant plain. They yielded all manner of 
profit to the rancheros, who scarcely knew their own, for multitude. Sa 
came the heyday of cattle-raising in the valley lands of California. It was 
one of the greatest of harvests ; but, like many other of the rich things 
which crown the industry and enterprise of man, it endured but for a season^ 
Not, indeed, that the resources upon which it was founded failed, not that 
the products of the herd, yielding some sixty, some a hundred fold, were 
less valuable than when the new industry was in its prime ; but the epoch 
passed by natural evolution into a new phase of industrial life. And the 
evening and the morning were the Second Day. 

A third form of enterprise now made its appearance, promising, if pos- 
sible, still greater rewards. It appears at the present day, through our clear 
backsight of the situation, that the great fertility of the soil of these valleys 
would have been one of the most patent facts, even to the first inhabitants ; 
but such was not the case. Adventurers ran pell-mell over the riches un- 
der foot, to find the more glittering, but hardly more palpable, wealth of the 
hills. Long before the beginning of the decline ia the great stock interests 
of California the third phase of industry had appeared in the cultivation of 
the soil. The old Californians were at first dependent upon importation for 
almost everything whieh they consumed. They produced nothing, and 
purchased everything. The things eaten were a foreign product. Even 
the meats, with the exception of game, which then abounded, were brought 
from foreign markets. But, with the beating about of enterprise, the people 
came at length to discover the wealth of the soil ; and here began the third 
great era of the industrial life of the Pacific coast. It was farming on a large 
scale. It is needless to say how great was the yield in this form of industry. 
The leading products were wheat and barley and oats ; and all the cereals came 
in the train. Then it was that fields, the vastness of which made the eye of 
the beholder ache with the distance of their further borders, spread out on 
every hand. The agricultural resources of the State became enormous, and 
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it was not long until foreign and distant markets felt the impact of new 
tides which had their rise in the granaries and miills of California. And the 
evening and the morning were the Third Day. 

With the increased agricuJtural development of the State there came to 
pass a conflict between the farmers and the cattle ranchers, similar, some- 
what, to that already described between the riparians and the hydraulic 
miners. This is to say that, as farming increased, the difficulty of conduct- 
ing the cattle and sheep ranches was augmented. The fence question was 
at the bottom of it The immense farming regions could not be fenced in. 
Where was the timber for it? Where was anything else in sufficient abun- 
dance to bound f>o vast inclosures ? The herds, wandering over the valley 
plains, drifted into the growing fields ; and the farmers cried out against 
the herdsmen. About a decade ago the No-fence Law was passed, by which 
the farmers were relieved of the necessity of fences and the whole burden 
was thrown on the ranchers. It was a crushing blow. Since that event the 
business of herding has, I think, rapidly declined in nearly all parts of Cali- 
fornia. It has given place to the third and, more recently, that fourth form 
-of industry which remains to be noticed. 

This fourth form is the horticultural phase. I suppose that it originated 
in discovery ; that is, it became, in course of time, a patent fact that California 
was the place for raising fruits. It was found that the garden, as well as the 
vast field of the farmer, was a source of limitless revenue. In the old Spanish 
times it was already well known that the grape abounded and flourished in 
these regions; but the fact was of little utility to them. From the days of 
Philip II. to the days of Don Carlos the Spanish race has been about the poorest 
in the world in the way of applying knowledge to the benefit of men. It ap- 
pears that the discovery of the fruitf ulness of the lowlands of the Grolden State 
in the products of the garden and orchard came on as Shakespeare's descrip- 
tion of love, like a rose in the night. Oae morning the Californians woke up 
■and found themselves famous on account of their fruits. It was almost like 
the finding of gold in Sutter's mill-race. The fruit-growing boom came on, 
and California entered the present stage of her industrial development. And 
the evening and the morning were the Fourth Day. 

Thus we find that four tolerably distinct epochs, or, as a son of Israel 
"would say, four yomSf have successively appeared in the industrial history 
of California. The first was the Day of Grold, the second was the Day of 
Cattle, the third was the Day of Wheat, and the fourth the Day of Oranges — 
sometimes called the Day of Grapes. According to my horologe the Cali- 
fornians are now about ten o'clock in the forenoon of the Day of Oranges. 
These reflecftions may serve, perhaps, to explain the fact that Sunday is so 
little observed in California ! The Golden State has not yet reached the Day 
■of Rest in the cycle of her creation. Meanwhile, our engine has plunged, 
headforemost, into Oakland, and issues on the pier with his eye on San Fran- 
•cisco. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SANTA ROSA AND SAN RAFAEL. 

VaUey of Sonoma. — Cattle, — Horses. — Landscapes. — ChierneviUe. — The Redwood 
Bottoms. — Beception at Santa Bosa. — Banquet and Speeches. — Local Excur- 
sion. — Return to San Frandsco. — Invitation to San Rafael. — Hon. Wm. T. 
Coleman. — The Reception. — JExcursion Through the Coleman Estate. — The 
Mowntain View. — Builds Head Breakfast. — Menu and Speeches. — Back to the 
City. — Compliments to Messieurs Coleman and Lauck. 

Once more we have a night in the metropolis. If we should fail in the 
•early morn to he off for Sata Eosa, the people of that fine city would never 
iorgive us. After a night's rest in the Palace, we are again on our way 
through the agreeable landscape north of San Rafael. This is the county of 
^noma, one of the oldest and most fruitful divisions of California. This is 
«aid especially of the production of grapes. There is a rivalry between So- 
noma and the Napa valley as it respects the excellence of their respective 
Tineyards. The traveler through either might call it the best until he had 
seen the other. The country between Saucelito and Santa Bosa pleased me 
Tery much, because of its green, Hooeier-like pastures and slight irregulari- 
ties of surface in the valley lands. I have already referred to the general 
dead level of the California valleys. This fact is a great good fortune to all 
those districts dependent in whole or in part upon artificial irrigation. I 
believe that the people of Sonoma county have no need to go beyond nature 
for their supply of water in due season. 

I saw some fine cattle in this region, on the sloping pastures. As a 
■general thing, my impression was, and is, that the California herds are not 
well bred up ; that is, the cattle are of lower grades than ought to have been 
reached years ago. This is not true of the sheep. The flocks seen in the 
8an Joaquin and Sacramento valleys were largely of Merino extraction, 
well formed and fine as to their woolly coats. I may add that the California 
horses present two phases of equine development. In the outlying districts 
the bronco is prevalent — ^an unlovely quadruped as to his temper, and of no 
taste in architectural construction. The bronco, reader, is a cross between 
an actual horse and the wild pony of these western plains. In size he shows 
some evidences of civilized descent ; but his manners and moral character 
are deduced from the pony side, and have in them many suggestions of 
sage-brush and chaparral. The other aspect of horse-life in California is 
very different. These are the fine, well-bred animals, Normans, and Clydes- 
dales, and Cleveland Bays, which you see about the liveries and parks of 
the larger cities. Here we find some of the finest horses in the United 
States. I think it was at St. Helena that I rode behind two splendid dark 
bay Norman colts, about two and a half years old, each weighing nearly 
sixteen hundred pounds. They were splendid fellows, gentle as Newfound- 
land pups, still a little awkward as to their harness, but perfectly tractable 
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in the hands of their driver, who was an old Forty-niner. The carriage and 
saddle-horses seen on the boulevards winding oat from San Francisco to the 
Golden Gate are as fine and swift as those that dash with uplifted heads 
through the drives of Central Park, or the Bois de Boulogne, at Paris. 

The schedule for the Santa Rosa excursion carries us first through the 
city and onward to the little town of Guemeville. As you ascend the valley 
that unevenness of surface of which I spoke above becomes more pro- 
nounced. In fact, by the time we reach Guerneville we are again amon^ 
the mountains. At least, they press us pretty closely on either hand, espe- 
cially the right. It is a general fact in the landscape of California that the> 
mountain chain begins from the valley. There does not seem to be any 
broken region or hill country between the range and the lowlands. I saw 
only a single hill in all California, and that was a mound. It rises on the 
east side of Pasadena. Here, about Guemeville, are some mounds. You 
might call them hills, but the language is not orthodox. On their slopes are 
vineyards clear to the top. There is running water in this region, a thing 
most grateful to the eyes of our people, and willows grow on the banks, and 
cotton- woods— which brings us to the subject of trees again. 

It was the tree that brought us to this place, the big tree, the redwood, on 
his native heath. And here, sure enough, before we reach Guerneville, and 
still more abundantly beyond, is the redwood forest— that is, was the redwood 
forest before it was murdered by the lumbermen. O man, whoever thou art,, 
thou shouldst see the stumps thereof. Here is the big bottom about the little 
town of Guerneville, and the whole area is covered with the stumps of the 
giants fallen. " It came to pass on the morrow," saith the Scripture, " that 
the image of Dagon was fallen from his place, and his hands and his feet 
were broken off, so that nothing was left of Dagon but the stump of him."" 
So it is, alas ! with these gigantic trees. 

The general good fortune that attended us on our excursion now failed 
us for a day. The railway which has brought us hither is called, I believe,, 
the Pacific and Oregon Eailway ; at any rate, it is the road owned and con- 
trolled by Mr. Donahue, who honored us with his presence on the following 
day at San Eafael. Qn the night before our excursion to Santa Eosa a heavy 
rain fell in the district between Cloverdale and Guerneville and washed out 
some bridges. This accident prevented us from reaching the living redwood 
forest. We were obliged to stop at the town and content ourselves with 
wandering among the stumps ; but the scene was enough to astonish as an 
indication of what had been, before the devastating saw-mill had done its- 
work. 

The reader must understand that the big trees, so-called, of California 
are of two species : the redwood, Seqiwia sempervirens, such as we found 
among the low mountains betweeoi Santa Cruz and San Jos^, and such as we 
find here about Guerneville. These, however, are not the true big trees of 
Mariposa. The latter are called the Seqiwia gigarUea, and are considerably 
larger and more grand than any true redwood. The stumps which we find 
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in the bottoms about Guerneville range from eight or ten to twenty one feet 
across. It is proper to say, however, that the stumps of these trees give a 
somewhat exaggerated testimony as to the size of the trunks. The redwood 
flares out as it approaches and enters the ground. It does not come straight 
down to the earth, as a black walnut or yellow poplar, but widens and sends 
out flanges. The lumbermen saw the trees down by a section about eight 
feet from the ground, but even at this height the tree is swollen considerably 
beyond its diameter, say fifty feet from the earth 

The wood and bark of the redwood have been a hundred times de- 
scribed. I will add, however, a touch or two to former contributions. 
The great mass of brown bark lying between the outer and rough coat 
and the sap of the tree is susceptible of some of the finest appearance& 
imaginable when it is properly cut. Take a piece of it, thoroughly dried, 
and cut it in cross- section with a fine and rapid band-saw, and the surface 
will present a seal-brown velvet, fluctuating to the touch like plush, and 
giving off" rich gules when held at an angle with the light. In this form 
it makes most elegant cushions for pins, needles, and, indeed, all such in- 
struments of torture. A remark may also be added with respect to the 
* wood. It is, certainly, the most splitable of all vegetable fibers. With a 
good, strong pocket-knife you can rive a fence-rail into long fine splinters, 
so perfect and free is the grain. Nearly all the wooden buildings in this 
part of the country are made of redwood. The yield of lumber from one of 
these forests reaches out toward infinity. The Santa Kosans, later in the 
day, showed us a handsome and commodious church in the city which was 
made, from sill to pinnacle, from the lumber of a single tree. 

After a stay of an hour or two at Guerneville, we returned to Santa 
Eosa, which was, indeed, the principal aim and end of our journey. I 
should estimate the population of the place at six or seven thousand, may 
be more. One of the best of our receptions and banquets had been made 
ready for the arrival of the Society. A delegation of leading citizens con- 
ducted us to the opera-house, and there made to us elegant and appropriate 
speeches. Thus did Colonel M. L. McDonald, and thus did Dr. A. F. White 
and Mr. H. W. Byington. The responses were by Vice-President Munson 
and Messieurs J. H. Masters, of Nebraska ; Professor Van Deman, of the 
Division of Pomology at Washington; J. M. Smith, of Wisconsin; G. P. 
Peffer, of the same State; Dr. 0. P. S. Plummer, of Oregon ; and J. C. Rid- 
path, of Indiana. 

The local excursion through the city and surrounding country was 
under the direction of Hon. M. L. McDonald. It was a delightful drive, 
through a region most fertile, rich in growing fruit trees, and beautiful 
by adornment. One of the most exquisite views I had in California was 
from the high ground in the cemetery, lool^ing toward the sundown. On 
our return to the city our section of the cavalcade pas^red through the 
beautiful grounds of Mr. McDonald, where everything that artistic taste 
21 
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-and refinement could suggest had contributed to the variety and orna- 
>mentation of the premises. 

Santa Eosa, with many other of the California towns, has paid and is 
still paying close attention to the tree-growths in her streets. They are 
lined on both sides with fine rows of eucalyptus and pepper trees, and fur- 
nish as handsome drives as may be found in any of the outlying towns of 
California. Before reaching the city, I noticed in a suburban pasture the 
finest Jerseys that I saw in the State. 

The banquet over, and the sights seen, we gather again to our coaches 
and are away. Now, for the fourth time, does our journey bring us to San 
Francisco for the night. I have not yet attempted to say anything in 
extenso about the metropolis, and will not for the present. Our stays, thus 
far, in the city have been so brief as to prevent a general scrutiny of its 
points of interest. For the present, it is better that we take a nap at the 
Palace, or run out, at the risk of small-pox, to Chinatown, or see a play, or 
hear a concert, or travsrse the brilliantly lighted streets, according to our 
several tastes, until the suggestions of tired limbs compel all to the quiet of 
slumber. 

The 4th of February was a red-letter day for the Society. Not that* 
the sensation lay in the direction of horticultural refinements, or meretri- 
cious exhibitions of art ; but a novel experience was in waiting for us. An 
invitation had been extended to the Society, by Hon. Wm. T. Coleman, to 
visit him at San Rafael, and to accept at his hands the compliment of a bulFs- 
head breakfast. But what is or was or might be a buirs-head breakfast, 
anyhow? It was a conundrum to our company; and, as the event proved, 
some grotesque suggestions were made as to how we should demean our- 
selves on the occasion. Of a certainty, it was a royal piece of business from 
beginning to end. None who were participants will ever' forget it — none 
cease to smile with the rising memory of that novel and delightful feast. 

At the wharf, with the early morning, we receive our tickets. We take 
the San Rafael and cross the bay. The breeze in this harbor of San Francisco 
is exhilarating, and the waters flash out from your boat in long lines of 
light. Mr. Coleman has provided everything conducive to our pleasure 
and profit. On our reaching the station, the carriages are in waiting, and 
we are received for an excursion through the precincts of the beautiful 
town. It is one of many, but perhaps the most delightful of the suburbs of 
San Francisco. Everything here is vil!a-like ; that is, outside of the busi- 
ness parts of the little city. Nature was certainly in an aesthetic mood when 
this valley was planned and executed. Our party, in their carriages, are 
carried round and round, through exquisite drives winding between rows 
of transplanted trees, and climbing upward by a kind of mountain road, 
which Mr. Coleman has constructed through his estates. I believe that the 
premises embrace about four thousand acres of land. Part of it is valley 
and part mountain, and the mountains look on the sea. 

Among the many magnificent views which I had in California, I call up 
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two as preeminent over all — one preeminent for beauty and the other for sub- 
limity. From the plateau of the Raymond Hotel, in Pasadena, I believe the 
6cene to have been the most beautiful of any that linger in my senses ; but 
from the top of the green mountain to which we wound our way through the 
ever-changing landscape as we climbed its picturesque slopes to the summit — 
and which I venture to name Mt Coleman — the view is absolutely unri- 
valed in every element of the picturesque and sublime. Mr. Coleman told 
us, on this summit, that Albert Biers tadt, standing on that spot, had 
declared, with enthusiasm, that for artistic effect the landscape spreading 
across the valley and to the opposite mountain slopes and summits was the 
best he had ever seen. 

After drinking in this glorious view for a brief season we descended the 
slopes, and were driven through the city. Meanwhile our novel banquet 
had reached perfection, and was awaiting our arrival at the Grand Hotel. 
On reaching the same, and entering through the cloak-room to the dining- 
hall, we did not see such evidences of style in the way of patent leather, cut- 
away coats, and unctuous waiters as we had expected. Though we were 
cared for in all essentials, it seemed for the nonce that Oscar Wilde had had 
nothing to do with it The fact is, that already in passing to our seats at the 
long tables we sniffed the first fresh breezes of emancipation. Glancing at 
the tables, we discovered that they were laden with a few staple articles, such 
as bread, but not a knickknack from one end to the other, not a flower, not a 
napkin, nor any other token of nonsensical civilization. But think thou not, 
O reader, that there was nothing to eat. Per contra, there was much more 
than much. 

Mr. Coleman, our host, from whose abundance and generosity the 
whole thing had been prepared, took his place at the head of table num- 
ber one. There were fully two hundred of us. By this time the prim and 
poker-like demeanor of the men, and what might be uncharitably called the 
the fashionable simper of our ladies, had given place to a male grin and a 
female smile. The grin spread out until it was like the entrance to FingaPa 
cave, and the smile became a rainbow. Explanations were now in order, 
and Mr. Coleman made them. He said that it had occurred to him to give 
us, instead of a fashionable dinner, an old-time California feast — an af&ir of 
bonhomie and good cheer instead of formalities and refinements. He ex- 
plained that we were about to be served with a bull's-head breakfast, such as 
the men of forty-nine and their confreres used to have while civilization on 
the Pacific coast still retained something of its masculine vigor and vehe- 
mence. The af&ir, he said, would correspond more nearly to what in the 
older States is called a barbecue than to any other ceremonial of eating. It 
was the peculiarity of the bulFs-head breakfast that all formalities were 
thrown away, and all constraint abandoned. He hoped his guests would 
conform to this standard of demeanor. They were here at his invitation to 
enjoy themselves, and he hoped they would make free with each other and 
with the banquet, after the manner of his friends in the olden time. The 
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banquet itself was a thing of Spanish descent, with Mexican modifications 
and development. He would, accordingly, introduce his head cook to us to 
announce the bill of fare. That gentleman, accordingly, stood a moment at 
Mr. Coleman's right, dressed after the manner of his profession, and told us, 
in fair American English, what he had to serve to us. It was as follows : 

1. Cabasa toro con chili e frijoles. This, being interpreted, means bull's 
head with red pepper and beans. 

2. Chili con carni, which signifies red pepper with meat ; or, in com- 
mon language, what is known as a Spanish stew. 

3. Poyo con chili, which signifies chicken with red pepper. 

4. Boyrago chicito sin chili, which is lamb wUhofui red pepper. 

Here, then, we had four courses announced, three of which were with 
chili, and one without it. There is nothing chilly about chili ; it has a warm- 
ing effect Doubtless the lamb was thought by the old Mexicans to be too 
young to bear ihe excitement of chili ! 

But let us go into details a moment. The cook explained to us how the 
bull's head or heads (if there are more than one) are prepared. First, toro 
is decapitated ; and the head, just as it is, is thrust into a bag like a coffee- 
sack and sewn up. The bag is then plastered over to a considerable thick- 
ness with mud, and the whole is lowered into a furnace or earthen pit^ 
where red-hot stones have produced the requisite heat. In due time the 
head is cooked, and is taken out; the earthen shell is broken off, the bag 
opened and the hide stripped away ; and there you are. Then comes the 
seasoning, in which chili is used to an extent which no American throat 
could bear without an educational course in pepper. To the Mexican, how- 
ever, and to the old Californian as he was in the days of mining, the red 
pepper, which is the only seasoning used with meat so cooked, was merely 
a pleasant excitant to the appetite. Mr. Coleman told us that in our case he 
had ordered only about a fourth of the usual amount of red pepper to be 
used. He had tempered the wind to our constitutions. 

Now, all ye men beyond the mountains, hear this well. The cooking of 
meats, as it is practiced among you, that is among us, is one of the lost arts. 
I repeat and emphasize what I believe to have been the unanimous judgment 
of the two hundred of us who breakfasted with Mr. Coleman, that the bulPa 
head served to us in this Hispanio-Mexican fashion was the most delicious 
of any meat ever offered to our palates ; and the same may be said of the 
other courses. The whole was one of those life-giving barbaciies which the 
stomach of man understands better than his other faculties. Nothing could 
have added to the reckless freedom in the enjoyment of which we soon 
found ourselves. We helped each other and called for more ; and so on, to 
the end of the banquet The festival was like Homer's Iliad in one respect : 
it did not conclude, but merely ceased. 

Then we had some speech-making, which was, in like manner, emanci- 
pated from the formalities of rhetoric and the precise forms of the syllogism . 
Our host made us an address full of cordiality and good will. He also intro- 
duced to us Mr. Donahue, president of the railway over which we had jour- 
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neyed the day before to Santa Rosa. He, too, made us a happy speech. 
Two of U3 responded; and what we said is no matter. The echo of it has 
died away, and its substance, no doubt, has floated out to sea. 

In the afternoon of this memorable day we again boarded our train and 
returned through the delightful valley, skirting the bay on our right, to the 
boat, which, in due time, carried us over to the metropolis. It is Saturday 
night, and we are obliged, according to the programme of the Society, to be 
in Riverside Tuesday morning. It is more than twenty-four hours thither, 
and we mast make ready for the journey. Mr. Coleman accompanied us to 
the city. On our way across the bay we had the pleasure of presenting to 
him the following brief address : 

" The Hon. William T. Coleman has to-day added a personal compliment to 
the many official and public favors which our Society has received since coming 
to California. At the beautiful mountain garden, San Rafael, which he himself 
more than any other has made one of the most charming spots on the globe, we 
have been welcomed and entertained in a manner as hospitable as it was unique. 
The banquet which he has provided for us has had all the charms of novelty and 
informality. At his board nature has taken the place of art, and food has been 
substituted for confections. We shall carry with us to our homes beyond the 
mountains and recite to our friends no other incident of our stay on the Pacific 
coast so satisfying to the natural man, so free in its administration and so appro- 
priate in its kind as the banquet given us this day by one whom we shall ever re- 
member as our friend." 

In the mean time, and for many days, the Society had been nurturing a 
grudge against a gentlemin who had been with us on all of our journeys 
from El Paso onward. I refer to Mr. J. B. Lauck, in whose charge we had 
been placed on our start from El Paso across the plains. He held, and holds, 
the office of traveling passenger agent on the Southern Pacific Railway. 
We had not been two 'hours in his charge, on our way to the Golden State, 
until we felt the impact of his management and high qualities as a gentle- 
man. He was, in every part of our journey, tireless in his attentions to our 
comfort and convenience. His activity in duty foreran our wants and de- 
veloped many things for our pleasure and interest of which, if they had been 
omitted, we would have been none the wiser^ He gained the confidence 
and then the friendship of our whole company, and, while retaining a sense 
of his official duty, made himself as one of us from beginning to end of our 
tour. We had already made up our minds to request of Mr. T. H. Good- 
man, general passenger and ticket agent of the Southern Pacific, the ad- 
vantage of Mr. Liuck's presence with us on our way to Riverside, and this 
was cordially granted. In return for what the latter gentleman had done 
for us, and as a token of appreciation, the Society availed itself of the oppor- 
tunity furnished in crossing the bay to gather Mr. Lauck into the cabin, to 
make him a speech and to put into his hand a few double eagles of Cali- 
fornia gold. We also invited him to bring Mrs. Lauck among us for intro- 
duction and congratulations, and tendered him a certificate of membership 
in the Society. May they live long and be happy. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

RIYEBSIDE AND FINIS. 

The Upper San Joaquin, — Appearance of the Mountain Ranges.. — Noted Peaks, — 
Remarks on the ClinuUe pj Calif ttmia. — Temperature, — Atmospheric Ten- 
si m. — Humidity. — Rain-faU in Various Regions, — ClimMic Variations as 
Affected by Man. — The Sea and Mountains in RdaJtion to Climate. — Dry- 
fiessqf Cai^omia. — DistribtUion of Animal Life,^The Oopher. — The Mar- 
quis. — The Tehachapi. — Big Locomotives, — Death Valley and its Borax 
Beiis. — Cheerful Names, — The Angels Again,-- An Ideal Indian. — Cotton, — 
At Riverside, — A List of F^rsonalUies. — Riverside Herself. — The Citrus Fnir, — 
Details of the Exhibit, —The Reception. — Speeches, — Local Excursion. — Mag- 
nlia Avenue. — Highway and Border Trees, — Orange Orchards Galtrre. — 
Species of Them. — Break-up cf the Excursion, — Slight Heart-a^hes. — Habits 
of the Man- Animal. — San Diego Excursion, — The Country Thitherward. - 
Anrival. — The Dd Coronado, — Ocean Outside, — Electrical Cars.San Diego 
and Los Angeles, — The Tvx) Harbors, — The Great Hotel, — Ostrich Farm. — 
Habits of the Alleged Birds. — The Hicific as He Is, — Country About Sun 
Diego. — Old Missions. — Oood-by, Excursionists, — A Farewdl Stroll. — Certairh 
Competitive Quadrupeds. — San Bernardino Trip, — Reception There. — Eheu, 
Vale ! 

After another pleasant night in San Francisco, we are again away, on 
the morning of the 5th of February, across the harbor, through Oakland, to 
our Pullmans ; and we head for distant Riverside, where the second session 
of the Society is to be held. It is nearly five hundred miles to Los Angeles, 
and ninety miles additional to Col ton, which is the Riverside station on the 
Southern Pa<;ific. Again the darkness of night makes a long tunnel for us 
through the upper portions of the San Joaquin valley. It happened to us 
that in traversing this region three successive times we were in the dark> 
and, therefore, had no opportunity of scanning the particular features of the 
country of the great county of Merced. A compensating advantage existed, 
however, in our passage of the Tehachapi by daylight. Of course, some- 
thing must be done with these twenty-four hours interposing between the 
metropolis and our destination. The ladies of our company were always its 
delight; but even with them conversation sometimes finds an end, and you 
seek the limited solitude of your own Pullman window to muse in silence 
on such topics as the landscape may suggest or past associations bring to 
memory. 

Again I say that the philosophers of our section must excuse me from 
the lobby while we take a brief survey of some subject appropriate to 
our voyage — say the mountain pictures of California. These ranges lying 
out yonder and bounding the San Joaquin valley on the east, and on the 
west as well, are typical of all the chains in the Golden State. They have a 
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common feature. Once more I emphasize the fact of the clear revelation of 
all the forms of nature in the California landscape. You see everything 
as through your Duchesse opera-glass. It is from twenty to forty miles to 
the foot of those mountains yonder on the eastern side of the valley. These 
are not the mountains which the children, and adult people too, find and 
study in their geographies. The latter run up in inaccessible peaks, and 
have nothing at all of the vast wall-like appearance of the actual range. 

The true mountains rise from the valleys in three successive banks. The 
first of these in California, and, I believe, everywhere, are known as the foot- 
hills. They are plainly discernible at a distance of five or ten miles, and if 
you use your glass you can see cattle and sheep here and there upon the 
sloping pastures. Above and beyond the foot-hills the second bench of 
mountains appear. These rise about two-thirds of the way to the crest line 
of the chain. We may call them the middle range. Beyond these rise the 
true Sierras, looking like the cumuli of a June sky in the Middle States, for 
their summits are covered with snow and shine with wh teness. The mid- 
dle range has no snow, but generally bears a forest of spruce, fir and pine. 
The trees along the line of this range may be generally seen with the naked 
6y6, giving a slightly jagged appearance to the line which defines them from 
the snow- capped mountains beyond them. Now, all three of these ranges, 
so far as the eye is concerned, constitute a single wall or battlement in the 
horizon, dark colored at the base and gradually growing lighter with the 
ascent to the glittering crest line of snow. If you look carefully you will be 
able to note the two lines along the mountain-side which define respectively 
the limit of the foot-hills and the division between the middle range and the 
true Sierras. 

Distance throws all three of these banks together, and makes them, 
to the casual glance, a single bulwark in the horizon. It rises, as a gen- 
eral thing, to a height of about thirty degrees, where the crest is defined 
in a long, wavy line of light against the sky. If, however, you journey 
thither and climb to the crest of the foot-hills, or first bench, you will find 
before you a descent into another valley, stretching laterally before you, 
and be3'^ond that valley a wall which consists of the middle range above de- 
scribed ; and if you go farther and traverse the valley between the foot-hills 
and the middle range, and ascend to'the summit of the latter, you will see be- 
fore you the still greater descent between those summits and the still more 
aspiring heights of the snow mountains beyond. Go back again to your 
train in the middle of the valley, and all three ranges melt again into one, 
and stand there as a single great wall, rising up in the horizon and dividing 
earth from heaven. 

A word as to individu il mountains seen in California. Two of the very 
best are the great heights of Sjin Bernardino and S.m Jacinto, standing to 
the right and left as you enter S^n Gabriel valley from the south. S.m Ber- 
nardino is rather the finer of the two. He is really a sublime monarch, look- 
ing down on the lowland?, and high enough, I believe, to see over his rival 
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to the Pacific. Both he and his friend on the opposite side of the valley are 
covered on their upper sided and crests with cedars and spruce. So clear is 
the air that the- traveler in the valley between them sees everything on the 
slopes and up to the crest with the distinctness given by a spy-glass. The 
whole surface of these mountains shines, almost glitteri, in the brilliant light. 

After you enter the San Joaquin valley the best mountain of the Sierras 
is Mt. Whitney. He is clearly visible from Tulare, standing nearly east of that 
part of the val'ey, at a distance of about seventy-five miles. Further to the 
north, as you journey toward San Francisco, are seen the fine heads of Mt. 
Goddard,*Mo. Ritter, Mt. Dana and Cistle Peak; but these lie so far back 
from the line of the San Joaquin river as to be le^ conspicuous than Whit- 
ney. The glory of the Sacramento valley at its northern limit is Shasta and 
the Lassen Buttes, both plainly visible from Redding. The highest and best 
mountain of the Coast Range is Mt. Hamilton, overlooking the valley of Santa 
Clara. A glance at the map will show the reader that the latter named 
chain of mountains is really a prolongation of the Mexican Sierra Madre, ex- 
tending at a coastward angle from Fort Yuma to Sin Francisco. 

References have now been mide to the general chiracter of the CUi- 
fornia valleys, to the ranges of highlands that girdle them in, and, in many 
preceding paragraphs, to the luminous air which bathes all the landscapes 
west of the Rocky Mou itains. But I hwe not, thus far, enlarged to any ex- 
tent upon the peculiarities and special merits of the " glorious climate of 
California." Climate, I suppose, miy ba called the general result and co- 
ordination of the forces of nature as it respects the atmospheric conditions 
of a given country. This will embrace, of course, the special considerations 
of temperature— as to hot and cold; of barometrical pressure — as to heavy 
and light; of humidity — as to moist and dry ; of air currents— as to wind and 
calm; anl of tha min:>r details of dew fall and frost and the rate of vicissi- 
tude by which one condition is changed into another. First, then, as to tem- 
perature : 

California has a mild and eqiable range, especially along the coast. 
In some favored situ itions the variation of the therm ometer is only a few 
degrees during the whole year. In the valleys east of the Coast Range the 
climate is also mild, but here the temperature rises to a great height in 
summer. On the Sin Joaquin and Sacramento plains the degree of 110 
Fahrenheit is comm:)n in the hotter mmths. Two circumstances, however, 
greatly modify this extreme heat in its effects on animal life. The air is so 
dry and light, and evaporation so rapid, that the human frame suffers 
but little from the extreme heat. It is the unanimous testimony of the 
people of these districts that they do not suffer greatly even from the excess- 
ive temperature just named. Statistics attest this assertion, for sun-strokes 
and prostrations are more infrequent in these valleys than in many parts of 
the country where the upward range of the temperature is less by 20°. 

As a general fact, there is neither freezing nor frost in any of those dis- 
tricts visited in our journeys of more than seven hundred miles from north 
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to south. At intervals both may be expected, but neither is severe. The cur- 
rent winter has been exceptional. The lowest temperature acknowledged to 
us at any point was at Chico, where a creditable witness reported 11° F. on one 
morning about the middle of January. In the northern part of the Sacra- 
mento valley the register on the same day ranged from 16° to 21°. In the 
southern valley, even as far down as San Diego, there was frost everywhere, 
and some freezing, the temperature being within the limits of 21° to 28° F. 
I believe that so far as the present winter is concerned the places most nearly 
exempt from frost, so far as the evidence of vegetation may be trusted, were 
Riverside, Santa Barbara, Santa Ana and San Diego. 

In the California valleys the atmosphere is everywhere light and elastic. 
This quality is especially sensible to those who have come from beyond the 
mountains. There is something really inspiring and invigorating in the 
California air. I think that, on the whole, the barometer must show a 
lower average register in California than in places of equal elevation in the 
countries east of the Mississippi. I note that the average barometric range 
along the coast, from San Diego to a short distance north of San Francisco, 
is from 30.00 to 30.05. I do not know whether or not there is anything of 
hygienic value in these natural conditions beyond the necessary increase of 
pulmonary action on account of the lighter air; but the latter circumstance 
is, of itself, a great advantage to all animals of small or restricted lung 
capacity ; and so far as man is concerned, whether he be sick or well, he 
immediately feels the revival of his powers and activities. 

It is evident from history that the humidity of the atmosphere has had 
much to do with the development and progress of the human race ; but the 
value of this fact depends upon its correlations with other climatic condi- 
tions. In a country situated as Great Britain or Iceland, or the Baltic 
regions, the prevalence of moisture has been greatly favorable to the powers ^ 
and dominating force of the Teutonic family of men. Fog is not to be neg- 
lected in the history of civilization. The prevalence of ocean mists, tossed 
up into great masses of nimbus, and then split and poured down in copious 
showers of rain, has been a pirt of the constitution of some of the strongest 
representatives of the race. In other regions the presence of occasional 
humidity, alternating with a succession of arid conditions, has proved dis- 
advantageous to the vigor of mankind. And still again, we find certain 
parts of the world of exceeding dryness that are, neverthelMs, highly favor- 
able to the development and inv'goration of the physical life of man and to 
the quickening of his intellectual faculties. It is with such situations as 
those last named that several parts of the Western United States are in 
analogy and likeness. The climate of California is dry— very dry— but its 
aridity seems to exercise a beneficial effect upon the people. All animal 
life, indeed, in these valleys of the Pacific coast is of extreme vigor, quick- 
ness of development, strong fecundity, and of full power in its maturity. I 
do not know whether statistics have, as yet, tested the average longevity of 
the people of the Pacific coast. I should judge, however, that, notwith- 
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Btanding their extreme activity, they are long-lived. I noticed that the age 
of the older citizens -say the Forty niners as a class — was generally under- 
guessed ; hut whether this was due to the climate and manner of life, or to 
A vigor which the adventurers had inherited from an unusual parentage 
heyond the mountains, I do not know. 

Now, as to the matter of rain, there is only a slight precipitation in 
nearly all the cultivahle parts of California. I believe it will prove of inter- 
est to the reader to sketch briefly the amount of rain-fall of the various 
districts through which we passed on our way to the Golden State and at 
different points therein. At Kansas City there is already a diminution of 
the copious rains peculiar to the Ohio valley and even the southern parts of 
Missouri. The range in different years at that place is from thirty- two to 
forty-four inches. In the extreme eastern part of the Indian Territory the 
rain- fall is about the same, but the western parts grow drier, and next to 
New Mexico it is only twenty inches. In the valley of Red river the vari- 
ation, say at Denison, is from forty to fifty-two inches per annum. The 
valley of the Brazos has the same range as the Kansas City region. Central 
Texas averages about thirty-two inches; and the Llano Estacado from 
twelve to sixteen inches. Where we crossed the Pecos the average is 
twenty inches ; and at El Paso abo'it sixteen. A part of Eastern Arizona, 
covered by the upper waters of the Gila, has a rain-fall of from twenty to 
twenty-four inches, but the western part sinks to less than half that amount 
In the Colorado desert, which we traversed from Fort Yuma toward San 
Bernardino, the precipitation is only from four to eight inches. At Los 
Angeles the range is from twelve to sixteen inches ; and the San Joaquin 
valley has an average of sixteen. At Napa the rain-chart shows twenty 
inches ; and at San Francisco the average is from twenty to thirty-two. The 
rain-fail in the Sacramento valley is from twenty-four to twenty- eight 
inches; and nearer the coast as much as thirty-six inches. When we 
remember that the average of the Mississippi valley is from forty-four to 
fifty-six inches, and that the more humid parts of the United States have a 
precipitation of fifty-six inches and over, we shall be able to estimate the 
vast difference in the hygrometric conditions of the eastern and western 
parts of our country. 

This sketch is by no means a plea for the climate of California; but the 
advantages of the drier air must be considered, as well as its drawbacks. 
Two of these have already been referred to— the exhilarating effect upon 
animals, including man, and the facility with which all vegetable and animal 
tissues are put in a state of preservation. One other circumstance of vast 
importance remains to be considered, as it respects the climatic condition 
of California. It is this: In the older States of the Union the influence of 
man in his civilizing work has had a general tendency to deteriorate the 
climate. In the Ohio valley, for instance, the early climate was better 
than the climate of to-day. Many coiditions have here been superinduced 
that have been vastly injurious to our environment. The tendency has been 
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to introduce extremes. The temperature of our winters has descended to 
lower and lower levels, and our summer has sniffed the clouds. Our rivers 
have become eccentric under the same influence. Within the last quarter 
of a century the fluctuations of the Ohio in excess of former measures are 
for flood height about ten feet^ and for low water about three feet, making a 
total variation toward extremes of fully thirteen feet above the record, say, 
of 1850 and before. Tne same is notable in the Cumberland, and the Wabash, 
and in all the secondary rivers of the Ohio valley. The Mississippi himself 
is feeling the same tendency, though his volume is such as to make the 
change more slow. 0.' course, the bottom circumstance in this unfavorable 
transformation of climate in the Middle States is the denudation of the 
country of its foresto. To be sure, civilization demands the abolitiun of the 
forest, but it is the folly of man which has demanded its destruction, neglect- 
ing at the same time to redistribute the tree-growths of the country for the 
preservation of original — that is, natural — conditions. It is a pitiable fact 
that man, as it respects his friend the tree, has been a fool. 

Now, this general tendency to evil which we are experiencing in the 
Middle and older States is exactly reversed in California. Here the work of 
man and the progress of all civilizing forces are, in the very nature of the 
case, working for good. Instead of cutting away forests, where no forests 
existed the people of the Western States have, from necessity and instinct, 
extended their tree-growth where it did not exist by nature. It is not that 
they are wiser in their generation than we, but the natural condition of 
their country has driven them to it. They are improving rather than dete- 
riorating their climate ; not, forsooth, by forethought and purpose, but of 
necessity. 

All this is traceable to one great underlying condition : in the Grolden 
Slate the mountains, and not the forest, are the fundamental fact — the 
mountains and the Pacific ocean. The permanence of the mountains and 
the sea, and the imper mane nee of the forest, are the natural circumstances 
which have given them an advantage. Whatever modifications they effect 
in nature are tending strongly to improve their climatic condition. As they 
fight their way out into their broad valleys, which differ not much from 
deserts, they carry with them, and introduce everywhere, a widening area of 
better natural environment. While the people of the older States effect an 
unfavorable modification in the surface of the earth, the people of California, 
as a rule, effect, and can but effect, a favorable change in their climate and 
surroundings. These, then, are the circumstances, I think, which may be 
truthfully alleged to the advantage of the Californians. 

On the other side, a word. The country is very dry— too dry for com- 
fort. In many places the sand is an enemy and the dust a nuisance. It 
invades not only the habitations of men, but the men themselves. During 
our winter stay in the State there were no high winds, such as our previous 
information had led us to expect; but there are high winds in California, 
distressing winds that blow up clouds of dust and whirl them through the 
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valleys. In some places these winds in summer are hot as a furnace blast, 
at least for a few hours in the day. Scarcely can men endure the hot breath 
of this semi-simoom. The vicissitude, however, is grateful. With the com- 
ing of evening there is always a rapid fall of temperature. It becomes cool 
with nightfall; an i in nearly all parts of California your midsummer slum- 
bers depend for their comfort upon the comfort. 

I will mention one other circumstance relative to the climate of this 
Pacific State. The atmosphere has a very high electrical tension. I think 
that a good part of the physical inspiration which the traveler from other 
parts experiences on coming to these valleys and coasts is traceable to what 
may be called the fire and fizzle of the atmosphere. You are magnetized ; 
but the electricity is of the static, not the galvanic, variety. You sparkle and 
snap and stand up as to your hair. The sensations of the thing range all 
the way from funny to instructive. I believe that the spirits are greatly 
exhilarated by this condition, and that a man feels better for it, whether he 
is better or not. 

So then, on the whole, I praise the glorous climate of California; I join 
in the chorus with the Californians themselves ; but man is a fault-finding 
animal; and they mu^t permit me to say that in their country there is on 
the whole a scarcity of life; I mean a scarcity of animal life. What there is 
is vigorous to the last degree ; but I was everywhere struck with the absence 
or in frequency of those multifarious forms and varieties of living creatures 
which we have in our Ohio valley forests. I believe I never saw a country 
with so little life to the square acre as California. It gives to the close ob- 
server a strange suggestion of calm and quiet unlike the chattering loq lacity, 
the flutter and splash with which he is familiar, and without which he has a 
certain sensation of lonesomeness. There were ti-mes during my stay in 
California when, on waking in the early morning, I would have given five 
dollars to hear a bravura or two from the grand bird concerto in C major, 
with Madame La Thrush and Fraiilein von Lark in the leading parts. True 
enough, California has some birds, but they are not our kind. Here, for 
instance, is that universal genius, the great North American crow. He is 
everywhere, from the rivers to the end of the earth. I saw him on a Yucca 
palm in Arizona watching the Marquis of Leap. I saw him in the Colorado 
desert, and circling around a sheep ranch in the Sacramento valley. At 
Pasadena they have a flock of blackbirds and some robins. On my return, 
by the Central Pacific, I saw at Clipper Gap some vultures, and in the 
mountains behind Colfax one or two eagles. Down on the coast there is an 
abundance of water-fowl, strangely diff'erentiated into (to me) unknown 
varieties; but the land birds in California seem to me conspicuous by their 
absence. 

So, also, of the four-footed forms of life. I speak of the scarcity of vane- 
ties rather than of paucity of numbers in a given species. Here and there 
the ground animals of certain tribes are monotonously abundant. But these 
thick patches of life are sparsely scattered over the landscape. In the mid- 
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die San Joaquin country the universal gopher gets in his work. He is a 
sortof subsoil surveyor who lays off ground plans for orchards and vine- 
yards and alfalfa fields wholly different from the plans of the proprietor. 
He obeys the injunction to multiply and replenish the earth. And this 
brings me to speak once more and finally of the Marquis of Leap, consid- 
ered in his tribes and generations. I should judge him to be in his chosen 
districts the most multiple animal in the world ; that is, of his size. I esti- 
mate that the Marquis, in his full development, weighs anywhere from ten , 
to fifteen pounds. We are here (so long has the reverie continued) nearly "^ 
to the bottom, or dUde-sac, of the San Joaquin. The station is Sumner 
Off yonder to the west, at a distance of some ten miles, is the little town 
and district of Bakersfield. In this neighborhood the Marquis has organ- 
ized a republic; and the last census showed about a hundred thousand in- 
habitants. 

On the Sunday before our first passage through the valley the people 
of Bakersfield made a rabbit drive. They build a sort of corral, with wings 
like the wings of a quail net. Then they surround quite a dibtrict of coun- 
try, and proceed after the manner of a fox-drive in civilized countries. They 
beat among the yucca palms and cacti until the Marquis is scared from his 
covert and driven in. It was said not to be a good day for rabbits on the 
occasion of the drive referred to, but no fewer than 5,800 were slaughtered 
in tke corral. Two weeks before, as I was credibly informed, 6,200 had 
in like manner, been sent to the Land of the Happy Babbits. At Sumner 
station I was shown large photographs of the scene of the butchery, and 
purchased a copy, which is now before me. The thing is a verity, though 
it might seem to be drawn from the last edition of Munchausen. 

So again we are at the Pass of Tehachapi. In ascending the mountain 
heights two engines are required to each train ; and they are monsters in 
their kind. The majority of them weigh seventy to eighty tons apiece ; but 
the better class weigh ninety tons. El Gubernador, standing here, on a 
side track, at the pass, is a regular Goliath of Gath; he weighs 105 tons — the 
largest locomotive I have ever seen. The ascent to the pass is for many 
miles slow and toilsome ; but, when we have once attained the summit, the 
going down is as easy as coasting. These mountain passes are the marvel 
of nature^s work, such as she gives us in her higher moods. I suppose that 
all mountain ranges have their passes, if the engineer can find them. The 
method of it is this : You enter, from the plain which you have just 
traversed, the mouth of a canon. The cafion narrows and ascends as it re- 
cedes into the mountain. It also winds about. There is a rushing stream 
of water in the bottom of it. You would think that the whole valley would 
be watered with this volume ; but not so. As soon as it touches the plain 
it widens, flattens, creeps out into diverse channels, dwindles, sinks, and is 
gone. Here is the reason why the lowlands of California are so feebly 
supplied with running water. It is all far below, in that infinite accu- 
mulation of decayed granite which has been descending from the mount- 
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ain sloped and filling up the valley for ages after ages. The engineer car- 
ries the track up this cafion and finds his way to the crest. Then he winds 
about the peaks, as best he may, until he finds an opening for a descent 
on the other side, which is, also, through a ca&on, to the plain beyond. The 
ascent and the descent are, alike, so steep as to ofier a great difficulty to 
the locomotive and its load. On the northern slope of Tehachapi the track 
drops down 1,700 feet in a distance of eleven miles; and the southern de- 
clivity is almost as great. 

In passing again through the Mojave desert, I will only pause to men- 
tion a single fact It seems that in those places on the earth's surface which 
appear to be least auspicious there is still, as if by caprice, some great ele- 
ment of wealth. While stopping, on a subsequent journey, at the town of 
Mojave, I saw some heavy wagons coming in across the desert from the 
east. They were discharging their load at the station into some freight cars 
for San Francisco, and the load was borax, pure enough to be put into the 
druggists' jars. Those wagons had come across the desert a distance of a 
hunmred and twenty miles, from Death Valley; and I learned that the borax 
miners at that place are now taking up ten tons of their mineral daily. 
Death Valley is one of the cheerful names which the Califomians, that is, 
the American Califomians, frequently bestow on their plaees of importance. 
I had the pleasure of looking on a town near San Bernardino which goes by 
the exhilarating name of Tombstone. How great is the difference in the 
temper and spirit of the men who have conferred these names to that of the 
old tonsured padres who called everything San and Santa! The rough ad- 
venturer, vehement in manner, bearded like a pard, pick on shoulder and 
shovel in hand, defiant alike of nature and her fiercest creatures, with a 
half-sarcastic and half-humorous recklessness, calls one place Death Valley 
and another Tombstone ; but your ancient padre called his Inountain San 
Bernardino and his town The Queen of the Angels. Such is the contrast 
of national life in its native aspects. 

Speaking of the Angels, we arrive there on our south bound voyage on 
the afternoon of the 6th of February. We have a stop of less than an hour, 
and do not venture into the city. On the platform of the station the writer 
had the pleasure of seeing, for the first time in his life, an ideal Indian. I 
had become skeptical about the existence of such a creature anywhere in the 
world. I now denounce myself before you all for my unbelief. The ideal 
Indian is a fact, for I have seen him with my eyes, though I did not touch 
him with my hands. Here is his portrait, as well as I can draw it in words : 
He is a Yuma, about six feet and two inches in height He is absolutely 
straight He is symmetrical in every part I think I never saw so perfect 
a form except among the old Greek marbles of the Castellani collection at 
the Centennial Exposition. His movement is indescribable. It is an ani- 
mal movement — ^leopard-like. Though he maintains his upright position 
perfectly in walking, he seems to give down and rise with a kind of spring 
from foot to foot He is swarthy to the last degree, and has a truly Indian 
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face. He has that jet-black hair which we saw on the heads of the dwellers 
in the adobe villages of Arizona. I have forgotten how many pounds of hair 
Absalom is said to have worn about his neck and shoulders, but this Indian 
might give him the advantage of a false balance and then outweigh his pro- 
totype. His hair is twisted up in long curls, which hang down his back, 
euch a mass of them as I never saw on a human head before — that is, on a 
human head behind. 

We are now away to Colton. The region about this town seems to be 
rather sterile from the drift of mere sand in the vicinity. California sur- 
prises by her sudden transitions from one scene to another quite unlike. 
So it is in this neighborhood of Colton. We are met here in the early even- 
ing by a deputation from Riverside, six miles away. The cross-line of the 
Santa Fe railway carries us over thither, and, in the midst of much excite- 
ment as to the possibilities of a night away from our Pullmans, we reach 
the second principal terminus of our excursion. It is at this Eiverside that 
the last three days' session of the Society is now to be held, beginning on 
the morrow. 

The two cities of San Jos^ and Riverside were selected by the officers 
of the Society, and their correspondents on the Pacific coast, for the reason 
that each is favorably situated for the production of the citrus fruits, and 
that each proposed to hold, for the benefit of the Society and themselves, a 
citrus fair coincident in time with our visit to California. In both cases the 
programme was carried out to perfection. I have already spoken, in. that 
connection, of the fruit exhibit of San Jos^; and it will remain, in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs, to describe the like exposition given by the people of 
Riverside. 

First, however, a word as to the meetings of the Society at the latter 
place. On the morning of the 7th of February the first session was promptly 
opened in the auditorium of the elegant Congregational church. The 
formal proceedings are presented in detail, in loco approprio^ in this volume. 
Some general features are all that need our notice in this place. 

The President of the Society, Hon. Parker Earle, of Cobden, HI., has 
again rejoined the Society, after several days of absence. He is in the chair 
this morning; and opens the proceedings in his usual af&ble and dignified 
manner. Mr. Earle is one of the best of presiding officers. He is courteous 
in the last degree — a man of fine presence, graceful, and easy in his man- 
ners and speech. He is a long-time favorite among American horticult- 
urists, and has been the presiding officer of their leading Society for many 
years. His unanimous re-election, at the close of the three days' session, 
attests his continued hold upon the respect and esteem of his fellow-work- 
men from the gardens and orchards of our country. Hon. Wm. Henry 
Ragan, of Indiana, the Secretary of the Society, must also come in for a 
note of well-merited praise. It is to his exertions, more than any other, 
that we are indebted for the advantages arising from our great excursion 
to the Pacific coast. He planned it, contrived it, managed it. He, too, has 
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the confidence o! his co-laborers in the highest degree. By many years ot 
assiduous application he has won a place among the foremost horticulturists 
of the United States, and is justly entitled to the deference and respect which 
are shown him by all members of the Society. Before the close of the 
meetings, the President was directed by a committee to hand to Mr. Eagan 
a package of double eagles, as a testimonial from the membership. Of Pro* 
fessor T. V. Munson, Senior Vice-President of the Society, I have already 
spoken more than once. Mr. Munson is a scholar and a gentleman, a pro- 
found thinker, a close observer, and a most companionable friend. He has 
a vast fund of information, relative not only to the botanical phenomena of 
the world, but to other parts of human knowledge. He is ready, with 
reference and fact and example, for almost any topic of speech or composi- 
tion. Several of the most interesting extemporaneous addresses made 
during the sessions of the Society were by Mr. Munson. His good nature^ 
his philanthropy and generous disposition win for him the cordial esteem 
of all his associates. 

Similar praise is due to the Treasurer of the Society, Major J. C. Evans^ 
of Kansas City, Mo. Major Evans, at the present time, is, I believe, the 
oldest born inhabitant of the city from which he hails. He, too, has gained 
a permanent hold upon the respect, even the devotion, of the body whose 
money matters he is appointed to manage. In some parts of our journey 
he, as well as Mr. Munson in other parts, was the presiding officer ; and on 
such occasions his management of affairs was highly satisfactory. His 
experience in horticultural pursuits has, like that of the other gentlemen^ 
been very extensive ; and I was informed that his own orchards at home 
illustrated and established the Major's claim to a high rank among the 
growers of American fruits. Nor can I dismiss his name without a bow to 
Madame Evans, who accompanied him and us on the larger part of our 
journey. She is a woman of unusual culture, a Parisian lady by birth and 
education, who enlivened and enlightened many a passage of our talk as we 
journeyed hither and yon through the valleys of California. 

The constitution of the Society provides for a retinue of Vice-Presidents, 
one for each State, besides the senior officer named above. Of these not a 
few were of our party: Mr. N. Ohmer, of Ohio; Mr. J. M. Smith and wife, 
of Wisconsin ; Professor J. L. Budd, of Iowa ; Mr.Wyman Elliot, of Minnesota ; 
Mr. J. H. Masters, of Nebraska; Major F. Holsinger, of Kansas; Mr. L. A» 
Goodman and wife, of Missouri ; Mr. W. S. Thomas, of Arkansas ; Mr. Ross 
Lewers, of Nevada ; Mr. J. M. Samuels, of Kentucky ; Mr. T. S. Hubbard, of 
New York; Mr. H. I. Budd, of New Jersey; Dr. and Mrs. J. R. Card well, of 
Oregon ; Mr. J. Van. Lindley, of North Carolina; Mr. Sylvester Johnson and 
wife, of Indiana. All of these gentlemen participated ably in the proceed- 
ings of the Society, and attested by their manners and talents the possession 
of high personal character. 

To the above list of official names the writer is now impelled to add a 
few other personalities. He wishep, as far as he is able, to pay a compli- 
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ment to a few of the many extra-official friends without whose presence our 
journeys and receptions and banquets would have lacked a large part *of 
their charm. First, of the Californians who joined us en route, and made 
us happy in the daily curriculum. Among these one of the foremost places 
belongs to Mr. A. T. Hatch, of Suisun, President of the California Board of 
Trade, and to Mr. J. M. Davies, of San Francisco, Secretary of the same 
board. Several of the distinguished gentlemen under whose direction we 
enjoyed the advantages of local excursions in fifteen or twenty places of in- 
terest, have already been mentioned. To these must here be added Mr. N. 
Cadwallader, of San Jos6 ; Hon. M. M. Estee, of Napa, whose conspicuous 
abilities have made him one of the foremost citizens of the State ; A. A. 
Hibbard, of Chico; Mr. George T. Myers and wife and daughter Fannie, of 
Portland; Professor and Mrs. J. D. Smith, of Livermore College; Mr. L. M. 
Holt, President of the Board of Trade of Riverside ; Mr. H. J. Rudisill, a 
leading orange- grower; Mr. J. Vandegrift and Mr. C. W. Filkins, of River- 
side; Dr. 0. P. S. Plummer and Mr. Thomas Paulsen, of Oregon; Mr. Geo. 
P. Petfer, of Wisconsin; Mr. L N. Stone and wife, Mr. Henry Avery, of 
Iowa ; Hon. Nelson Bogue, President of the New York Board of Benevolent 
Institutions; Dr. C. J. Holmgren, of New York; Mr. Geo. D. Hewson and 
wife, of Nova Scotia ; Mr. C. Van Zandt and wife, of New York ; Mr. S. Ber- 
nard and Mies Dolly Gilman, of Nebraska ; Mr. A. B. Matthews, of Kansas 
City ; Mr. J. B. Durand, Mr. H. B. Francis and Mrs. Wade Burden, of Mis- 
souri ; Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Grimes and daughters, of Minnesota ; Mr. C. Har- 
rington and wife, Mr. C. M. Shefler, Mr. M. E. Sweet and wife, Mr. Charles A. 
Townsend and wife, of Ohio; Mr. F. C. Johnson and Mr. D. B. Weir and 
daughter, of Illinois; Captain W. J. Maltby and Nat. Stevens, of Texas; Pro- 
fessor J. G. Lemmon and wife and Professor Abbott Kinney, of California ; 
and especially. Professor and Mrs. H. E. Van Deman, of Washington, D. C. 
In the interim between our sessions we have full opportunity to wander 
about the little city of Riverside, and inspect her places of interest and prom- 
ise. Of course, we make our way, at the earliest opportunity, to the hall of 
the citrus fair. We are already prepared by our experience at San Jos^ to 
expect much of the exhibit which the rival city of the south has prepared 
for our inspection. I am here on delicate ground. The comparative method 
is the one great method of reaching scientific truth ; but in matters of social 
and civic emulation comparison is generally offensive to the comparees and 
fatal to the comparer. Nevertheless, the thing must be done in the cause of 
truth— done judicially and with an impartial hand. The San Jos^ans had 
the advantage of a larger and more commodious hall for their exposition. 
They also drew from larger districts of country than have the people of Riv- 
erside. Moreover, the San Jos^ exposition was more extensive in the variety 
of things exhibited. It was primarily a citrus fair; but the exhibit of 
oranges, lemons, limes, etc., was flanked on every hand by other fruits and 
nuts and products of the garden and field, ad infinitum. The managers at 
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E,iverside have chosen to make their fair more specifically an exhibit of the 
' citrus fruits. It is here that the Riverside region stakes her all. She wagers 
all her real estate, her bank account, her household and kitchen furniture 
and her wearing apparel on the proposition that her citrus belt surpasses 
everything on the Pacific slope; and, if you tease her, she will bet you the 
same array of valuables that it surpasses any other slope on the hill sides or 
in the bottoms of the world. I say, then, with some hesitation, that the San 
Jos^ans beat the Eiverside exhibit in variety and extent, and that the Eiver- 
side exposition was distinctly and unequivocally superior in the specialty of 
citrus fruits. It is not meant by this that the exhibit of the latter was weak 
in the show of other fruits and products ; on the contrary, it was in every 
respect a magnificent display, worthy of the most favored and fertile regions; 
but my judgment is that the extent and variety of non-citrus fruits and 
vegetables at San Jos^ surpassed, by a considerable measure, the correspond- 
ing features in the fair at Riverside. In oranges and lemons, however, the 
«outhern show is entitled, according to the judgment of one committeeman, 
to a gold medal bearing on its obverse side a Washington Navel orange tree, 
and for its reverse inscription. Primus inter Pares. 

The arrangement of the exhibit in the hall at Riverside was equally 
meritorious with that at San Jos^ In one or two points it was especially 
artistic. I noticed a grotto constructed of Mandarin oranges, and a solid 
pyramid of the Washington Navel which might well elicit applause from any 
judges, however, critical. There was, also, an orange pagoda, built up in 
complete imitation of an oriental structure, that might have evoked the 
enthusiasm of all China. The distribution of the fruits showed excellent 
taste, even to the details of every table. The evergreen decorations were as 
elegant as those of the rival display by the San Jos^ans. The exhibit ex- 
cited great local interest ; and large numbers of visitors from the surrounding 
valley and neighboring towns thronged the hall during the whole time of 
our stay in the city. 

Riverside is, undoubtedly, one of the most booming of the smaller cities 
of California. The discovery of the fact of the prominence of this region in 
the production of oranges has brought hither a large amount of eapital and 
enterprise. Rapid development has followed. The men out yonder in those 
orange orchards mean business. It is not merely an aesthetic afiair to plant 
and develop these dark green trees. Money value and profit are at the bot- 
tom of it ; the land capable of bearing such orchards is, out of the necessity 
of the thing, of very great value. The yield per acre from a first-class orange 
orchard runs up well toward a thousand dollars. It is no exaggeration to 
say that, with good trees and good cultivation and good care of the fruit, 
half the above sum may be expected as an annual yield. It is a big thing to 
have such an orchard, especially when it covers many acres of ground. The 
Riverside valley is not very extensive. I wish it were larger. From the 
best information, I estimate that twenty thousand acres, hereabouts, will 
embrace the better part of the Riverside citrus belt, and I think that five or 
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431 X thousand acres of the region are already developed or developing. The 
population of the city may reach six thousand ; but the people believe in 
sixty thousand, and are preparing to receive them. Yonder, on the west 
side of the valley, and almost half way up the mountain slope, on a plateau 
which nature must have designed for the purpose, are already laid the foun- 
dations of what is to be the great Robidou Hotel. I climbed up to where 
the construction is going on, and obtained through my glasa a general view 
of the whole valley. It is one of the most beautiful places to be found any- 
where ; and the evidences of this sea of green trees in midwinter are better 
than an affidavit as a proof of prosperity. 

The sessions of our Society extended through the 7th, 8th and 9th of 
February. On the evening of the first day a formal reception was given to 
the Society at the Congregational church. The welcome address on behalf 
of the citizens was delivered by Rev. G. H. Deere, and the response on be- 
half of the Society by President Parker Earle.* In the forenoon of the 
second day came the local excursion, one of the very finest which we enjoyed 
in California. Carriages called for the members of the Society at their ho- 
tels and private lodgings, and we were away. Among the many scenes of 
pleasant association and beautiful prospect which arise in my memory from 
the landscapes of California, I recall with peculiar delight the beauties and 
pleasures of Magnolia avenue. In the outlying towns of the state I saw 
nothing to equal this drive. The avenue is a magnificent boulevard stretch- 
ing out in a southwesterly direction from the city, almost in a straight line, 
to the distance of seven miles. It is about 120 feet in width. Through its 
whole extent it bears four rows of ornamental trees — two in the middle of 
the avenue and one on either side. The center rows are generally eucalyp- 
tus, and those on the border pepper trees and palms. This delightful thor- 
oughfare was called Magnolia avenue from the design to border it through- 
out with magnolias grandiflora; but it was found experimentally that the 
magnolia does not flourish here, not, indeed, from cold and frost, but from 
lack of sufficient humidity of atmosphere. The magnolia requires an air 
more given to dripping than can be found in the California valleys. So the 
eucalyptus, the pepper tree, the palm and the gravellia were substituted ; 
and I, for one, am satisfied with the substitution, especially as it relates to 
the palm. These, to right and left, are still young and flourishing; but 
you can see in each vigorous stem and outbranching of glorious leaves the 
prophecy of the hereafter. 

It was along yonder borders of Magnolia avenue that we saw the finest 
orange orchards to be found in California. Into some of these \?e turned, 
and drove among the trees bending with the burden of ripe fruit It is, in- 
deed, a spectacle, this vast area of dark-green leaves interspersed with globes 
of gold. Such is the ablmdance of the fruit in these vast orchards that I am 
confident, could the beholder look flown upon them from a distant height, 
they would present a tinge of rich yellow like a phosphorescence on the sea. 

*See proceedings of the Society for these excellent addresses. 
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Here it is that the marvelous Washington Navel orange ripens in full per- 
fection. As I have already said, in speaking of the visit of the Eiverside 
committee to us at Indio, on our first entering tb.e State, the Washington 
Navels are well-nigh as large as cocoa-nuts. They are as large as cocoa-nut& 
of the smaller size. They are almost without seed, either in the great glohe 
of the fruit itself or in the protuberance at the blossom end, which has given 
them their name. And the meat is most delicious, totally unlike the con- 
tents of those cotton-batting and vinegar products which we see, and some- 
times taste, from the eastern fruit-stands. 

I am not a connoisseur in the matter of oranges. I know that the Flor- 
ida oranges are excellent for their fine flavor and sweetness. Among the very 
best which I tasted on our journey to the West and through some thou- 
sands of miles of travel along the Pacific coast were the Sonora oranges, which 
were sold to me in Paso del Norte, at the entrance to that place where the 
Tor-r-ro comedy was enacted. I think that by far the best oranges which 
I sampled in California were the Riverside Navels above mentioned. After 
these I liked the flavor of the Mandarins, the Tangerins and the Maltese 
Bloods. Indeed, almost all the improved varieties were fine. And I repeat 
that those alleged oranges which we buy in our eastern markets are no 
oranges at all in comparison with the real article, as it is found in the or- 
chard where it grows. 

I will avail myself of this connection to say that, notwithstanding the 
vast improvements which the Califcmians are making in their orange or- 
chards, by grafting the native stocks with better fruits, there still remains a 
large excess of seedlings. In many places I saw orange trees that were very 
unprofitably engaged in delivering to the public such specimens of fruit a& 
ought to have sunk them into the earth ; but I also noticed that such tree» 
were generally in neglected situations, and older in growth than those of the 
improved and cultivated orchards. I beseech you, O Californians, to make 
haste with this business, and eradicate all your dwarfed and gnarled seed- 
lings from the face of the ground wherever they still remain. They cumber 
it with a disgraceful mockery of fruit quite disparaging alike to your coun- 
try and yourselves. 

There was a kind of heart-ache among the members of our Society as 
our last session at Riverside drew to a close. All foresaw that after the even- 
ing of the 9th our large company of people, recently, but most favorably, 
acquainted with each other, must disperse, first into smaller companies, then 
into groups of two or three, and finally dwindle to one. Man, at the last, 
makes all of his exits alone. A great excursion is like the fooPs description 
of Broadway, who, when asked what was the terminus of that mighty thor- 
oughfare, replied that it split into two streets at the park, divided into 
wagon roads in the country, and finally^ dwindled to a squirrel path and ran 
up a tree. An excursion is all frazzled at the after end. It has what the 
anatomists call a fimbriated extremity, and at the tip end of each filament 
hangs some poor human heart, sorrowfully seeking its home. 
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But I was saying that the break-up was by no means agreeable to us. 
We had been together much longer than it requires to cross the ocean, at 
least that little ocean called the Atlantic. We had formed such ties as peo- 
ple do a-shipboard, and they did not break without a pang. Strange is that 
necessity which drives us ever onward— strange are the forces blowing up 
from the unseen world, driving us first into association and then asunder. 
All the animals except man may be classified according to a certain pre- 
dominating disposition to live together in groups or live singly. Of the 
former sort, sheep among the quadrupeds,*and pigeons among the birds, 
furnish the best examples ; and of the latter, our brother bear is the anti- 
type of all. For downright solitude and selfishness, for compact enjoyment 
of his own company and cynical disregard of all other living things, 
including his own wife and children, the American brown bear stands pre- 
eminent over all the creatures that walk or crawl or sprawl. But man is 
neither the one nor the other. He is neither gregarious nor non-grega- 
rious. Sometimes he swarms, and sometimes he hibernates by himself. 
Hence, our tribe has two great fields of activity, society and solitude. These 
reflections, however, obstruct the narrative ; and I hasten to say that our 
formal work was completed on the evening of the 9th of February, and an 
adjournment without day ended our union as a body. 

Meanwhile, however, several invitations had come in to visit other cities 
in Southern California. The principal of these was the call to make an 
•excursion to San Diego, and this was formally accepted. A large number 
of our friends gathered at the station on the following morning, and were 
awa^^ to the southwest angle of the State. It is a hundred and twenty miles, 
and requires a larger part of the day. Arriving at Colton, we take a taste 
of riding on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. As we turn to the south, 
and the Riverside valley drops behind us, we enter a country somewhat 
different from any which we have hitherto traversed. The mountain 
ranges in this part of California sink to a lower level. They are now only 
the spurs of the Coast Range, trending out here and there toward the 
Pacific. I noticed another feature different quite from the aspect of any of 
the northern valleys. The lowlands of the country, as you approach San 
Diego, grow green with pastures; and, though the scene has not a familiar* 
aspect, there is something analogous in it to what one might see in Penn- 
sylvania or Kentucky. Occasionally the train passes between rounded 
heights that rise on either side and are green to the summit Here again, 
as in the Sonoma valley, I noticed small herds of cattle of good breeds help- 
ing themselves to rich pasturage. There is, also, a more plentiful distribu- 
tion of water on the surface — a running stream here and there, or a pond 
that a Californian might dignify by the name of lake. In these low parts 
there is everywhere an abundance of water-fowl. As the train passes they 
skim out on the surface at a right angle and leave an agitation on the water 
like a rippling harrow drawn by the bird. We shoot at them now and then, 
a sport which is doubtless more amusing to the ducks than to ourselves. 
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It is well towards night-fall when our train approaches San Diego. 
There is a little flurry of preparation, a lictle excitement for a view of the 
ocean on our right, and here we are. The greater number are expected at 
the Hotel St. James ; but a few of us take the ferry, cross the bay, and make 
with all speed for the famous Del Coronado. Time is not for anything,, 
to night, except to provide for the morrow's comfort and pleasure. 

Those of us who crossed the harbor to spend the night on the Coronado 
beach were astonished, on entering our rooms at the hotel, to hear a sort of 
thunder and roar as if a battle and rain-storm had combined their energies 
outside. Up with the window, and here it is. The Pacific lies below, tum- 
bling and roaring against the very battlements of the hotel. All night long 
the sublime symphony goes on and on, as it has donp for infinite ages — even 
before the epoch of man. Welcome to its roar ! Welcome to its majestic 
thunder, its rhythm of the surf and its perpetual beating on the shore ! It 
was the throb of the sunny sea, the polyphloishoia ThcUaam of Homer on the 
sands of the iEgean Islands, and around the coasts of the ancient Pelopon- 
nesus that put into the ears and spirits of the Hellenic bards of old time 
the pulse-beat and music of their sounding hexameters. 

With the morning light we are all astir, on both sides of the bay, to see 
what things soever San Diego has to oflfer. The writer, in early mornings 
took the street-cars and ascended to the highland north of the city, from 
which a fine view can be had of all below. The car that carried him up to 
the summit was propelled by electricity. Even so it is that we have lived 
so long, and journeyed from the older States of the Union, deep-rooted by 
time and development, and boasting much of the accumulation of the pro- 
gressive forces of society, to this far southwest and extreme verge of our 
country, to what was an old Spanish town, to take our first ride in an electric 
car. Perhaps, after a while, the street-cars in Boston will be propelled in 
like manner ; but not yet. Albeit, if San Diego had remained a Spanish- 
Mexican town, a century would not have brought the electric railway to her 
streets. It is the tumbling surf of American life that flings such things into 
the thoroughfares and plazas of old towns. 

San Diego is a living competitor with her fellow cities of the California 
valleys for the prizes of the future. I had expected, however, to see a better 
equipoise to Los Angeles in population and enterprise than San Diego is able 
to present. The Queen of the Angels has fully three times as many people,^ 
according to my estimate, and the southern city . will have to travel far 
before she comes up with her rival. Nevertheless, many things may be 
truthfully said of the vigor recently displayed in the development of the city 
of the south, and to the efforts which her citizens are putting forth to raise 
her rank and influence must be added the ever- memorable fact of her mag- 
nificent harbor. I have already remarked upon the scarcity of havens along 
the Pacific coast, and have said something as to the relative merits of the 
bay of San Diego and that of San Francisco. I repeat that the former is, for 
its extent, as fine and safe a sheet of water as may be found on the shore of 
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any ocean. While we were in the city one of the government iron-clads 
came to anchor at the pier, and the heaviest ship on any sea might do the 
same. Besides, the bay, though not of the largest dimensions, is sufficiently 
capacious. If Los Angeles should be arrogant in her boasting, San Diego 
may well respond by showing a map of her splendid harbor. 

The first local excursion of our company was across the bay to the Hotel 
Del Coronado and along the beach beyond. Only a few years ago this Cor- 
onado beach was merely a long, low plain of sand. Nothing could be less 
promising in its natural aspect than was the desert beach. But the shrewd 
eye of enterprise saw the possibilities of the situation ; the peninsula is al- 
ready reclaimed; palm trees are here; a park is there; flowers are bloom- 
ing in the new-made lawns ; and yonder rises one of the finest hotels in 
America. It is not yet completed at the time of our visit, but is sufficiently 
advanced to receive some hundred or two of guests. The structure is of 
wood. The building is a great quadrangle, including, within, the largest hotel 
court between the Atlantic and the Pacific. The court is a sward crossed 
with stone walks and having a fine fountain in the center. The most fra- 
grant flowers and beautiful shrul^s are planted here and there ; and the air * 
brings to the senses of the 'guest the sweet perfume of early or perennial 
blossoms. The marvels of the hotel are this magnificent court, the ample 
theater in one part of the structure and the beautiful dining-hall, not yet 
built. The latter will be one of the most elegant in the country. It is to be 
a parabola in shape and finished throughout in redwood ; whether of the 
Sequoia sempervirens or of cedar, I am not certain. The Hotel Del Coronado 
as a whole is worthy to take equal rank with two others in California —the 
Del Monte, of Monterey, and the Raymond, of Pasadena. These three con- 
stitute a group by themselves ; and above them is seen only the Palace, of 
San Francisco. 

A walk of a few minutes from the north steps of the Del Coronado 
brings us to an ostrich farm. Why the word farm is applied to it, I hardly 
know. It has a comparatively small area of ground, perhaps an acre. It is 
bounded with a close fence, high enough to prevent the escape of the os- 
triches. Of these there are thirteen, in a sort of corral, inside the inclosure. 
Their two-pronged, grotesque feet have beaten every sign of vegetation from 
the arena ; and they have the pleasure of sauntering about over the sand as 
in their native desert. Some of these solemn creatures are black as to their 
wing feathers and tail, others a kind of saffron color ; aad both varied with 
patches of white. Some parts of their bodies present only a surface of 
wrinkled skin. The beak is rather useful than aggressive in its construc- 
tion; and the eye is the most strangely introspective organ that I ever saw 
in bird or beast. It suggests to you that the possessor has been studying 
into the mysteries of Buddhism, and expects, in due course of time, to enter 
into Nirvana. 

A male ostrich of good development can reach over a large horse and 
get an orange out of the stirrup on the other side. Having done so, he swal- 
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lows it whole ; and you can see th# globe majestically and slowly descending 
the gullet. Doubtless the ostricli has a longer taste than that of any other 
living creature, except the giraffe. He will swallow five or six such things 
as oranges one after anothe^t and you can see the protruding knots in his 
long and twisted esophagus at they gradually work their way down stairs* 
He could perform several curves of a minuet before the last disappears from 
sight. 

What is an ostrich farm for ? It is for the production of ostriches. And 
what are the ostriches for ? They are for the production of feathers, and the 
feathers are for sale. Your vigorous, well-grown ostrich may be plucked 
every six months, and the less thrifty birds every eight or nine months. 
The yield of feathers from each is from one to one and a half pounds, and 
the farmer receives for his product from forty to sixty dollars a pound. An 
extra bird sometimes yields a hundred dollars' worth of feathers at a time. 
When the plucking season arrives, the birds are harnessed up in a narrow 
stall and carefully blindfolded} for fear the officiating clergyman may be 
kicked through the fence. The ostrich becomes exceedingly angry with the 
pulling of his feathers, and his kick is one of the mo3t swift and dangerous 
reactions ever excited among the muscles and tendons of animated nature. 
When the bird is angry he lifts his wings, throws forward his head some- 
what, and utters a sort of hiss, which he bites off with a snap of his bill. 
About this time look out for action. 

After our visit to the ostrich farm we made our way down to the beach 
and spent some hours on the shore of the Pacific. Here, for the first time 
in my life, I had an opportunity to study and compare this majestic water 
with the other seas and oceans. One might well suppose that an ocean is an 
ocean without its characteristic features ; that one is as the other ; but not 
«o. The ocean is glorious in its individuality as in its strength and grand- 
eur. In the first place, the shore has an ever- varying condition. The Pa- 
cific coast is totally difierent from that of the Atlantic, in that it is almost 
everywhere precipitous, broken ofi" square down to the deep. Sometimes the 
precipice is hundreds of feet in height. Sometimes the square wall, which 
is the thus far of the surf, is long and low ; but rarely do we have the gentle, 
sloping, shingly beach peculiar to the Atlantic shores. If you stand upon 
the precipice of the Pacific and look down to the surf you shall find almost 
everywhere a quarter or a half mile of shingle, which is the debatable 
ground, alternately covered and uncovered by the tide. At high tide the 
ocean roars against the foot of the precipice, and no beach is seen ; but 
at low tide the surf line is out at a considerable distance, and thousands 
of people may gather down there on the strand between the ocean wall and 
the break of the sea. Such is the general aspect of all those parts of the 
Pacific coast which I have visited. The next fact is that of the greater 
grandeur of the Pacific as to the visual expanse, the length and height of 
the billows, and the majesty of the ocean symphony. I do not know how it 
is that the Pacific can suggest its extent and almightiness to the beholder 
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on the shore. It may be his own knowledge that infinity is before him ; but 
the scene does inform him, in some way, that the infinite is there. The in- 
coming billows, even when the sea is most calm, are, according to my esti- 
mates, from ten to twenty feet in perpendicular height Each wave stretches 
laterally for miles and miles. The ocean rhythm has its mathematical and 
musical succession. It has its mighty poetical feet It has an anapest or a 
dactyl, an amphibrach or a molossus, according to the mood of the spirit 
that broods upon the waters. 

" Break, break, break, 

At the foot of thy crags, O sea ; 
But the tender grace of the day that is dead 
Will never come back to me." 

After delighting ourselves for a while with a free stroll up and down 
the beach (for the tide was out), we returned across the bay to San Diego, 
and were favored by the citizens with an excursion through the country. 
The region round about the city has the same general aspect as that de- 
scribed above, on our approach from the north. It is a fruitful region. Some 
of the oldest vineyards and olive orchards in California are found here, and 
vines are known which were certainly planted by the padres well back in 
the last century. Out yonder, at the distance of some miles, is the old adobe 
mission, which was, doubtless, the nucleus of Spanish civilization in this dis- 
trict I have never seen a structure which is more difficult to describe than 
the ruins of one of these ancient mission houses. As you approach across 
the plain you see in the distance what might be mistaken for the outlines of 
an abandoned fort The missions were generally defended by a wall of sun- 
dried bricks, standing at a distance of ten or twenty rods from the buildings 
within. The wall is four feet thick at the base, about twelve feet high, slop- 
ing to the top. Here and there were openings or sally-ports, which I sup- 
pose to have been closed by heavy wooden gates. In the valley of San Fer- 
nando I saw some evidences of a kind of portcullis arranged for defense in 
•connection with the wall of the mission. The mission house proper is also 
adobe, generally two stories in height, and, withal, a rather formidable sort of 
building. The walls are very thick, the windows and doors small and easily 
defensible. The roof is constructed of tiles, which must have been burned 
in a kiln, as they are red. They are of half cylindrical sections, about six 
inches in diameter and two feet in length. I have no doubt that some of 
these roofs, undisturbed for a hundred years, still shed the water without a 
drep of leakage. In many places the mission houses have tumbled down. 
Sometimes the corner or end of the structure has fallen away and the roof 
caved in. In hardly any localities do the outer walls stand in even tolerable 
perfection. They have generally sunk to the earth, and are traceable only 
by the long mole, or agger, which they have left behind them. In a few 
places, I believe, the missions are still occupied by a company of priests, but 
they are only a shadow and memento of their former estate. It was within 
these structures that the Hispanio-Mexican civilization of the Pacific coast 
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found its last refuge when Fremont and Stockton and Sloat, with the flag of 
the United States over their heads, came in, pell-mell, as explorers and con- 
querors. 

On our return to the city of San Diego on this Saturda}'^ evening, Feb- 
ruary 11, what was still worthy to be called our California excursion came to 
its finale. After that night the break-up was complete. A part of the company 
remained in the city for some days afterward, but the remainder took to 
the outgoing trains and made for the north. , There were hand-shakings and 
farewells, and I do not know but that a few tears were dropped here and 
there on this sandy southwestern shore of the United States. As for myself, 
I can not take leave of the place without a final stroll incognito through the 
streets. I went into Chinatown, along the shore of the bay, through the 
streets where citrus fruits are packed and transported, and down the track 
toward National City, some three miles away. On one of the street corners 
I was much amused with the antics and foot-races of a half-dozen grey- 
hounds that had their maternal abode in a yard near by. They were by far 
the handsomest fellows that I ever saw ; of a dark mouse-color, trim and 
fine as to their delicate limbs and head ; all chest and spine ; agile as gazelles. 
There are four California animals that compete with each other for the first 
rank in swiftness of foot and flight These are the greyhound, the deer- 
hound, the deer himself, and the Marquis of Leap. It is sometimes a little 
difficult to determine which of the four is the most expeditious on his go- 
ings forth, but on the whole the palm belongs easily to the greyhound. With 
a space of ten rods between him and the Marquis of Leap he can catch him 
in three quarters of a mile— that is, he can run over him, for the Marquis 
doubles and goes back. In a quarter of a mile the greyhound runs over 
him again, and on the next turn picks him up. So, likewise, the deer has 
no escape from his pursuer except by eluding his sight. The nose of the 
greyhound is an aesthetic organ rather than an instrument of utility. He 
sees, but smells not The deer-hound has less speed than his rival, but can 
overtake his game by scent As to the Marquis, his great organ is the ear. 
It is a great auricular trumpet set up to gather all sounds of danger, and to 
indicate the direction of approach. 

On our leaving Eiverside a considerable number of our company re- 
mained at that place, and, presently, crossed the country by way of Colton^ 
on a visit to San Bernardino. Before leaving our homes a formal invitation 
had been extended to the Secretary of the Society, and the invitation was 
repeated before the adjournment at Riverside, to visit San Bernardino, and 
the call was now accepted. Straggling members from San Diego joined the 
party en route, and the San Bernardino excursion proved to be one of great 
interest and profit. The young city to which the company turned its course 
lies but a short distance to the east of the line of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
way, and immediately on the line of the Santa F^ Railroad. Colton is the 
nearest station on the former road. The town is situated in the upper part 
of the Santa Ana valley, and the region is one of the most productive and 
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beautiful of its kind in the State. This should be said for the people of San 
Bernardino : that nowhere on our journey was greater hospitality shown us 
than by them. Provisions had been made for our reception and entertain- 
ment. The headquarters of the Society were at the elegant new Stewart 
Hotel, where a retinue of carriages was in waiting for the drive among the 
orchards, vineyards and gardens of the valley. The writer has availed him- 
self of the eyes — the observant eyes — of our Secretary to obtain a glimpse of 
the circumjacent country and its products. One circumstance, at this stage, ^ 

should be mentioned as detracting from the pleasure of the broken excur- 
sions which remained for the various squads of our members who still held 
together. President Earle and Vice-President Munson had already set out 
on their journey homeward, and their absence was regretted by all. But 
under the lead of Major Evans the party at San Bernardino still rejoiced 
with the spirit and panorama which had become habitual. Certain it is that 
of the many entertainments given to the Society in California that at San 
Bernardino was among the best. The local excursion carried the visitors to 
Lugonia and the Terrace villa hotel. Here a banquet had been spread, at 
which our companions regaled themselves for the remainder of their jour- 
ney. They then passed, by way of Terracina, to the Barton villa and the 
old Spanish mission. The morning was beautiful, and from the Prospect 
House a splendid view was obtained of the valley below. The scenery 
here is romantic. On the one side rises the sublime form of old San Ber- 
nardino, and on the other spreads away to the southwest the valley which 
has taken its name from the sparkling Santa Ana. On returning to the 
Stewart the fragments of our company, some twenty or thirty in number^ 
held their last formal meeting, and passed their last resolutions of respect to 
the cities and citizens whose bounty we had so greatly enjoyed. Before 
leaving San Bernardino, a beautiful souvenir in the shape of a gold bronze 
token of the Board of Trade of the city was bestowed on each of the guests. 
San Bernardino has a population of about six thousand. She is ambitious of 
a first rank among the competing communities of the Golden State. On the 
obverse of the little token which she gave to our company was this con- 
fident line : 

" We take jurisdiction of every enterprise." May all your ambitions be grat- 
ified, O handsome city of the Upper Santa Ana ! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

BACKWARDS ICABCH. 

The Final Breah-up.—Rductance to €h, — Chinese New-Year in Los Angeles. — 
Fire-crackers ad libitum, ^The Old Bad One and Red Bxper. — Enterprises of 
The Angels. — The University of Southern Califi/mia. — San Fernando: Her 
Water Supply. — A Dry MUl-pynd.—The Santa Barbarians. —The Mqjave 
Desert Again.— The Mirage in Death VaUey. — The Yticoa Rtlm.-~An Old 
Sleeper. — Soenet About Mqfave. — A Mountain Cloud-burst and its Conse- 
quences. — Once More at San Francisco. — Heaping up of Radicalism on the 
Coast. — General Sketch of the City. —Sand-HUls and Dune Grass. — The Birk 
and Conservatory. — Harbor and Military Stations. — Vessds at Anchor. ^Cal- 
ifornia Wind. — Shops and Marts. — Manners and Morals of the City. — San 
Franciscan Methods and Enterprises. — Big Men. — Leland Stanford. — Old 
Jimmy Lick. — Visit to John at Hom>e. — His Place and Style. — His Restau- 
rant and Joss-House. — Mumbo Jumbo. — The Chinese Situation. — Out-of-Door 
Ltfe in San Francisco. — Gathering of Bric-a-Brac. — Departure. — At Sacra- 
mento. — Climbing the Sierras, — Mining Camps and Mountaineers. — Salt 
Lake City. — Aspect of the Valley. — Water Supply. — Z. C. M. L — Smith and 
BMy.— Essentials of the Mormon Question. — Among the Saints. — T?ie Temple 
and the Tabemade. — Tendency of Latter Day Sainthood. — Again En Route. — 
Some f^sonaiUies. — Entrance cf the Gunnison. — Ascent of the Canon. — Imr 
pressions. — Castle Gate. -MarshaJVs Bjlss. — Among the Snow Bioks. — Begin- 
ning the Descent.— Bla/ik Canyn and Royal Gorge, — The Arkansas Canon. — 
Pueblo. — Onward to Colorado Springs — Manitou and the Garden of the Gods. 
— To Denver.^ Characteristics of the City. — Speech making. — The Argo and 
Grant Smelting Works. — New Process of Separating Metals. — Scenes and 
Sketches. — Institutions. — The Denver Climate and Lung Diseases. — Fur Goods 
and Mineral Bric-a-Brac. — Bancroft Ranch.^A Colorado Sunset, — Homeward 
Bound. — Kansas CUy and Farewell, 

Returning from the San Bernardino excursion, those of our company 
who still hung together in clusters of three or four made their way, some to 
Los Angeles and the north, while others tarried until the Santa Fe and 
Southern Pacific trains came by to take them up for the homeward journey. 
One considerable band, ambitious of having a last view (and perhaps a last 
banquet), wandered off to Santa Barbara, on the coast. But the excursion 
as such, was now hopelessly broken up, and after this day we saw each 
other only by accident. For some weeks, here and there in the California 
towns, we occasionally met each other by twos or threes on the streets ; but 
our great voyage was at an end. It, therefore, only remains for the writer 
to summarize as much as he may of the return across the mountains. In 
doing so he must, of course, speak almost exclusively of his own experience 
en route over the Central Pacific and the Denver & Rio Grande. 
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The traveler about to return from a toux in California will find many- 
things to hold him back. He feels a good deal like those little figures of 
men and animals with iron feet which I have sometimes seen standing 
immovable on different parts of a magnetic globe. You can slip them, but 
hardly pick them up. So your traveler in this country, yearning to be at 
home again, still finds some object to detain him. Like Goldsmith's pil- 
grim in the Europe of a hundred years ago— 

'' He drags at each remove a lengthening chain." 

The best proof, which I had for myself, of the general merits of California 
was my reluctence at the last to leave its scenes and places. I found thaty 
half unconsciously to myself, a vast and interesting panorama had passed be- 
fore me, and that unexpected associations of interest had sprung up here 
and there which, I confess, it cost me a pang to break. 

In the first place, the writer tarried for three or four days in Los Ange- 
les. Here he extended and rectified his impressions of the city, which have 
already been given in a former chapter. An incident of this our third visit 
to the Queen of the Angels may be of interest. It was the Chinese New- 
Year, and all Chinatown was in a state of jubilation. Every mother's son 
was clad in his best, and taking a holiday. Chinese headquarters in Los 
Angeles are on the southeast corner of the plaza. It is a kind of hotel and 
joss-house combined. Other local centers her# and there gave token of 
their existence by minor volcanoes of noise ; but the great eruption was on 
the plaza. Here, on my arrival, in the middle of the afternoon, some ten or 
fifteen thousand people were gathered to witness the display from the bal- 
conies of the alleged hotel where John was doing his work. Gay banners 
were hung out over the balustrade and from the eaves of the house ; but the 
principal fact was the explosion of fire- crackers and torpedoes. I am sure 
t}iat in the course of the hour which I wasted in this crowd there were 
more fire-crackers annihilated than I ever saw before in my life. The Chi- 
nese arrange these little diabolical explosives in a great cable, the fuse of 
each cracker running into the center. The cable itself, which is several 
rods in length, has a fuse in its center, from end to end, so that when the 
great fuse is fired the infinity of smaller fuses are ignited, and every indi* 
vidual cracker and torpedo goes off ad liMtum. Four or five of these cables 
were hanging out from the balcony when I arrived on the grounds, and all 
were in a state of active eruption at once. It was a din to wake the dead. 
It will convey some idea of the extent of these explosions when I say that 
the whole street running along the south side of the plaza was almost shoe- 
mouth deep with the litter of the combustion. 

Why is a fire- cracker red, anyhow ? For this good reason : The Old 
Bad One, according to the Chinese theology, is always greatly interested 
with anything that is red. He never passes a red object without stopping 
to examine it. No bit of red paper is ever omitted from his scrutiny. The 
Chinese theory is that by a plentiful distribution of red things up and down 
the pathways of this world the operations of his majesty are retarded. His^ 
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attention is distracted from more important work by every red trifle which 
he finds in the road. For this reason, at a Chinese funeral, the route from 
the house to the depository of the dead is always strewn by the mourners 
and their friends with bits of red paper, so that if the devil should come 
that way hunting for a victim his faculties will be occupied with the red 
paper until the burial is safely over. There are many citizens in our own 
dear country to whom I recommend the same admirable expedient as a 
protection against the legitimate consequences of death. 

I spent the following three or four days in looking about Los Angeles, 
and esi)ecially in gathering some information about the University of South- 
ern California. President M. M. Bovard made the writer his guest, and 
furnished every opportunity to visit the institution, note its workings, and 
estimate its prospects. The Californians are wide, awake on the question of 
education. Institutions of the higher grade are springing up everywhere, 
in attestation of the spirit of the people. The university recently founded 
by Hon. Leland Stanford has already been mentioned. Our visit to the 
State University at Berkeley came in for its share of notice in a former 
chapter. I neglected to say that the University of the Pacific, at Santa 
Clara, is also in a state of prosperity and rapid development, and that the 
State Normal School at San Jos^ is a highly reputable institution. This 
University of Southern California, at Los Angeles, is already strong in con- 
dition and prosi)ects, and especially so in the matter of endowment. I be- 
lieve that a fair estimate of its resources will at the present time reach 
$2,500,000. And yet less than eight years ago President Bovard himself, 
with a single companion and a spade, turned up the first shovelful of earth 
for the first insignificant building of the institution. 

I have already spoken about our passage through the valley of San 
Fernando. On my third journey through these parts I had the pleasure of 
stopping at the little town which has taken its name from the valley, and of 
inspecting the country. It has the same general character of many of the 
lowland districts already described. It is a very arid region, the annual 
rain-fall being almost at a minimum ; but I did not visit any region in any 
part of the State where the means of artificial irrigation are in process of 
better development. 

A description of the method adopted for this purpose will prove of 
interest. The town of San Fernando is situated about four miles from the 
base of the mountains, lying transversely across the top of the valley. 
Beyond, a little to the northeast, is the mouth of one of the principal caflons, 
opening on one of the lowlands and bringing down from the snows of the 
summits a stream of water that might be dignified by the name of river. No 
sooner, however, does this reach the plain than it divides into channels, 
skims the surface, wanders around over a brief space and sinks out of sight. 
To economize the water of this stream was the main end proposed by the 
company having the matter under consideration. And this is the plan 
adopted : Acrosis the mouth of the caflon, from mountain spur to mountain 
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spur, a distance of six hundred and eighty feet, a trench about six feet in 
width was digged down to hard-pan. Hard-pan, in this region, means a 
kind of tough, putty-like clay which resists the pick and shovel as shoe- 
maker's wax resists a knife. It is totally impervious to water. In the 
middle of the cafton, where it is crossed by the ditch, the depth to hard-pan 
is about fifty feet. Oa either hand, toward the mountain spurs, the depth 
is less and less up to the surface at each end. In this deep trench a stone 
wall laid in hydraulic cement is reared to the surface, and above the stone 
wall, in what may be called a dry mill-pondf are digged two enormous wells. 
They reminded me of that tremendous reservoir shown us in the Blowers 
estate at Woodland. Into these wells are dropped two twenty-inch pipes, 
and great pumps are attached capable of lifting eighteen million gallons of 
water per day. The water is thus carried from the bottom over the wall 
and is distributed by conduits to the plain below. The land owned by the 
company covers an area of twenty thousand acres. It is divided into lots of 
forty acres each. On two sides of eftch lot are laid six-inch pipes full of 
water from the works. From these pipes smaller lines are extended across 
the land until all is supplied. The company guarantees the purchaser to 
furnish to each acre a maximum of fifty-four thousand gallons of water per 
day. This enterprise is a specimen of the work which the Oalifornians in 
many parts of this State are doing in the way of making up for the disad- 
vantages under which they are placed by nature. After all, I do not know 
that the irregular and frequently deluge-like rain-storms, which pour out 
their floods in unseasonable seasons upon the fields and pastures and 
orchards in the States east of the Mississippi, are an unmixed blessing. Per- 
haps, if man could manage the whole business himself he would satisfy him- 
self better in the distribution of his water supply, and especially of his 
showers. 

Before we begin our ascent of the mountain range which divides us 
from Antelope valley and the Mojave desert, it only remains to refer to that 
part of our company who, on the return from the south, made their way down 
to Santa Barbara. They came back from that excursion with not a little 
praise on their tongues as to what they had seen and enjoyed at .the ocean 
side. I gathered from authentic sources that two facts belonging to the 
Santa Barbarians were worthy of special note. The first is of much interest 
to horticulturists. I think it is conceded that Santa Barbara has a climate 
more nearly tropical than that of any other town in the State. She can 
produce bananas and similar varieties of fruit with very little apprehension 
of injury from frost. At the Riverside exposition some fine products of 
this kind were shown in perfection ; and they were from the low, warm 
country about Santa Barbara. The other fact is the circumstance that this 
city is the residence of Hon. Ell wood Cooper, president of the California 
State Board of Horticulture. Mr. Cooper had been from the start one of the 
most active promoters of the enterprise which resulted in our going to Cal- 
ifornia and holding our sessions at San Jos^ and Riverside. His reputation 
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in the Golden State is of the best, and it was a matter of universal regret to 
the Society that circumstances prevented his presence with us at our gen- 
eral sessions. 

What I was about to say was that the Santa Barbara excursionists re- 
turned to the Southern Pacific trains and there broke up, some going souths 
and others north, by way of San Francisco, on their return to their homes 
beyond the mountains. The writer belonged to the north-bound band, ajid 
we now make our way over the lower branch of the Coast Range into the 
Mojave desert, and take our course for the metropolis. 

I have already spoken more than once of the character and appearance 
of this low, waste region between the mountains. Here for the first time I 
saw the veritable mirage. I do not believe that the science of physics has 
yet explained this strange phenomenon. Looking oflT yonder to the east and 
south of Death Valley, there is a landscape of water and palm trees and vil- 
lages. The vision is a little spectral in its outline, but all plain enough, and 
you would like to be there on the border of the lake. But the vision drifts 
from you, and takes another form. I must try my hand at a little poem oa 

THE MIRAGE IN DEATH VALLEY. 

I. 
O lake that sleepest on the glimmering plain I 

O nodding palms in the horizon dim I 
O tents that vanish and return again ! 

O shining spires above the desert's rim ! 

. II. 
How do ye gleam and fluctuate and float, 

And yet hang motionless! No life is seen. 
There stands the castle o'er the drawbridge moat, 

But prince or princess there is none, I ween. 

III. 
There shining villages lie slumbering! 
• Over the walls a spectral donjon towers, 
But casts no shadow I There the fountains fling 
Their pictured waters on the pictured flowers. 

IV. 

No whirring wing, no bounding foot, goes by, 

No wild fowl ruffles that mock-water lake ; 
No tall reed quivers with a song or cry; 

No girl or fawn stoops down her thirst to slake. 

V. 
Over the glistering desert swims and drifts 

Yon town of Tantalus, with silent gates — 
An air-built image that recedes and shifts 

Across Mojave where Death Valley waits ! 
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I make a note of one other thing as I traverse this region going north. 
It is that ghost of the desert called the Yucca palm. As a specter it may be 
said to rival the giant cactus. The Yucca palm is the indescribable. It rises 
from the sand like a round post, with a rough, chaparral-like gray-green 
bark curling out upward from the stem. A squirrel might run up to the 
fork easily enough, but would have trouble in coming down. The trunk 
branches at the height of from eight to twelve feet, and puts out weird, long 
arms, which look as though they had been straight at first, but several times 
broken and re-set by Mrs. Apache Squaw, M. D. At the end of these con- 
torted elbows appear stunted bunches of pseud o- tropical leaves, and that is 
your Yucca palm, your ghost of the Mojave desert. 

It is a long ride from Los Angeles to San Francisco, especially when your 
sleeper is the old " Peoria." This vehicle of human transportation was built 
by the Pullmans in 1867, and is, I believe, a venerable relic of the first year 
of their manufacture. I could but reflect, as I inspected the narrow and in- 
commodious apartments of this primitive sleeping-coach, how great a trans- 
formation has taken place in the apparatus of civilization since the reign of 
Andrew II. Your colored porter takes his manners and character from the 
coach which he has in charge, and you take your temper from him. 

During the night I have an indistinct consciousness that the train is 
still. After some turns I awake, expecting to find myself in San Francisco, 
but on looking out it is only the desert towu of Mojave. There has been a 
cloud-burst in the mountains just ahead, the track has suffered a wash-out, 
and a ninety- ton freight engine, lying dead, with his nose in the sand, is 
awaiting the first resurrection. 

All day long I wander around the desert. Yonder to the east I see some 
heavy ox-wagons coming in, laden with borax from the mines in Death Val- 
ley. Here I find a miserable tent, inhabited by some Digger Indians— the 
most squalid human abode I ever saw. The leering, dirty squaw has two 
daughters, mere animals; the elder about ten, the other may be seven years 
old. There is a sort of dog-wolf sneaking around the tent, and a magnifi- 
cent tortoise, about a foot across the back, is drilled through as to a hole in 
his parti-colored shell, and is tied with a strip of intestine to a stake. Charles 
Darwin, F. R. S., come and take her away! 

After a cloud-burst have a care how you scurry out on this desert, or in 
you go. Ankle-deep or knee-deep, in you go; but if you will wait till the 
afternoon you can run everywhere, so quickly does this superficial slush of 
sandy water go down forever. It did not rain much here at Mojave last 
night, but six or eight miles up yon cafion there was a water-spout that 
would have drowned Deucalion. Out of that canon comes a river. It is a 
yellow, plunging flood of turbulent waters, headlong, desperate, broad and 
deep. But at the mouth of the gorge, where the angry delu;ie issues on the 
plain, the roaring river suddenly spreads out flit, and then flatter. It finds 
many shallow channels, and makes others for itself. For a certain distance 
23 
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out into the desert it rushes and roars along, then skims the surface a few 
inches in depth, and then dives into the sand-beds. If the sand could be 
scooped out of this so-called desert there would remain a salt lake, intoler- 
able to all forms of life. If the water could be pumped up from the basin 
and distributed on the surface, there would spread over this plain a veritable 
garden of God. But the sand is here, and the water is down there, and so 
the Mojave hangs suspended midway between the Dead Sea and Paradise. 
^^' During my stay beyond the mountains I had it ever in my mind to 

Tipause for a considerable season in San Francisco. I wished to study this ex- 
treme aspect of American life, and to test, by personal experiences, its 
: rhythm and timbre. I can but regard this far verge of the United States 
^with the deepest interest. I can easily perceive that on this edge of the 
"Pacific there is an accumulation and massing of forces the like of which has 
never been seen otherwhere on our planet. The radicalism of mankind has 
for many centuries taken a westward fl )w. That aggressive part of our race 
-which always feels the draught has followed the sun in his course, until at last 
it has heaped up on the precipitous edge of this infinite water. The cumu- 
lative tendency of these powerful human elements is, I believe, as strong as 
•ever. The influence which has carried the most active and adventurous of 
mankind to the west is a cosmic force, and can no more be stayed than the 
mighty tides that throb along the surface of the sea. 

Great, therefore, is the intensity of human life in San Francisco. But I 
was about to say that my expectations of an extended acquaintance with the 
civic manners and the social and moral geography of the Pacific metropolis 
-were disappointed. Many circumstances had supervened to cut short my in- 
tended expeditions, incognito, around the ways and by-ways of Yerba Buena. 
But I saw something of the city, and remember something of what I saw. 

San Francisco is pleasing to the vision. It is built on ridges and high 
grounds at the northeastern extremity of the peninsula. It is a picturesque 
city, especially as viewed from the bay or the opposite mainland. These 
elevations, on which the principal parts of the metropolis are aggregated , 
are, or were, the celebrated sand-hills, and these you may still see in their 
unmodified condition between Golden Gate Park and the sea. They are 
mere ridges of loose sand, of a yellowish color, drifting and whirling under 
the pressure of the wind. In the absence of e:5perience one might take his 
afl&davit that no living thing could exist in these beds of loose, capricious 
and juiceless sand. You would sooner expect to see violets growing in an 
a-sh-heap. Yet there is one form of life which is a match for the sand-hills, 
and that is the dune grass. Only by courtesy can it be called grass. It is 
fio hard and sharp and bony that a prudent rhinoceros would reflect long be- 
fore he would attempt to eat it. The roots are as much like whalebone as 
the blades. Where they go to I do not pretend to say, but I will venture the 
opinion that each root is fastened on the under side of the peninsula with a 
screw-tap. 

Your dune grass grows in small tufts or bunches. That is its method. 
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On the side of yon sand-hill the tufts are scattered with perfect regularity. 
I do not know whether they were planted there or " just growed." But one 
thing is certain : give this grass a hold and all the apparatus and tackle of 
nature can not jerk it or shake it loose. Each root is a real-estate pin, and 
whenever you get it driven you may buy your corner lot with a reasonable 
certainty that it will stay with you over night. I never could understand 
how real estate fliictttatea until I saw the sand-hills back of San Francisco I 
Golden Gate Park was built or created, or, at least, organized, on these ridges 
of sand, and the park shows conclusively what the genius of man is able to 
accomplish when assisted by dune grass and water. Ah, but it is a green 
and lovely place ! And the conservatory ! I wa«i never before inside of such an 
inclosure. Oh, the palms, and the ferns, and the tropical luxuriance ! Never 
before did I breathe an atmosphere so dead drunken with the fragrant effluvia 
of exhaling leaves and the drowning perfume of flowers. I thought of Per- 
sia, and Ceylon, and the Arabian Nights, and finally of . My schol- 
arly friend, Augustus L. Mason, was always by my side in my hurried ram- 
bles around San Francisco. By the courtesy of Captain D. D. Wheeler, of 
General Howard's headquarters, we two were armed with tickets and took 
to the water — that is, we took to a little government cutter and made the 
circuit of the bay. Every day at noon this cutter goes the rounds of the 
military stations about the harbor. They are three or four in number, and 
are sufficient, I suppose, to give a sort of mythical sanction of force to the 
doings of civil society. But as an actual protection against, say a fleet of 
iron-clads, they would not amount to a scarecrow. The first station, which 
is on the peninsular side of the bay, is a sort of military prison, in which 
every poor fellow who gets off" his base is shut up under penal regulations. 
A squad of oflenders were just being brought in as we passed. They were 
<iuite chop-fallen. I noticed one of the prisoners who stepped off the gang- 
plank under guard still holding to a little bouquet of roses and pinks. The 
guard knocked it out of his hand, and I saw through the pallor of his fore- 
head these letters, which I could not for a while make out, r-i-a-p-s-e-D. 

On the north side of the harbor is another post and drilling station for 
cadets. The shore-line is very beautiful here, and the mountains make, as 
everywhere, a fine horizon. The officers of the cutter and they on the land 
side exchange salutations, and away we go into the city. In one thing I am 
disappointed. There is not in the harbor nearly so much shipping as I had 
expected to find. The display was not at all comparable with that to be seen 
at all times of the year along the wharves and around the lake-shore at Chi- 
cago. The few ships anchored here and there are of a highly respectable 
character— foreign and American vessels of large size, just in from long voy- 
ages in Pacific and Australian waters; but the array is insignificant in com- 
parison with the forest of tall masts and black smoke-stacks stretching from 
Fulton Ferry around to the Battery and along the east bank of North Kiver, 
at New York. 

It appeared to me that the general outside conditions of life in and 
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about San Francisco were altogether pleasant. I had been told fables about 
the wind, and had expected to run into bits of gale too strong for tenderness ;r 
but the fact differed from the fable. I found the air in California generally 
astir j and on the immediate bench of the Pacific it might be called windj^ 
but in other situations I do not recall that our pilgrims were ever troubled 
with too much breeze. When we first traversed the San Gabriel valley 
there was a wind blowing at Ontario ; but in all our journeyings up and 
down the San Joaquin and Sacramento plains we went unvexed and un- 
blown to our places. I conclude, therefore, that the bad reputation of the 
California wind clerk is based on slander ; and the allegation that he consid- 
ers it mere pastime to blow the soul out of a hippopotamus is a campaign lie 
started by the opposition. I candidly declare that I never saw him in any 
other role than that of a gentleman. 

The shops along the principal streets in San Francisco are beautiful 
and brilliant There is much variety. The Japanese store near the Palace 
is perhaps the best in the country. There are many places where you can 
gather bric-a-brac to the full capacity of your trunks and boxes. Humai> 
life in the street flows at a rapid rate. The San Francisco pulse is several 
strokes to the minute above the average ; and the temperature of the biped,, 
especially about the exchanges and real estate offices, is above the normal. 

My stay in the city was too brief to furnish the data for a fair general- 
ization on the subject of San Francisco morals. That old pessimist, They 
Say, calls it a bad place, and I should not be surprised if there is much 
groimd for his bad opinion. I think that San Francisco swears and drinks,, 
that she gambols a good deal and gambles some. I think that her society i& 
by no means conservative, as it respects the practice of several of the civic 
virtues. I think that her human breast contains a good deal of machination 
and not a little passion. But I have some things to say also in her defense. 
J believe that her drink is largely wine, and ^at she consumes less fire- 
water than any other American city of her size. This, as far as it goes, is 
good. To be sure, I do not justify wine-bibbing, but I only say that, if the 
human animal must administer some sort of oblivion to himself, it is better 
to take it in fermented grape-juice than in the form of hell-fire. Again, a& 
to San Francisco sin, it appeared to me that there was something manly and 
robust about it which half transfers it to the column o& the other side of the 
ledger. The old Enemy became a snake at the gate of Eden, and goes on 
his belly to this day. He is a sneak. He slips around into all the coverts of 
the world, and is constitutionally ashamed of himself. The wickedness of 
cities is generally of this sneaking variety. It slips around in the dark, and 
squats, and hides, and lies. I confess that there is something exhilarating, 
or at least exciting, and half-manly in the. open street manners of San Fran- 
cisco wickedness. There is an effirontery about it that astonishes you and 
takes your breath, and I should not be surprised, withal, if the reformation, 
which we hope for in all of our American municipalities, will find easier 
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work with the half-honest wickedness of San Francisco than with the down- 
•cellar, smutty and cowardly degradation of some other great cities. 

Such is my diagnosis of the case. As to the average mental force of 
60ciety on the Pacific slope/and particularly in the chief metropolis, I should 
rank it very high. I am inclined to believe that the San Franciscans are 
among the most intellectual peoples of the world. They seize industrial 
and social problems with a vigor and ability quite unparalleled, and their 
courage is equal to their intellectual vehemence. It is not the policy of this 
people to trifle long with any Gordian knot They simply cut it, and' then 
boldly claim that a cut is t>etter than an untie, anyhow. I am willing to rat- 
ify this opinion myself. To show skill in disentanglement and to save whip- 
cord is a good thing in its way, but takes time, and time is money and de- 
velopment and fortune. Inasmuch, therefore, as life is short, out with 
your sword and cut. The knees of all complication knock together when- 
•ever you get out your knife. 

It is needless that I should review the tremendous enterprises which 
are a part of the history of San Francisco. Her public life has been one of 
•extraordinary power and persistency. She has her gr'^up of millionaires, 
scarcely less conspicuous, and not at all less fertile in resources, than are the 
financial nabobs of New York. These men, nearly all, came into the State 
as mere adventurers. They were big-boned, big-brained, reckless boys, who 
looked upon this western world as a battle-field. Their minds, in the strug- 
gle that ensued, had all the splendor of freedom and the gratification of 
victory. They wrought as they would with the turbulent elements which 
roared in the chaos along the shores of the sea. Perhaps they have been 
unscrupulous; doubtless their hoppers have swallowed up hundreds of 
smaller fortunes and thousands of human lives; but they have had the 
virtue of vigor and the worth of an untrammeled manhood that is entitled 
to no small meed of praise. 

Some of these men, like Stanford, have turned philanthropists in their 
\>\d days, and are endeavoring with all their might to regenerate the society 
of California by means of their money. I hope that they will succeed. My 
«ympathies are greatly enlisted with the Stanford University ; and I have 
already had occasion to try my hand at prophecy respecting the Lick ob- 
servat' ry. Old James Lick was himself a character. He was what the peo- 
ple of the Wabash valley would call a hard case. In process of time the 
biographers, after their usual manner, will try to lie him white ; but they 
will have a hard task on their hands. One time he directed his workmen 
to set out a prune orchard for him, putting the tops of the trees in the 
ground and the roots in the air ; and when about two-thirds of them broke 
his orders by planting the trees as they ought to be, he drove every one of 
them out of the orchard. It was he who, in his old age, built a mill at San 
Jos^ in which the hoppers were made out of rosewood and mahogany — this 
for the reason that in his youth he had loved a miller's girl, or thought he 
<iid, in Pennsylvania, and the miller had incontinently kicked him out. 
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Young Lick, thus licked, had gone forth swearing that before he died he 
would build a mill in which a single hopper should be worth more than the 
whole establishment of his cussed old hypothetical father-in-law. So, after 
fifty years, when the old miller was long dead, he* made this mahogany-rose- 
wood hopper at San Jos6, thus doing the thing he had sworn to do when he 
was kicked out of the Pennsylvania grist-mill. Such was the real Lick. 
The biographers will, by and by, veneer and mythologize his character, but 
they can never make him other than he was. Nevertheless, this quaint old 
genius of the Santa Clara valley could appreciate the glory of the heavens,, 
and could contribute to mankind an apparatus for' the starry apocalypse of 
the hereafter. I trust that all millionaires will do likewise, and that the 
caprice and inconsistency of human life will in its last act always emulate 
the philanthropy and generous impulses of old Jimmy Lick. 

The Melican man in San Francisco always goes to see his brother John. 
Chinatown is a marvel. It is an oriental city set on the breast of a larger 
American city — a spot of the profoundest conservatism on the surface of the 
most vehement radicalism of the human race. The Celestials in this uths in^ 
urbe number fully 50,000. They come, and go, and trade, and get gain, 
and sing out their attenuated metallic speech, until the stranger in their 
midst may well imagine, if, indeed, he is not forced to believe, himself to be 
in China. Nor is the place far away from the heart of the metropolis- 
Chinatown is no ragged edge, no mere depraved outskirt, of San Francisco,, 
but right here in the midst of the occidental Babylon. 

A walk of only three or four squares from Market street, and here you 
are in Asia. I believe that the two populations around the rim oi the Chi- 
nese quarter do not mix and mingle except for purposes of trade. China- 
town 18 your splotch of oil on the watery surface of Americanism ; it floate^^ 
but mixes not. I am not sure but what the figure might be expanded until 
it embraces the idea of a scum. 

John is an unsolved problem. He is a sort of " x " in the incomplete cubic 
equation of universal progress. Solve him who can. The Californians are 
at loggerheads about his place and value. I found that all inland industries 
are largely dependent upon him for their practical promotion. The grape- 
growers about Fresno declare him to be a sine qua non of their success. The 
superintendent of the Land and Water Company at San Fernando told me 
that, of all his men, only the Chinese laborer could be relied on for steady and 
profitable work. The fruit men and farmers hold the same opinion. They 
laugh at the stupidly imitative character of their Chinese tree- trimmers and 
plowmen ; but, at the same time, they pronounce him invaluable to their 
enterprises. In the cities, however, these sentiments are utterly reversed. 
Here .the tune is sung in a high and piping key of bitter antagonism. The 
fact is that the city folk hate the Chinese with a cordial and unequivocal 
hatred which I could not quite understand. They despise them. They 
think of them in the same category with rats and other vermin. 

I perceived that a part of this malignity was traceable to politics. The 
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politicians are down on John, with a violent, stamping sort of animosity, 
which makes you think of the rabies. Albeit, the bottom of the business is> 
the fact that the other laboring classes in California, made up mostly of 
Irish and Scandinavians and the miscellaneous pot-pourri of all nations, con- 
ceive themselves to be ruined by Chinese cheap labor. It is simply the 
moral of Bret Harte's poem exemplified and illustrated in practical life. 
Paddy and Fritz and Bjorne all vote. John does not vote. Paddy and Fritz, 
and Bjorne are, therefore,/emiw«^ poor John, and are anxious for his destruc- 
tion. They call him a dirty haythen — ^and I believe it is a true bill. 

My scurryings around Chinatown convinced me that human dirtiness 
is not one of the lost arts. Nevertheless, the better class of Chinese are clean 
enough, and dress with a certain elegance. You may even see nabobs among 
them. I could perceive, here and there, unmistakable evidences of a kind 
of filthy luxury, which one might possibly admire with his eyes, but would 
not care to touch with his fingers. I went, under direction of an intelligent 
guide, and accompanied by my friend Mason, through several bazaars and 
shops, and especially on a visit to the great upstairs restaurant, so called, 
and the central joss-house. Our cicerone explained everything to us, in 
tolerable English, as we went along. Nor was he devoid of wit in his^ pun- 
gent comments on the things Asiatic which he had the pleasure of show- 
ing us. 

The restaurant might well deserve a chapter and the joss house another, 
if we were to do justice to the peculiar interest which they excited. In the 
former place I saw the most elegant woodwork which it was ever my pleas- 
ure to examine. The establishment is rented out, night by night, to groups 
of oriental revelers, who pay $600 a session for the use of the hall and the 
appurtenances thereto. This, of course, includes the table d'hote and all 
incidentals ; and I learned that some of the incidentals were of such horrible 
wickedness that it would agitate your hair if I should tell you about it. In 
the joss-house I saw Mumbo Jumbo himself and all of his family. I learned 
from the guide that the Chinese theory of Mumbo is that he is not present 
in the wooden idol which sits up there solemnly before you. He is out in 
the air. When you want him to come in atd inhabit his efl&gy, you ring 
the big bell which hangs by the vestibule. 

Mumbo hears it, and in he comes, invisible to mortal eye, and ensconces 
himself in his wooden semblance up there on the platform. Thereupon 
the worshiper makes known his wishes in prayer. He gets down and hits 
his forehead on a cushion on the floor, and then, after having expressed his^ 
wants, he casts lots, whereupon he is able to discover, by cabalistic writings 
on little slips of bamboo or red paper, what the answer of Mumbo to his 
prayer may be. One Mumbo is for Day, another for Night; one is for the 
Wind, and another for Thunder. It is all very beautiful, but I was much more 
interested in watching the expression of my guide V face and the tones of his 
voice, to ascertain how much stock he took in the business. It was not much, 
I could see clearly enough that he was far gone into the purlieus of skep- 
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ticism. I neglected to say that the whole theory of Mumboism, as practiced 
by these Chinese, is merely the notion of advantage. The estimate of their 
gods is based on the idea of their usefulness. The most devout worshipers 
in the joss-house are the gamblers, who, almost every morning, may be 
found there, taking counsel of Mumbo as to whether they shall or shall not 
speculate on that day. 

Turning to the industrial aspect of Chinatown, I was gratified to note 
J the excellence and artistic finish of nearly all their work. Their skill is 

something to be astonished at. Never otherwhere will you see such wood 
engraving as in these little shops and stalls. I watched one old artisan, 
fairly rickety with age, grasping a blade like a shoemaker's knife in his right 
hand and cutting away at some Chinese types. The pieces were about the 
size of ordinary dice, and the skill and accuracy of his cutting surprised me 
beyond measure. I suppose he was making five or ten cents a day. I ran 
the imminent risk of small-pox by taking in the Chinese quarter of the city* 
But airs well that ends well : I saw the sights, and the small-pox has not 
yet claimed its victim. 

The happy climate of San Francisco puts her people much out of doors. 
Even* in midwinter they throng the streets and sally forth into the park. I 
insist that the boulevards and arena of Golden Gate Park are, of a sunny 
afternoon, as brilliant a scene as may be witnessed anywhere outside of the 
Bois de Boulogne at Paris. In the evening the city is brilliantly lighted. 
£lectric burners fling their clear radiance through the air, and the streets, 
with their gay throngs pouring out of the opera-houses, flash in the sun- 
shine. San Francisco goes late to bed ; and I should not be surprised if she 
sometimes wakes up with the headache. 

I repeat the expression of regret that my visit to the Pacific coast and 
to this metropolis of California is here and now cut short. I can not stay 
any longer. I must catch a few hasty greetings and farewells with my friends 
at the Palace, and be ready for the morning train. For many weeks this, 
to me, new panorama of nature and of life has been passing before me ; but 
the backward tug of duty and affisction, stretching so far beyond the mount- 
ains, must now prevail over the natural wish to stay longer and see more 
along this margin of the Pacific. 

One must needs take home with him from the transmontane regions 
something in the way of souvenirs. Nothing pleases me so much as the 
brilliant shells, and pearl goods manufactured therefrom, which may be plen- 
tifully gathered at almost any point on the coast, but particularly at the great 
manufactory of R. W. Jackson, of 614 Market street. Here you may find 
the most beautiful specimens of laminated pearl and delicate fabrics made 
therefrom. Across the way the Japanese bazaar will also contribute to your 
store. But if any man thinks that I am advertising these shops, let him be 
disabused. It is very wrong, my fellow- mortal, for you to suppose that I 
would do such a thing ! I merely say that I gathered my trunks full of these 
beautiful wares, and on the early morning of the 19th of February made my 
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way alone to the Oakland boat and the Central Pacific tiain. The sun is up, 
and the bay is as bright as that sea of glass which St. John saw at Patmos. 
The water-fowl are skimming its surface. The air is balmy, and the heaven 
is blue as I take my last look at the beautiful wat«r and the surrounding 
shores. Yerba Buena, fare thou well, and be thou happy, and be good, 
also, if you can ! 

My programme for the home run is by way of the Central Pacific and 
the Denver & Rio Grande. I still promise myself much admirable scenery 
and many points of interest on the journey. By noonday we are again at 
Sacramento. I say we editorially and out of courtesy to my fellow unknown 
travelers. As for our own pilgrims, they are all scattered into isolation and 
fiilence. Not one is aboard this train, except the writer, and he by no means 
enjoys his own company, being rather melancholy at the backward turn. 
At Sacramento we dine ; and here I meet, by accident, at the table, my friend 
Hon. M. M. Estee, and also the popular Grovemor Waterman, whom we did 
not have the pleasure to meet on our former visit to the city. 

After leaving Sacramento, the Central Pacific heads for the mountains, 
and strikes them at the little town of Colfax. You enter the Sierras proper 
at Clipper Gap, and begin an ascent through a series of scenes of great beauty 
and grandeur. At this place I first saw, in its full native sublimity, the 
mountain forest of California. It is of pine and spruce, and one must needs 
be greatly impressed with these splendid trees, crowded together in vast 
areas and prevailing even to the summit of the Sierras. The passage of the 
Central Pacific over these heights carries the traveler through some of the 
wildest landscapes to be seen in California. I greatly enjoyed the passage, 
and, bein^ in a day car, almost by myself, I found opportunity to study the 
scenery, and presently to observe the mining camps and mountain towns 
with more care than I had been able to bestow on many other localities. 
You may see in these parts the sluices which the miners have constructed, 
their reservoirs of water, and their mining apparatus, on either hand, as you 
fly along between and around the Nevada heights. I have not anywhere 
seen American life in so wild and free an aspect as here in the mountain 
camps and Swiss-iike hamlets of the Sierras. In our brief stops at the sta- 
tions I noted with pleasure the tone and rhythm of human character in these 
almost inaccessible places. I like the mountaineers. There is a stalwart 
honesty and patriotism about them which will long preserve a nest for 
human freedom in the hill- tops and fastnesses. It was to me a matter of 
regret that the after part of this section of the homeward journey was cov- 
ered by darkness. I had no opportunity to take a view of Ogden, being 
obliged to satisfy myself, or rather dissatisfy myself, with a mere glimpse of 
the city as she sat obscurely in the gloom of night. 

From Ogden to Salt Lake City the run is brief. You are already trans- 
ferred to the splendid narrow-gauge road called the Denver & Rio Grande. 
About midnight you are lodged at Salt Lake, and, with the early morning, 
gain your first view of what is perhaps the most marvelous landscape in the 
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United States. You find yourself circled entirely around with the mount- 
ains. The air is exceedingly clear, and the mountain wall seems to rise 
almost perpendicularly from the valley. The lake is not visible from the 
city, and the aspect is very desert-like and oriental. A few trees have been 
planted here and there along the highways issuing from the city ; but other- 
wise there is no symptom of vegetable life. Still, you perceive from the 
markets that the region is productive in the highest degree, and doubtless a 
traveler in summer would find everything green and flourishing. I take it 
ur^ that the facilities for irrigation are as great as the exigency, and already the 

Salt Lakers have availed themselves of the water supply of the mountains. 

Hundreds of correspondents and book- writers have already described! 
the running water in all the gutters of Salt Lake. Here it goes, in quite a 
sluice, between the broad sidewalks and the still broader streets. I discov- 
ered in and around the city a large display of municipal common sense^ 
The thoroughfares are hardly less than a hundred feet in width, and every- 
thing is as clean as a pin. The place impressed me as being especially 
orderly and well-directed in all civic matters. I do not know who is respon- 
sible for the good management displayed in this Mormon metropolis ; but 
the management is here, and I suppose it must be set down to the credit of 
the saints. 

Over most of the principal establishments in Salt Lake City you find the 
cabalistic Z. C. M. L The writer was green enough not to know at first 
what they stand for, but soon discovered that the meaning is Zion's Co-oper- 
ative Mercantile Institution. I was not aware, until visiting the place, that 
co-operative industries were a part of the Mormon system ; but that is their 
idea of doing the business. I found, however, by a little close inquiry, that 
the co-operation is generally run in the interest of the co-operators ; and 
that means that little syndicates, organized after the manner of white 
men, have got control of what were intended to be really popular institutions 
of trade, and are running them for their own benefit. So the saints are even 
as the rest of us. But I found that prices were materially lower under the 
influence of the system than in other places where the cupidity of the sell- 
ers has no check at all. I went through the largest mercantile establishment 
in the city, sizing it up in a casual way, as to its methods and peculiarities. 
All the employ^ are Mormons; but I could not discover any particular 
symptom of sanctimony. The young saints behind the desks and the pretty 
saintesses at the counters were not perceptibly diff*erent from the young 
people who sell and chat and court a little in the other big stores of the 
country. 

It came to pass, in ancient times, in the reigns of King Tyler and King 
Polk, that 'a certain Smith, whose surname was Joseph, arose and did 
strangely in the land. He found a certain book of the prophets which he 
took for the man of his counsel, and thought himself a holy man after his 
kind. On a certain day, as he walked among the tents of the patriarchs, he 
saw a certain woman whose name was Poly Gamy. Her he took unto him- 
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self and made hfr his wife. This seemed strange to the people, for a younger 
sister of Poly, whose name was Mono Gamy, was more fair to look upon than 
her sister, and was much more favored by the young men of the people. 
But Joseph clave to Poly, and took her with him to the far western lands 
whither he journeyed; and about him he gathered other folks who thought 
as he did and did as he thought, until a tribe arose. He also named their 
wives Poly— and here endeth the first parable. 

During my stay in Salt Lake I sought diligently to get at the bottom of 
the situation. As a summary of the whole business, I express the opinion V^.g 

that the polygamous aspect of Mormonism is on the wane. It is said with 
confidence by those who are friends to the saints that not more than two^ 
or, at most, three, per cent, of them are now dabbling in multiple marriages. 
Still, the doctrine of polygamy is stoutly, even vindictively, maintained by 
all the leaders of Mormondom. At least, that is my judgment of the situ- 
ation. I made the acquaintance of several of the foremost men among them» 
and found them as debonair gentlemen as any one might wish to meet. By 
the courtesy of my friend Dr. Hiff, I was introduced to the president and 
faculty of Deseret University, and had the pleasure of an extended informal 
talk with them relative to the institution. They were at work with their 
classes as in other colleges, and the young people appeared in no wise differ- 
ent from the common type of American students. I also visited the edito- 
rial sanctum of the leading Mormon newspaper, and was cordially received 
by the editor, Mr. Nicholls, who had recently suffered severe penalties under 
the Edmunds bill. Of course, I could not well converse with these gentle- 
men on the tender point of multiple marriage, but I found a few persons 
with whom I might talk on the subject without violating the proprieties. 

I was much impressed with the form and substance of the Mormon Tem- 
ple. It has the finest stone walls of any structure I ever saw. For the present 
it consists of walls, and nothing more. All within and above is open to 
the sky and elements. I was struck with commiseration as I thought upon 
the vast amount of money which had been here expended, and the hard toil 
of thousands wasted, as it seemed to me, upon a hopeless symbol of an effete 
form of thought. In the adjacent Tabernacle I found a great and practical 
interest. There is no other such structure in America, or in the world. 
Viewed with respect to its adaptation as a place for public gathering and 
speech, it has no equal. All that has been said relative to the marvelous 
acoustic properties of this hall is strictly true. There can be no exaggera- 
tion as to the facility with which you speak and hear in this vast parabolic 
assembly room. The seating capacity is for ten thousand people. Anything 
above an ordinary conversational tone on the part of a speaker occupying 
the rostrum, which I take to be placed in or near one of the foci of the 
ellipse, would be wholly superfluous. A whisper, or the falling of a pin, can 
be distinctly heard at any station on the floor or in the gallery. The taber- 
nacle is the work of Brigham Young, and I emphatically declare it to be the 
only common sense public hall that is in the world. It is cheap, economical 
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of space, perfectly accessible in all parts, easy of exit, secure against acci- 
dent, solid as a rock, and susceptible of decoration. It must be a positive 
luxury to a speaker to occupy the platform of this marvelous hall. 

Over yonder, against the mountain-side, to the south, is Fort Douglas, 
but I find no time for a visit. About eighty per cent, of the voters in Salt 
Lake are Mormons. I dare say that in all local afOsiirs they have their own 
way, even to particulars. I incline to the opinion that the religious system 
professed by these people is no longer espoused and gloried in as it was 
aforetime, but is accepted as the proper thing, pretty much as formal munic- 
ipal christians sometimes accept th'^ir church. Meanwhile, a spirit of en- 
terprise has appeared in Salt Lake, which is leading to the rapid develop- 
ment of the valley. Here is an open secret : the biggest of the booms is 
going to be, erelong, in this city of the latter day saints. If the reader has 
any money to invest in speculation here is the place. Doubtless he does not 
like the Mormons, but it may be that he is willing to turn an honest penny 
by dealing in their real estate. 

The time has now arrived for our departure from the valley. I say 
"^^ our," for by this time I have had the good fortune to make some new 
friends, as agreeable and generous as those whom I left behind in Califor- 
nia. The elegant little narrow-gauge sleeping-coach which takes us up for 
the passage of the Rocky Mountains has among its passengers several per- 
sons whom I shall always be glad to have known. Here I unexpectedly 
became acquainted with Dr. Pitt Cobbett, one of the law lecturers at the 
University of Oxford. The Doctor has been out on an extended trip to 
Australia, and is now making his way back across our continent. I find 
him a thorough-going English radical, something I should not have ex- 
pected in an Oxford man and a lecturer on law. Many are the good things 
which we tell each other relative to the political and social systems of our 
respective countries. I was able to post him up with respect to the work- 
ings of American colleges and universities ; and he told me much more than 
I ever knew before about the inside of Oxford and the molecular oscillations 
of the English mind in its higher realms of activity. If these words should 
ever meet him at No. 4 Kings Bench Walk, Temple, E. C, I hope they 
will revive for him as many pleasant memories as the recollection of him- 
self and his conversation does now for me. 

I should be wicked not to add the names of Mr. and Mrs. F. G. Heffling 
and little Claudia, their daughter, of Chicago, and, also, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
A. Anderson, of Kansas City. Than these I met no people more agreeable 
and happy-minded. We journeyed together in a little clump of extempo- 
rized friendship all the way from Sacramento to Colorado Springs and Den- 
ver, and my own enjoyment of the sublime mountain scenery, into which 
we were now about to plunge, was greatly enhanced by their presence and 
company. As we entered the shadows of Gunnison Pass and began to whirl 
between the tall clifis which overhung our way, the song of little Claudia 
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brought vividly to mind the recollection of my own girl face beyond the 

Father of Waters ; 

" I'm going to write to papa, 

And, oh, how glad he'll be 

To get a little letter 

That is written all by me ! '' 

I do not know how many notches there are in the mountain wall around 
ISalt Lake valley ; but the Denver & Bio Grande makes its way out to the 
eastward through the gorge of the Gunnison. The ascent of this cafion is 
rapid; and the river, half bound in most parts with its rugged fetters of ice,, 
plunges down headlong to meet you. It is a full, roaring stream of dark- 
colored water, reminding you of the pine-stained streams of Wisconsin and 
the north. The gorge is crooked to the last degree. Nature had her throe& 
and pangs and travail when this great chasm was torn asunder for the -pas- 
sage of the river. Up and on you go; and the precipices on either hand rise 
to higher and grander elevations. Their face is of blasted granite, weird and 
dreadful. It was not often, amid the sublime scenes of the coast, that my 
imagination had been really oppressed by the wildnesa and magnificence of 
the landscapes ; but in the pass of the Gunnison I began to feel a certain 
awe, under the shadow of solemn nature. Here she sat in her glory and 
silence among the terrors of the mountains. Her features were beetling 
cliffe and dark gorges and overhanging rocks and the glory of distant snow. 
As you begin to approach the continental divide your attention is drawn to 
one startling view after another, until wonder is paralyzed and perception 
loses its sweep. 

I had been told that the Denver & Kio Grande would bring us through 
the wildest and grandest scenery of the continent ; but words are impotent 
symbols when it comes to conveying an impression of the sublimity of these A 

Rocky Mountain fastnesses. I will try, however, to particularize by men- 
tioning a few of the principal features of the inspiring journey from the 
valley of Salt Lake to Denver. Here we are at Castle Gate. The day is rap- 
idly sinking into night. The gorge is full of shadows. Yonder, before us,, 
is the Gate itself. It is a vast wall, for all the world like the projection of 
the Colosseum at Bome. Above its ragged edge some stars are shining, and 
the rising moon yonder casts its faint light through the rifts of ruin. I 
could not shake off the illusion that it was the Colosseum itself ; and pres- 
ently, when we had returned to our little Pullman and extemporized a party 
for declamations and songs— when Dr. Cobbett had told us a story, after the 
manner of Dickens, and little Claudia had sung a song, and Mr. Anderson 
had given one of his excellent pieces — the specter of the Colosseum was still 
before me; and, in my turn, I recited for the company the splendid verses 
from Byron's Manfred descriptive of the ruins of the Flavian Amphitheater. 

Morning found us still rushing along among the higher peaks of the 
Bocky Mountains. We were coming to Marshall's Pass, which is the true 
continental divide. Ah, such engineering as it has taken to bring this little 
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railroad, twisting around the mountain summits, and rushing up and up- 
ward, through the very clouds and snow ! It is cold at this great height. 
Here we are, at last, amid the bleak sublimity of the pass itself. We are 
10,856 feet above the level of the sea. Conversation has ceased ; the hands 
of many of the passengers are swollen ; and the faces of some are livid from 
the outbursting blood. As for myself, I experienced no sensation except a 
slight tendency to drowsiness. But I notice that the action of the lungs is 
accelerated and abnormally vigorous. Now it is that if you have a good 
breathing apparatus it stands you well in hand. You are among the incipi- 
ent glaciers of the Rockies. Tour train winds round and round ; the heavens 
spin, and the earth totters, but regains her balance, and stands fast Fain 
would the conductor, who is used to view on every trip these tremendous 
aspects of nature, call your attention to this and that. You answer him not. 
You have enough. I confess that my recollection of these magnificent 
heights is a kind of glamour which does not resolve itself into clear outlines 
of form and substance. 

Over the crest you go. Your second engine is cut loose, and flies ahead, 
plunging downward at the rate of 211 feet per mile. Presently you see the 
little giant in a valley away below you, and coming back, apparently, to the 
train. Here is the track and yonder is the track ; above you is the track 
and below you is the track; and even your own train seems to go in all 
directions at once. But down you go, and your excited respiration begins 
to subside, and the world comes back, and with it the current of your natural 
thoughts. 

If I had any reserved fragment of language or list of images for what 
may be considered a special emergency and demand, I should now, once for 
all, draw upon the same, in the hope of conveying to the reader my impres- 
sions of the Black Canon and Royal Gorge. But I have no unexhausted 
resource, and the vision will have to pass without a transcript. Still, the 
vision is before me. It rises above all others of its kind, and is conspicuous 
in the halo and vista of memory as something not to be duplicated or com- 
pared. At the bottom of the great chasm, narrow, dark, and ominous, lies 
the little double band of iron, riveted to the rocks by the puny hands of 
man. The rushing stream, new-born out of the mountain snows, plunges 
and foams by the side of the track ; and the abyss winds before you and 
behind you, through a labyrinth of shadows. 

It is gloomy here. Specters and spirits, and even dragons of the nether 
world, might arise out of the cavernous recesses and somber notches in the 
granite clifls beside you. The roar of the little train is swallowed up in the 
oblivion of the gorge. On either hand the almighty cliffs rise perpendicu- 
larly from the edges of the river and the track, to the height of 3,000 feet. 
Thirty tall trees, standing one above the other, would not reach from the 
bottom to the open air and heaven on high. The granite battlements over- 
hang the way. They form a bridge above you. They shut out the light. 
The sky above is only a narrow ribbon of blue. Down here are silence and 
darkness—and might be death. 
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For four miles you plunge along, and wind through this infinite ravine, 
overawed by the shadows and terrors that hang around you; afraid to speak^ 
lest God might hear your voice and answer. These visions, my friend, 
are not fictitious, but real ! I will say no more of what I see by this back- 
ward look into the gloom and glory of the Royal Gorge. All the rest I leave 
to your own thought and to the hope that some time you, also, may feel the 
overpowering grandeur of the scene, and issue to the world again, as I did, 
with a sort of changed purpose and spirit for the rest of the journey of life. 

This side of the continental divide the traveler strikes the source of the 
Arkansas. He journeys down that river from the crest behind him to the 
open world beyond at the old town of Pueblo. Many things are of interest 
here ; but one on his homeward journey hurries along. Sometimes observ- 
ant and sometimes dreaming, he relinquishes the sight-seeing spirit, and 
begins to take up his old threads of thought and weave them again into 
«ome practical web of present and prospective action. At Pueblo a brief 
«top gave me opportunity to look about the old camping-ground of those 
adventurers who, first drifting from the Middle States and fetching up against 
the mountain wall, paused for a moment ere they plunged into the unknown 
gorges before them. I insist that man is an ambitious little animal, and his 
enterprise, as manifested in his conflict with the tremendous forces of the 
material world, shines out conspicuous over the apathy and inaction of other 
forms of life. If he were not such a rascal, you might admire him much 
and — love him a little. 

Issuing from the Kocky Mountains, the traveler feels that he is again in 
the United States, or at least in North America. Yonder spreads the Colo- 
rado plain, looking as broad as Texas and as innocent as Kansas. We make 
a formal stop (alas, how few we are by this time!) at Colorado Springs, and 
take a rest over night at the hotel called The Antlers. As matter of fact, 
the antlers are set up over the fire-place in the lobby. Once they belonged 
to my lord the mountain elk; but they have been torn from his magnificent 
head and planted against yon wall to give a name to a Eocky Mountain car- 
avansary, in which the accommodations are first-rate and the charges fabu- 
lous. 

My friends, the Hefflings and Dr. Cobbett, do not stop^only Mr. and 
Mrs. Anderson and myself; and them I am to lose at Denver. One more 
day, however, we pass together. We visit the springs, three in number — 
White Sulphur, Soda, and Iron — in the order of your ascent of the valley. 
And splendid springs they are, too— among the very best of their kind in 
the world. I should think that any alleged invalid, drinking out of their 
waters, breathing this mountain air, and regaling his vision with the snowy 
top of Pike's Peak, only a few miles away, would have to show good reason 
for dying ; he would, at least, be on the defensive. 

From these springs of Manitou you take a brief and pleasant drive into 
the Garden of the Gods. This world-famous arena of silence and spectral 
forms of rock lies between the valley where the springs are and the open 
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Colorado plain. If you would get an idea of its appearance, you may con- 
sult the photographs or visit the place yourself. I am wearied with the at- 
tempt by means of this poor vehicle of human speech to convey to you, my 
reader, in any proper sense, an image of what you see, or may see, among: 
the summits or along the base line of the Rocky Mountains. I bid you go 
thither also, and witness for yourself what nature, in her grander moods, is 
able to display. 

For myself and ever-narrowing company of friends, we take the train 
at evening and are away for Denver. They do say that the writer is expected 
there on the evening of the anniversary of the Father of his Country, ta 
stand up behind a desk, after the manner of a mortal man, resuming the 
attitudes and methods of the people in the Ohio valley, and to tell them— 
that is, an audience — what he knows about A Fight with Force and Catharine 
the Cheat, Meanwhile, he does not know whether the old currents of thought 
and speech will come again, or whether they have disappeared forever among 
the solitudes of the Sierras and the Rockies. 

A few words about my stay in Denver, and I have done. I was im- 
mensely pleased with the city, and venture to express a judgment, which I 
believe to be well warranted by the facts, to the effect that Denver is one of 
the most prosperous and promising cities in the United States. To begin 
with, she is solidly built. Her streets are broad and straight. The level 
plain round about gives opportunity for indefinite expansion. The river, 
to be sure, is not good for much, and is at times exceedingly ill-behaved. 
But it bears some water, and that is in the nature of a blessing. 

The industrial conditions of the city are exceedingly good. The two 
principal lines of enterprise lie by way of the railroads and the smelting fur- 
naces. At the head of the former stands the veteran millionaire, ex-Governor 
John Evans, who has recently succeeded, after a long struggle, in complet- 
ing his line from Denver, by the way of Fort Worth, to the gulf, at Galveston. 
The first of the mining furnaces are the Grant works and the Argo. At the 
latter I was greatly interested in observing as much as any outsider is per- 
mitted to know of the new method discovered or invented by Superintend- 
ent Pearce, by which the combined ores, gold, silver, copper, lead, and 
what not besides, are separated from each other, as if by natural differentia- 
tion, on their issuance from the smelting process. 

By the courtesy of Mr. Pearce, I was admitted into the private rooms of 
the works, and saw with my own eyes, but by no means understood, the 
beautiful liberation of the precious metals by the superintendent's method. 
I should not be surprised if it is one of the most valuable secrets known in 
the practical arts of the century. It is not only much more expeditious 
and cheap than the tedious and costly work of assaying by the old methods, 
but the result is more valuable, in that the metal on its issuance, by Mr. 
Pearce's method, is exceedingly pure. Just before going into the bullion 
room, a gold brick had been turned out, which I was permitted to inspect 
and handle. It was about twelve inches in length, four and a half inches 
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broad and four inches in thickness. The weight was 128 pounds, and the 
metal was so pure as to rate at $20.65 per ounce, making the value of the 
brick about $45,000. 

Such things are mere trifles around the Argo; and the Grant works 
are only second in their output. In either you may see a trough full of 
pure silver-sponge, as big as a good-sized manger in a barn. I think that 
the ores which are worked in these great establishments are, as a rule, very 
refractory ; and their treatment requires the greatest pains and the best 
watchcare of scientific skill. 

I was delighted with the character of the Denver people. The news- 
papers are of a high grade; and every public aspect of civic life indicates, 
unmistakably, the presence and endeavor of a high-minded and vigorous 
community. There is in Denver a considerable aggregation of distinguished 
men, and they exhibit a public spirit worthy of the highest commendation. 
I am constrained to say that of all the considerable cities which my winter 
tours of some ten thousand miles have brought me to, I think I should on 
the whole prefer Denver. I hope you will not repeat this statement to Los 
Angeles, for she would be indignant, you know, and declare that the writer 
is a Denver real estate speculator, which I would he were ! Nevertheless, he 
sticks to his assertion. The solid brick houses of Denver city, her fine pub- 
lic buildings, her magnificent schools, at the very head and front of any with 
which I am acquainted, and many other elements of human happiness and 
progress, constrain him to believe that the rational man would prefer this 
Rocky Mountain Queen to almost any other divinity of the times. 

For a full week I stayed in Denver, and familiarized myself, as much as 
I could, with her nature and variety. There is nothing stale in ihese brill- 
iant precincts. Much there is, doubtless, which might be fitly defined as 
reckless. But beauty is prevalent over ugliness, and worth has a clear vic- 
tory over worthlessnes3. I found the bar of Denver to be a body of men 
peculiarly able, scholarly, and eloquent. I should be unworthy of the many 
favors which I received at his hands if I did not especially acknowledge my 
indebtedness to my host, Judge O. B. Liddell, a well-tried Hoosier of old 
days, who, from his pleasant home on Grant avenue, looks out each morn- 
ing on the city of his choice. To Madame, also, and Olivia, I send a poor re- 
turn of grateful thanks. Nameless, I suppose, must be the accomplished 
ladies of the public schools whose delightful society I enjoyed for brief 
periods during my stay; but not nameless my friend Superintendent Gove, 
of the city schools, and Chancellor More, of Denver University. 

Of one thing I satisfied myself, while tarrying in the city, and that is 
that the supposed benefit, aye, the actual, undeniable benefit, to persons 
laboring under pulmonary disease, by residence in this fine, dry, highly 
electrified air, is in no sense medicinal, but a purely mechanical matter. 
The atmosphere is so light that much more is required to satisfy the de- 
mands of the system for a current supply of oxygen than is demanded at a 
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lower level. The result is that the lungs are automatically expanded. It is 
simply a matter of compulsory pulmonary exercise, neither more nor less. 
The air passages and lung structure must open here and now, or the pos- 
sessor of them must perish on the spot. 

As a result, all animals begin to get a larger chest capacity. Take a 
horse, well grown, from St. Louis to Denver, and in six months his girth will 
have expanded five or six inches. It is this natural and inevitable enlarge- 
ment of the chest and its consequent freedom of action that bring back 
your asthmatic and your consumptive from the shoals of suffocation. Added 
to this mechanical and necessary exercise of the breathing organs, the pa- 
tient has also the advantage, if he is at all able to bear it, of the high electrical 
tension of the atmosphere. I believe that Denver is more surcharged with 
electricity than any other city in the world. You are so full of this " mode 
of action " that you know not what to do with yourself. If from the barber's 
chair you glance into the glass, you see that, under the manipulations of the 
artist's hands, your hair is standing up like quills upon the fretful porcu- 
pine. Timid people are constantly jumping and starting under the freaks 
of the electrical current. On a favorable day you can walk up to the gas 
jet, and set it off with your finger. Shake hands and you will feel the shock 
to your elbow. Touch anything, and you snap and sparkle. For the first 
day or two these sensations make you uneasy. Especially, if you try public 
speech, do you experience inconvenience. Your chest seems to be puffed 
up, and the supply of air on the vocal chords is beyond your management 
and control. 

Denver is a good place to complete your collection of oddities. Here 
you may still obtain a respectable buffalo hide, dressed or in the raw. In 
another year, I presume, the trafl&c in the woolly covering of Sir Bison will 
have ended forever. You can also buy (but will have to pay a round price 
for it) the great coat of Brer Grizzly Bear, or Brer Coyote, or Brer Red Fox 
of the mountain. I observe that the shop-keepers are by no means back- 
ward in their tariff rates; and you are forced to stop short by the specter of 
bankruptcy. 

Denver is also the place to collect minerals. My special friend at the 
Whittier school gave me a box full — most beautiful and rare, and correctly 
labeled. Yon great battlement of mountains to the west is full of all man- 
ner of treasures. As a general fact, it appears to me that the supply of 
precious metals and rare stones and minerals piled and scattered in the 
gorges and cliffs of the Great West is absolutely inexhaustible. 

Before leaving the city I was taken for a drive by my friends. Judge 
Liddell and Dr. Bancroft, out to the fine stock ranch of the latter, near the 
foot of the mountains. Here I inspected the best horses and cattle which I 
had seen since leaving the green pastures of the Wabash valley. The Doctor 
is proud of his herd and his stables ; and I blame him not for his frank ad- 
miration of the well-developed and well-kept animals about his ranch. 

I mention this visit in part because of tlie splendid sunset which marked 
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its conclusion. I have witnessed two really glorious sundowns in my life. 
Once, of an October evening, on the crest of Walnut Hills, back of Cincin- 
nati, when the natural haze of the autumnal atmosphere had blended in 
perfect harmony with the dust and smoke of the city below, I watched the 
orb of day sink to his rest as to a death-bed of infinite glory. Great bars of 
light flashed out from his setting to the very zenith of heaven, diverging 
from the focus of splendor over all the western sky. The radiating bands 
of light were of amethyst and vermilion and purple and gold. Nor could 
any feeble expressions of human speech convey to another an adequate idea 
of the beauty and sublimity of the scene. 

How totally diflFerent, in all of its characteristics, is this magnificent 
sunset behind the Denver mountains! Here, everything is as clear as 
crystal. The air is fairly lustrous in its transparency. You have no pre- 
monition of the coming eclipse. The last moments before the sundown are 
as bright with day as high noon itself. You are bowling along on the plain 
toward the city, five miles away, but distinctly visible in all its outlines. All 
of a sudden, a great shadow, stretching from left to right, overtakes you, 
more swift than the flight of eagle's wing or passage of sailing cloud. The 
shadow-line rushes ahead across the plain, swallowing everything into the 
duskiness of an instantaneous twilight. ' I halt the carriage, and watch with 
intense interest to see the obscuration of Denver. 

Swiftly the line of darkness sweeps on, and suddenly the spires and 
roofs change from glitter and sheen into the half oblivion of coming night. 
Farther and still farther the great shadow floats over the plain, until it 
reaches the horizon, and all is dark. In process of time an evening shall 
come for you and me, my fellow travelers, when a shadow like that 
shall oversweep the evening landscape, and the whole world, instead of 
one peopled plain, shall pass from our vision into the mystery of eclipse 
and the curtain of friendly darkness. May that sundown of life find us 
all in peace, and wrap us in the drapery of a happy slumber! 

Here, then, with the great wall of the Eocky Mountains behind us, I 
take leave of Colorado and her principal city. The flying train is ready 
to receive us and bear us away to the Kansas line, and thence through the 
longer diameter of that State, to our place of starting. I still say " our," for 
the associations of the jmst sixty days bring back the now well-known faces 
of a hundred friends ; and they, too, seem journeying across these limitless 
plains of Western Kansas to the place of our departure. 

It is a twenty-four hours' ride from Denver to Kansas City. Approach- 
ing the eastern limits of the State, I meet old acquaintances, former college 
boys, who step on and off" at the stations. They are no longer boys, but in 
full estate of manhood, and are making themselves felt in developing this 
great commonwealtti, where the battle of freedom was begun, full thirty 
years ago. 

I notice, as the day wears apace, that we come by easy descent into the 
lower levels of the Missouri river valley. Presently you perceive that a 
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great city is at hand ; and here, at last, you are. Your train stops, and you 
step off on the platform. Here, on the 12th of last January, more than five 
hundred of us were gathered, to nearly all of whom the Great West was then 
a mystery and a dream. And it is still a dream and a mystery. In our 
brief sojourn and tour beyond the Sierras we have caught no more than 
passing glimpses of the great natural phenomena which abound in that new 
world of wonders, or of the vigorous and progressive civilization that is there 
in process of development. 
Ut. This, then, is the end of my poor story. It may interest the reader to 

know, ere I bid him good-by, that what I have here written is simply the 
revival of pleasing recollections. During the whole of our winter stay be- 
yond the mountains I made not a single note or memorandum. I have de- 
picted the scenes and incidents of our Western anabasis merely as they have 
arisen on the dappled screen of memory. 

I meet on the platform of the Kansas City station no single pilgrim of 
our former happy company. They are all, all, gone. But with my well- 
worn traveling hat in hand, I swing it on high and recklessly propose three 
cheers and a tiger for the success and honor and ineffaceable memories of 
our journey beyond the snow-crests of the Nevadas and through the flower- 
scented valleys of California. 
My friends, farewell. 
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